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MEMOIR OF THE REV. ELIAS NASON, M.A. 


By W1111aM Buake Trasx, A.M., of Dorchester, Mass. 


Hs NASON, son of Levi and Sarah (Newton) Nason, was 
born in Wrentham, Massachusetts, April 21,1811. “In look- 
ing over the genealogical papers in our old family Bible,” he says, 
“I discover that I was introduced into this bright and beautiful 
world at two o’clock in the afternoon of the first Sunday after Easter.” 
“The place of my birth was the southwestern chamber of an old 
farm house, situate about one mile east of the church and cluster of 
buildings, public and private, which form what is called the ‘centre 
of the town.’” In his Gazetteer of Massachusetts, under Wrentham, 
he writes:—“ The village at the Centre has an air of neatness, 
affluence, and unpretending beauty.” 

His father, born in Walpole, Massachusetts, in 1779, was, at the 
birth of Elias, and about one year subsequently, an occupant of a 
farm in Wrentham, having carried on the business of a farmer from 
the time of his marriage in 1809. On the 7th of May, 1812, he 
removed to Hopkinton. In company with Mr. O. Gilmore, he 
purchased of Samuel Day, of Wrentham, a large lot of primeval 
timber, standing on Saddle Hill. The son says :— 

They erected a dwelling house on the margin of Indian Brook, and 
occupied it for about two years, clearing up the forest, at the same time, 
and burning the timber into charcoal, or turning it into lumber at the saw- 
mill of Dr. John Wilson, near by. 

In this house the father remained until the month of May, 1815, 
Mr. Gilmore having previously removed to the State of New York. 

Elias attended school at the early age of three years, his first teach- 
er being Miss Ann Johnson. The alphabet was learned by him, as 
he was informed by his mother, in the first three weeks. A scar, 
received about that time, remained visible through life. When he 
was nearly four and a half years of age, occurred the noted gale of 
September 23, 1815. This he distinctly remembered. The house 
in which the family resided “creaked so dismally,” that the mother 
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took her son and a younger child, Eliza Edwards Nason, not quite 
two years of age, to another house in the neighborhood, where they 
formerly lived, then occupied by Mr. Sylvanus Johnson ; there they 
tarried until the storm had passed. The boy wore, as the writer of 
this memoir did, at about the same age, “a red morrocco hat with 
its narrow rim buttoned up at the sides over the ear.” He then 
went toa school kept by Susan Johnson. A favorite amusement 
with him, was to make himself serviceable, as a young lad might, at 
the saw-mill near his home, run by George Wilson. The next year, 
his father removed, with the family, to the house of the noted Rev. 
Nathanael Howe, minister of Hopkinton. He had, previously, en- 
gaged to carry on Mr. Howe’s farm “at the halves.” “That was 
called ‘the cold year,’ the frost appearing in every summer month, 
and cutting down the crops. While mowing, we are informed, the 
hay-maker saw the glittering ice on his scythe. The farmers sel- 
dom, if ever, had a more disastrous season, yet Mr. Nason “ uncom- 
plainingly toiled on, and accepted with a cheerful heart the scanty 
share allotted to him.” The son used to repeat the Assembly’s Cate- 
chism to Mr. Howe, and to sit upon his knee while the latter sung, 
“Once I had a hobby horse,” &c. “The most highly valued present,” 
says Mr. Nason, in the memoir written by him, of Mr. H., “ which 
the writer of this has ever received, is a Bible given him by the Rev. 
Mr. Howe as ‘a reward of merit,’ when a boy at school.” Mr. 
Howe once took Elias to ride, and gave him a felt hat, “ of which,” 
he said, “I was sufficiently proud.” In the summer, he went to a 
dame school, taught by Mary Farrar; in the winter, David Fiske 
was his teacher. Perry’s spelling book, in its rude form, as would 
be considered by children of the present day, was his reading book 
then, at school. Subsequently, he attended a private school, Rev. 
Mr. Stow the teacher. 

In the year 1817, his parents removed to the town of Medway, and 
there his father carried on the Harding farm, conditionally, as with 
Mr. Howe. The family attended the church of the Rev. Jacob Ide, 
D.D. Under the tuition of Polly Cutler and Eliza Brewer he 
made proficiency in his studies, and then learned some of the hymns 
of Dr. Watts, which he well remembered, particularly one com- 
mencing, “ How can I sink with such a prop as my eternal God.” 
His loved uncle, Elias,* on one of his visits to the family, gave his 
name-sake half a dollar for speaking the well known piece, begin- 
ning, “ You'd scarce expect one of my age to speak in public on the 
stage.” These were among the embryo utterances of the young 


* Elias* Nason, half brother to Levi,‘ father of the Rev. Elias,® “‘ was one of the pioneers 
in the manufacture of straw, and also of cotton goods in Norfolk county, and had man 
people in hisemployment. For along period he kept the village store and tavern, indi- 
cated by a golden ball. He was a justice of the peace, and held many town and county 
offices. He also represented the town in the General Court. Few men in that section of 

» the State were better known, or more highly esteemed than ‘ Squire Nason,’ as he was gen- 
erally called. In his disposition he was mild, and in his manners courteous and Me ae | 
His rule was to speak well of every one, and as a consequence almost every one spoke we 
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orator, who in after days spoke with so much eloquence and power 
in the lecture-room, pulpit, and the general assembly of the people. 
The chief school books of this period were, the Testament, and “ The 
Art of Reading,” probably by Daniel Staniford. Calvin Fairbanks 
was the teacher, and Simeon Cutler his rival. Elias “sat on the low 
seat in front.” 

The family on the 1st of April, 1818, took up their abode at the 
celebrated Sir Charles Henry Frankland place, in that part of Hop- 
kinton now called Ashland. The estate originally contained upwards 
of 100 acres of land. In his preface to the Life of Frankland, 
Mr. Nason says :— 


It was my fortune to spend several of the happiest years of my boy- 
hood at the Frankland Place, in Hopkinton, Massachusetts; to see some 
few of the fast-fading memorials of Sir Charles Henry and Lady Agnes 
Frankland; to gather fruits and flowers from the trees and shrubberies 
which they had planted, and especially to hear from the lips of Mrs. Mary 
Hildreth,—a lady of unusual force of mind, whose former husband, Dr. T. 
Shepherd, received the place from Mrs. Swain, as early as 1793,—the Rev. 
Nathanael Howe, Matthew Metcalf, Esq., Gilbert Dench Wilson, and others 
who had been well acquainted with a brother and sister of Lady Frank- 
land, or their children, the romantic story of the visit to Marblehead, the 
rescue of the knight by Agnes Surriage from death at Lisbon, and other 
incidents connected with their eventful life at Hopkinton and Boston. At 
that period, indeed, some of the negro servants of Mrs. Swain, a sister of 
Lady Frankland, were still living, and a few aged persons, as Madam Eliza- 
beth Price, who could well remember Sir Harry himself. 

These remarkable stories, associated, as they were, with the old mansion 
and the wild and picturesque domain once occupied by the Indians, made a 
vivid impression upon my imagination, and I afterwards determined to 
verify them as opportunity might occur, and commit them to writing. In 
doing this, I have examined many manuscript and printed pages, and files 
of colonial newspapers ; I have fallen unexpectedly upon Sir Henry’s Journal, 
—written in his own hand and covering a period of about thirteen years,— 
and have also received assistance and letters of encouragement from many 
different individuals. 


The old mansion house was burned Jan. 23, 1858. A new 
house, similar in form, size and style, and on the same site, was 
at once erected. 

While in Hopkinton, straw braiding seems to have been an em- 
ployment in which he was partially engaged, the “stint” being six 


of him. To a young man who asked him for the secret of his success in business, he laconi- 
cally replied, ‘ Work, work, work.’ That young man, now grown old, attributes his good 
fortune to that secret.” 

Elias* Nason, born in Walpole, Dec. 24, 1768, son of Thomas? by his first wife Jemima 
Clark, of Foxborough, m. Lois Richardson, in December, 1792, by whom he had one 
daughter, and three sons. He m. 2d, in October, 1824, Susanna Keith, by whom he 
had two sons, and a daughter. He died at Easthampton, Oct. 2, 1853, aged 85 years. 
His wife Susanna died at Foxborough, March 14, 1840, aged 40 years. A distinguished son 
of the latter, Professor Henry Bradford Nason, now living, was born in Foxborough, Mass., 
June 22, 1831. He is Professor of Chemistry and Natural Science in Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Troy, New York, ‘‘ An eminent writer has said of him: ‘ He is in my opinion 
one of the most competent scientific instructors of our country.’” A biographical sketch 
of Prof. Nason, written by his cousin Elias, the subject of this memoir, is inserted, with a 
portrait, in “The Popular Science Monthly ” for March, 1888, pages 694-696. 
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yards per day. His ears were filled with weird stories of apparitions, 
seen on the old place, at night. These romantic tales sensibly affect- 
ed him. “I was wont,” he says, “in going through dark places, 
after night-fall, to whistle as I went, to keep my courage up.” At 
school he was extremely bashful, and could hardly arise from his 
seat to read or recite, without showing considerable emotion, such 
as “smiling or blushing, or laughing outright.” “In those days 
money was money ; a shilling was as much for the pocket of a boy, 
as a dollar at the present time, yet the little he then obtained he gen- 
erally invested in good books, found at the country store.” “ Scott’s 
Lessons,” the book used by him at school, “ I have always esteemed,” 
he says, “as one of the best reading books for schools.” “One of 
the books,” he continues, “ that amused my youthful fancy, was ‘Betty 
Bark,’ which my mother bought for me at Nehemiah Howe’s store.” 
Scott’s novels were early, and later in life, among his favorites. He 
was familiar with the sayings and doings of Rob Roy, Old Mortality, 
Rebecca the Jewess, and others. The Lady of the Lake and Mar- 
mion were his delight. Thomson, Goldsmith, Addison, were among 
the preceptors, so to speak, of his childhood, and good old practical 
Benjamin Franklin, an instructor. When nearly threescore years of 
age he writes, that “his favorite authors are Virgil, Cicero, Dante, 
Racine, Milton, Addison, Cowper, White of Selborne, Goethe, 
Goldsmith and Walter Scott ; his beloved religious writings, Thomas 
& Kempis, George Herbert, Blaise Pascal, Fénélon, Bishop Butler, 
Dr. Doddridge, and Dr. Wayland.” 

In 1821, he attended the school taught by Daniel Eames. He 
subsequently assisted Jesse Eames, who was a tinker and a nursery- 
man, and their landlord, in blowing his bellows, picking fruit, es- 
pecially currants, of which he raised large quantities, and assisting 
him in their sale at country musters and other gatherings. He used 
to walk to meeting at Hopkinton, as he jocosely remarked, if he 
“could get anything to wear.” He spent much time in “ making 
wheels and dams,” catching rabbits and partridges in snares, laying 
in large stores of nuts for winter use, burning coal in summer, and 
devoting himself to his studies, in school, the opposite season of the 
year. “Of his early teachers,” he says, “ Gilbert Dench Wilson, 
Col. Abijah Ellis and Daniel Eames exercised the most salutary 
influence over his mind.” 

On the first of April, 1826, being near 15 years of age, he went 
to live with David Bigelow and Co., of Framingham, to learn the 
art of making paper. William Parkhurst was his teacher that win- 
ter. Here he studied Colburn’s Arithmetic, as he says, “with my 
future wife. I was amore captus during that school term.” 

On the 4th of September, 1828, at the age of seventeen, he came 
to Boston, for the first time in his life. He walked to the State 
House, visited the markets and wharves, “ bought a chemistry,” &c., 
but remained in the city only one night. Soon after this, he entered 
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Wrentham Academy, then under the charge of Mr. Isaac Perkins, 
studied grammar, chemistry, and Blair’s rhetoric. “I read Robert 
Burns,” he says, “ with exquisite delight.” This was his first entrance 
into an academy, “and the word seemed very large indeed.” He now 
saw that he “could take position only by study.” In the following 
November, he returned to the paper mill, carrying on his studies as 
he had opportunity, learning latin nouns and verbs while he was 
laying over the sheets of paper. His musical proclivities, which he 
seems to have inherited from his parents, now became developed. 
He performed on the violin, and wrote sheet music. While engaged 
in manual labor, he was striving, also, to elevate his mind. His 
mother, a kind and thoughtful woman, greatly encouraged him in 
these laudable endeavors. In September, 1829, he went to the Aca- 
demy at Marlborough, under the charge of Mr. Amos Dean Wheeler 
—afterwards Rev. Dr. Wheeler, Unitarian minister, at Topsham, 
Me.,—where he “ began to read Virgilius Maro.” He studied very 
hard, as he had agreed to “keep the school” at Framingham Com- 
mon the ensuing winter. Commencing in the month of December, 
he taught until the spring of 1830, when he made up his mind to 
enter College. At Amherst, in the following June, he began the 
Study of Greek and Latin under Mr. Chauncey Colton,—subse- 
quently, Rev. Dr. Colton, of the Episcopal Church (see REGISTER, 
XXXI. 436) ,—reciting to Mr. Justin Perkins, since Dr. Perkins, of 
Nestoria. 

March 1, 1830, he writes, “ Begin to keep a Diary of my life. 
Am now in the employ of Mr. Bigelow, having $12.00 per month 
and board for tending the engine.” This Diary was kept, almost 
without the intermission of a day, till near the close of his last sick- 
ness. He also, with the aid of his parents and others, extended it 
backward to cover quite fully his earlier days ; so that its first entry, 
bearing date April 21, 1811, reads, “I am born this day.” 

Mr. Nason was admitted to the freshman class in Brown University, 
Providence, R. I., October 6, 1831. Like many other students, some 
of whom eventually attained a high reputation, he taught school, 
while in College, in the winter season. He was a teacher in the 
towns of Hopkinton, Framingham, East Bridgewater and other 
places. Doubtless there are those now living who can testify to 
his carefulness and accuracy as an instructor, and to the true and 
ardent interest he took, personally, in their welfare. Among those 
with whom he was intimate, in college, he has mentioned the names 
of Leonard Bliss, subsequently author of the History of Rehoboth, 
Chapin, Everett, and Clarke. A surviving class-mate, ex-president 
Justin R. Loomis, of the University at Lewisburgh, Pa., now 
“ Bucknell University,” writes :— 

The lapse of more than half a century has obscured the memory of many 


things, and the minutia of much that must have been fresh for many years. 
I first became acquainted with Mr. Nason when we were class-mates 
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at Brown, in 1831, and have known very little of him since 1885. I did 
know him as a college class-mate, and loved and honored him. I have 
reason to believe that his development occurred gradually, as he advanced 
in his life-work. But few of us are left, and soon there will be none. 


The Greek language seems to have been a favorite study of our 
friend, while in College, in which, it is noted, he always had the mark 
of “excellent.” The French and Italian languages, with which he 
was afterwards so fluent, occupied a portion of his studies at this time. 
He filled up his leisure by lecturing in Hopkinton and other places in 
the neighborhood, and for recreation read the English Classics and 
fingered the violin. Immediately after graduating, we find him teach- 
ing school in the pleasant town of Lancaster, Mass. “In respect to 
scenic beauty,” he writes, “ Lancaster stands preéminent among the 
towns in Worcester County.” He was elected principal of the Cam- 
bridge Latin Grammar School, in September, 1835, but soon resigned 
this position to travel South, and in February, 1836, left Boston, in 
the Brig Cervantes, bound for Charleston, South Carolina. Receiving 
letters and recommendations from his relative and friend, Dr. John E. 
Holbrook, a distinguished naturalist, then residing in Charleston, he 
soon lectured before Southern audiences on the Southern flora, hay- 
ing-turned his attention immediately after reaching that section of 
our country, in an especial manner, to his botanical studies. On the 
28th of November, 1836, he was married, in Augusta, Georgia, by 
the Rev. Stephen G. Bulfinch, to Myra Anne Bigelow, daughter of 
John and Eliza (Follansbee) Bigelow, of Framingham. The mar- 
riage ceremony took place at the house of Dr. Bowen. The next 
year he became editor and proprietor of the “ Georgia Courier,” a 
daily paper, published in Augusta, the capital of the State. He 
was made principal of the Academy at Waynesboro’, Georgia, the 
seat of justice of Burke county, incorporated as a town in 1812. 
He began at this time his study of Hebrew and Theology under the 
Rev. Timothy M. Dwight. On the second day of November, 1839, 
he was admitted to the church. While in the South, as ever after, Mr. 
Nason was in sympathy with the colored people. His life was threat- 
ened, more than once, for acting as their defender. His sensibilities 
were shocked, to a great degree, on one occasion, as he witnessed a 
horrible sight, the hanging of a negro woman, which he describes in 
his journal. 

Mr. Nason had time to pursue, to some extent, while at Waynes- 
boro’, his botanic researches. Books were a rarity in that region. 
He borrowed and read such as he could obtain, and did what perhaps 
few, if any, would have done even in such a straitened supply of 
literature, he “read entirely through, article by article, the original 
edition of the celebrated French Encyclopedia, by Diderot and his 
friends.” 

In the spring of 1840, Mr. N. came to the North, and settled in 
Newburyport. In the month of August, of that year, he began 
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teaching. He lectured at intervals, on the Southern flora, and on 
Georgia, and kept up, for a while, his correspondence with the pa 

in Augusta. He soon after became principal of the High School 
in Newburyport, and later was elected principal of the Latin School 
in that town. While there he studied theology, edited a paper called 
“The Watch Tower,” and in conjunction with his brother William 
Warren Nason, druggist, now of Great Falls, N. H., opened a book 
store in the place. His musical talents were not allowed to remain 
inactive. The harmonious sounds were more thoroughly cultivated 
and developed, causing him to be a still greater proficient, in this, 
one of his favorite and most agreeable studies. At the same time, 
he acquired a good degree of knowledge of the German, Spanish 
and Syriac languages, besides contributing various articles to the 
- magazines and periodicals, and lecturing on a variety of subjects 
before lyceums. In January, 1849, he was engaged to conduct the 
music at the Old South Church, in Newburyport, at a salary of 205 
dollars per annum. In July, of the same year, he received from the 
Essex North Association, a license to preach, taking lessons in ora- 
tory of Prof. Henry Mandeville, having, prior to this, lectured 
on the history of the French revolution. The Rev. Dr. Dimmick, 
of Newburyport, invited him to preach in his pulpit in the month of 
August, 1849, which exercise he engaged in, he says, “ with fear and 
trembling.” He removed to Milford, Massachusetts, the following 
season, and was there chosen principal of the High School. Novem- 
ber 4, 1851, he failed of an election to the Mastership of the Boston 
Latin School, by two votes, Mr. Francis Gardner the successful 
candidate receiving thirteen votes, and Mr. Nason eleven. He was 
ordained minister of the Congregational Church in Natick, Massa- 
chusetts, May 5, 1852, the Rev. Leonard Withington, D.D., of 
Newburyport, preaching the ordination sermon. Mr. M. V. B. 
Bartlett, a member of this church, now a resident of South Natick, 
thought Mr. Nason a very godly man, one that he “loved as pastor 
and friend.” He says :— 


I shall never forget the sermon he preached from the text—* Him 
that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out,” for, under God, it was the 
means of my conversion. At another time, during the early part of our late 
war, he preached from the text—“I am for peace.” This was a powerful 
sermon, and it is said did more than any thing else to fill the Natick quota 
of soldiers. He seemed to be at the front, in all good works, and his 
memory to me is always blessed. 


During his pastorate in Natick, the Hon. Henry Wilson was one 
of his parishioners and constant hearers, and then, and ever after, 
was an intimate and cordial friend. Willard A. Wight, Esq., of 
Natick, treasurer of the Society, writes of Mr. Nason :— 

I esteemed him as an upright, honest, christian man, of good common 


sense, fertile imagination, and a warm sympathizing heart. He was a close 
observer of men and things, and he used his knowledge skilfully in his inter- 


a tenet 
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course with the people. His sermons, delivered with a deep, musical voice, 
were listened to with attention and general approbation, for they had clear 
arrangement and forcible illustrations. He occasionally preached to the 
children, and very successfully. Soon after he settled among us, the meet- 
ing-house being too small to accommodate the increasing numbers, a new 
and commodious house was built, at a cost of $28,000, and pews were sold 
to the value of upwards of $20,000, showing the unity and outward pros- 
perity of the Parish. The weekly prayer meeting, which he called “the 
brook by the way,” greatly refreshed and strengthened the growing church, 
into which one hundred and twenty members were received during his six 
years stay with us. The Sabbath school was to him as a beautiful flower 
gardea and nursery, the hope of the future church. The children were 
strongly attached to him, for they felt that he loved them. 


In 1856, while in Natick, Mr. Nason changed his relationship to 
the New England Historic Genealogical Society, of which he had 
been made a corresponding member in 1847, to that of a resident 
member. He became a life member in 1867, and was on the Pub- 
lishing Committee of the Society from 1861 to 1864, and from 
1865 to 1868. He was a member of the American Antiquarian 
Society, and a corresponding member of the New York Historical 
Society. Probably his name may be found on the rolls of other 
learned societies. 

In the fall of 1858, he accepted a call from the Mystic Church, in 
Medford, Mass., “a> church that receives its name, not from its 
doctrines, but from the river that flows through the town.” He was 
installed as pastor, the vote of the church being unanimous, Novem- 
ber 10th of that year, succeeding the Rev. Dr. Jacob M. Manning, 
who became junior pastor of the Old South Church in Boston. Mr. 
Nason continued, with great acceptance, minister of the Church in 
Medford, till Oct. 17, 1860, when he tendered his resignation. The 
church voted, reluctantly, to accede to Mr. Nason’s request. Their 
action was ratified by a Council, held Nov. 19th. Deacon Charles 
Cummings, a member of Mr. Nason’s church, says :— 


He was considered by his people in Medford, as an active, discreet, and 
efficient pastor, a genial and sympathetic friend, and a citizen most philan- 
thropic and valuable. The whole community felt the loss. Even the 
children, whose guardian he had become by appointment on the School 
Committee, and whom his wit, humor and practical advice had so often 
enlivened and encouraged, participated in the disappointment. Mr. Nason 
walked the streets and the fields with open eyes, and often made happy use 
of his observations. Instance the following. Entering the vestry for his 
weekly lecture, after a ramble in which he had witnessed the flight of some 
thistle seed, he made that flight the basis of his discourse, with admirable 
effect. Up tothe very last, Mr. Nason was most affectionately remembered by 
those who knew him in Medford, and it was ever an assurance of a very large 
audience when he could be secured to preach or lecture in the Mystic pulpit. 


In the spring of 1861, Mr. Nason settled in Exeter, New Hamp- 
shire, where he continued to officiate until the spring of 1865. Mr. 
Charles Marseilles writes :— 
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I am told that, during the late war, he was the most active and patriotic 
citizen of Exeter in looking after the needs and necessities of women and 
children whose husbands and fathers were absent on the tented field in the 
service of their country. 


His “ Brief Record of Current Events in Exeter, N. H., during 
the year 1863,” number three, contains much valuable information, 
as did also the two preceding numbers of the series. “This little 
pamphlet,” the preface states, “gives a complete list of all the soldiers’ 
names, regiments, companies, wounded, dead, discharged, and the 
names of those who paid commutation money, furnished substitutes 
or went into the army under the last draft.” 

In 1862, while a resident, and minister in Exeter, Mr. Nason 
kindly consented to have the charge of one number of the New Eng- 
land Historical and Genealogical Register for that year. The four 
numbers were edited, in order, by the writer of this memoir, Rev. 
Mr. Nason, the Hon. Charles Hudson, and Mr. John Ward Dean. 
In 1866, and again in 1867, Mr. Nason edited the two entire 
volumes. 

In the spring of 1865, immediately after leaving Exeter, he pur- 
chased a farm of forty-five acres in North Billerica, Massachusetts, 
and took up his abode there in June, 1865. This movement was 
in accordance with a life-long wish. The farm, being much of it 
woodland, bordering on the old Middlesex Canal, was subsequently 
augmented, by purchase, to about 50 acres. Here in his beautiful 
homestead, which he appropriately named “ Brightside,” he spent the 
residue of his days, working on his farm, holding pastorates in Dracut 
and Lowell, and supplying pulpits for brief periods in Danielsonville, 
Connecticut, and other places, lecturing and writing, corresponding 
with his friends, and enjoying his books, a greater part of the time, 
for the more than a score of years remaining to him. His son 
William says :— 

His recreation was to work on his farm and in his garden, for in the 
true sense of the word he was a naturalist, and never lost his enthusiasm 
for the country. He ascribed his good health to change and variety in 
labor, and it was his delight to be at work, either in his study or garden, 
continually. His work, whatever the direction, was most emphatically the 
expression of his belief. Although, among the hundreds set out by his 
own hands, many a tree or shrub remained in life but a single season to grace 
the wayside, this, to him, was no discouragement. His principle was “to 
keep right on putting them in,” for the cost, he said, was slight, and even 
if but a few lived to grow up, this would be ample compensation. And so, 
with each spring’s return, he was wont to renew his efforts, and persevering 
to the last, only a few days before his death he insisted on observing 
“ Arbor Day” by calling together the members of his family and directing 
them from his seat on the veranda how and where to place a number of 
shrubs and evergreens gathered from the woods he loved to call his own. 


As an episode in his intensely busy life, every moment of whose 
time, during waking hours, until his last sickness, seems to have 
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been almost literally occupied, may be mentioned the great interest 
he took in the famous gathering of the Howe family, at Harmony 
Grove, in South Framingham, on Thursday, August 31, 1871. He 
not only contributed by his presence and influence, and the interest 
he felt on the occasion, to make this meeting of the clan a success, 
but also, by previous researches into the genealogy and history of the 
race, and the publication, after, of a terse and faithful account of the 
re-union, laid the family under lasting obligations to him for his 
fidelity, industry and good will. The motto chosen for the pam- 
phlet was significant and appropriate :—“ Behold how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity.” 

In August, 1874, Mr. Nason went to Europe, remaining fourteen 
months. He visited England, France, Italy and Switzerland, 
perfecting himself more particularly in the French and Italian lan- 
guages, and obtaining much valuable information. His contribu- 
tions to the papers from these sources were interesting and in- 
structive. The ideas he gathered, in a special manner, of Italian 
life, the manners and customs of the country, and his observations 
and study of the traits and peculiarities of the inhabitants, were of 
manifold benefit to him, and through him to others. Their works of 
art, and the classic atmosphere continually surrounding him, were 
highly suggestive to his cultivated and appreciative mind. There is 
every reason to suppose that he enjoyed this tour, exceedingly, and 
that the thoughts and sentiments entertained by him in regard to the 
sights and people he had witnessed, permeated long after, and ever, 
his lectures, sermons and conversations. In a letter lying before me, 
received from him, dated Florence, Italy, July 29, 1875, 10 o’clock 
A.M., he writes :— 

I am very much pleased with Florence. It is the paradise of Italy. 
In itself it is a cabinet of art, and works of the great masters meet your 
eye at every turning. 

He was less pleased with Rome, Naples, Bologna, and Venice. 
But he adds :— 

Florence is intelligent, artistic, beautiful. The situation is charming. It 
lies in Valdarno, with picturesque hills, among which is Galileo’s dear 
Fiesole, surrounding it. My room is near the Duomo, and Giotto’s Tower, 
a marvel of beauty. I shall not visit all the world. I prefer to study 
a few countries, as Italy, Switzerland, France, England and Scotland, 
thoroughly. 

In 1877 he edited, in Boston, a paper published monthly, called 
“Home and Abroad,” “devoted to the interests of the family circle 
and to affairs of the literary, scientific and art world in general.” 
The first number contains an article from his facile pen, on “ Ascend- 
ing Mt. Vesuvius,” and a translation by him, from the French of 
Emile Souvestre. Succeeding numbers had also original articles of 
interest and merit. 

It seems to have been the desire and purpose of Mr. Nason, on 
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his return home, to free himself from all pastoral duties and devote 
his time and attention to his books, of which he was passionately fond, 
his literary compositions and lectures; but he was soon invited to 
take charge of the Pawtucket Church in Lowell, and later, was called 
to the Centre Church in Dracut. He continued to labor in and for 
these two churches until 1885, and ministered in the latter, even, 
until his sickness, the last of January, 1886. On the 29th of that 
month he was taken suddenly ill, with stoppage in the bowels, fol- 
lowed by other complaints of a serious character, which brought him 
into a low and critical condition, “so that nothing,” he writes, “ but 
the most exquisite medical skill, and the Great One above, carried 
me through.” From this state he gradually rallied, preached oc- 
casionally, and devoted himself in a partial degree to literary work. 
In the last letter the writer of this received from him, dated July 
10, 1886, he says :— 


It makes my fingers tingle, my heart also, to get hold of my beloved 
books again. I want to devour them allat once. I do read a little in Greek 
(Homer), Latin (Cicero), French (Rénan), Italian (Pellico), English 
(Turner’s Sacred History, Vol. I.), every day. I also write a little on the 
Nason Famity, which I hope to bring out (O how imperfectly it must be!) 
this coming autumn. 


On the 29th of November, following, his golden wedding anni- 
versary took place, at the homestead. There was a large attendance 
of relatives and friends. His three brothers and four sisters were 
welcomed by him. Meeting together, as they did, an unbroken 
family chain, for the first time in their lives since they had grown up 
and separated, the scene was highly interesting and impressive. The 
literary exercises, in charge of his son, the Rev. Charles P. H. Nason, 
then of Chelsea, were—reading the one hundredth psalm, prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Wilson, of Billerica, and the singing of a hymn, set to 
music, both of which were original, conducted by Professor Edward 
S. Nason, of Worcester, and his family. Poems and letters from 
absent friends, including one from the poet John G. Whittier, were 
read, and a matrimonial song sung, composed by the honored host 
himself. These were followed by words of tender reminiscence from 
Prof. Henry B. Nason, of Troy, N. Y., representing the immediate 
kindred, by the presentation of gifts, the reading of a poem, and 
other addresses. Mr. Nason being too feeble to respond, it was 
done, in a fitting manner, by his son Charles. The congratulations 
of the party were quietly extended to the worthy couple, and the 
exercises of the occasion appropriately closed. 

Mr. Nason died at “ Brightside,” his home, in North Billerica, 
June 17, 1887. The Rev. Frederick A. Wilson, of Billerica, offici- 
ated at the funeral. An informal memorial service, commemorative 
of the life and labors of Mr. Nason, was held in the Central Church 
in Dracut, Sunday evening, June 26. Many personal friends from 
Lowell, Dracut and the neighborhood, desirous of paying their last 
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tribute of affection and respect to their departed minister, assembled 
in the place where he had so often addressed them. On the right of 
the desk, appropriately enwreathed with smilax, evergreen and 
daisies, was a tablet, with these words in white letters, “ Blessed are 
the dead.” Over this was suspended a white dove, and in front of 
the pulpit was a photograph of Mr. Nason. Suitable remarks were 
made by Mr. A. T. Richardson, Rev. Mr. Haskell, Mr. J. J. Jud- 
kins, Deacons Coburn, Simonds and Boynton ; reading of the script- 
ures and remarks by Rev. William W. Nason, with prayers by Mr. 
Judkins and Deacon Pray. A eulogy on Mr. Nason was read by 
Col. Robert B. Caverly, of Lowell, closing with appropriate verses, 
composed after a visit to the place of his friend’s burial. Some of 
the favorite hymns and tunes of the deceased were rendered by the 
choir, such as “ Louvan,” “Stockwell” and “Selvin.” Mr. Nason’s 
own hymn, “Jesus only,” was sung, with good effect. 

Feeling testimony was borne to the fidelity and kindness of Mr. 
Nason, during the fourteen years of his pastorate there, and the eight 
or nine years of his labors with the Pawtucket Church at Lowell, to 
his character as a Christian, his popularity as a preacher and lecturer, 
his influence as a echolar, with affectionate remembrance of him as 
a friend and helper. 

Mr. Judkins “ spoke of the little things that sometimes turn the tide 
in the affairs of men. In Mr. Nason’s case it was only the matter” 
of two votes that kept him “from going to Boston Latin school, 
where he might have spent his life as an unknown pedagogue. 
Thus he was saved to the grander work he has accomplished as 
preacher, hymnologist, lecturer and scientist.” 

Mr. Nason had given much attention to the genealogy of his family, 
but never satisfied himself entirely as to its early origin. He says: 


It is certain that the Nason family, though not numerous, was in Eng- 
land in the 15th century, and that Richard Nason, from Rainsford Island, 
England, was one of the founders of Kittery, Me. Mr. Caldwell states, 
that Joseph, John and Benjamin, brothers of Richard, also settled in Kittery, 
which then embraced South Berwick, in which locality the Nasons had their 
home, and to them may be traced the lineage of most of the large and 
respectable Nason family now spread over New England, and to some extent 
over the United States. It is with sincere regret that I find myself unable 
to discover any connexion between the Nasons of Kittery, South Berwick, 
and those of Ipswich, Mass., from whom I am descended. It is not improba- 
ble, however, that more extensive researches may show an alliance between 
the two families. The proximity of Kittery to Ipswich, and similarity in the 
Christian names of the two families, would seem to indicate a common origin ; 
yet, the tradition in our family is, that Willoughby Nason was the first one 
of my ancestors who came to New England; and this was more than half 
a century after the arrival of Richard Nason and brothers in Kittery, Me. 
But who and whence was this Willoughby Nason?* On the Records of 


* The name of “Capt. Neason ” appears in the year 1638 among the early inhabitants 
of Barbadoes ‘‘who then possessed more than ten Acres of Land.” See ReGister, 


xxxix. 138. 
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the Second Church in Boston, Dr. Increase and Dr. Cotton Mather being 
joint pastors, we are informed that “ Willoughby Neeson was admitted to 
the church Nov. 29, 1691.” (See History of the Second Church, by Rev. 
Chandler Robbins, D.D., page 266.) Of this Willoughby Neeson I can 
find nothing more recorded; but I am inclined to the belief, from the identi- 
ty of the Christian name Willoughby, which has ever been kept in our 
family, that this disciple of the Mathers removed to Ipswich, prior to 1712, 
and is the same Willoughby Nason from whom our family.is descended. 
But this is mere conjecture. Of a certainty Willoughby and his wife, Ruth 
Nason, were settled in Ipswich as early as 1712, and there had a family, 
from one member of which our family is directly descended. This Wil- 
loughby Nason was by trade a stone mason, and with his wife an attendant 
on the ministry of the Rev. John Rogers, pastor of the first church, where 
their children were baptized. Of Willoughby and Ruth Nason little is 
known, save that they lived and died in Ipswich, left a respectable family, 
and were Christians, which, in one sense, is the most honorable title any 


mortal man can bear. 


Willoughby Nason had also a wife Esther, who survived him. 
She administered on his estate, Jan. 12, 1724-5. The issue by one 
or both of these wives, were, sons Thomas, Robert, Willoughby and 
Anthony, and daughters Esther, Elizabeth, Martha and Mary. 
Thomas’ Nason, son of Willoughby and Ruth Nason, married, prior 
to 1730, Sarah Perkins, of Ipswich, by whom he had seven child- 
ren,—Thomas’ (grandfather to Elias’), Margaret,’ Sarah,’ Sarah,’ 
Nathaniel,* Abigail, Margaret.* He removed with his family, prior 
to 1740, to the town of Walpole, Mass., incorporated in 1724, 
where his wife Sarah died Aug. 10, 1748, and in 1749 (date of 
publishment May 27, 1749) he married Mary Campernell, of Ip- 
swich, by whom he had two children, Willoughby* and Mary.’ 
Mary (Campernell) Nason died in Walpole, March 1, 1768. 

Thomas,’ son of Thomas,’ and grandson of Willoughby’ Nason, 
of Ipswich, was baptized April 29, 1739. ~He married lst, Jemima 
Clark, of Foxborough, who died Dec. 8, 1770 ; 2d, m. May 13, 1773, 
Sarah Worsley, of Walpole, Mass., who died of consumption, in 
Walpole, about the year 1785. Children by Jemima were, John,‘ 
Ziba,* William,‘ Elias.‘ Children by Sarah, the second wife, were, 
Lucy,‘ Willard,‘ died young; Levi‘ (father of Rev. Elias’) ; 
Fanny.‘ 

Levi,‘ son of Thomas* and Sarah (Worsley) Nason, born in 
Walpole, Mass., March 25, 1779; m. Sarah, dau. of Benjamin and 
Mary (Holbrook) Newton, Nov. 23, 1809. He died at Great Falls, 
N. H., March 11, 1854, at the residence of their son William W. 
Nason. They left eight children, four sons and four daughters, all 
living with the exception of Elias, and all members of the Congre- 
gational Church. Their names :—Elias,’ Eliza Edwards‘ (Bates), 
Mary Holbrook* (Footman), William Warren,* Edward Shepard,‘ 
Pamela Ann (Searle, Kinney), Charles, and Susan Arabella 
(Dearborn). 
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In a sketch of his father, Mr. Nason says, that :-— 


He was left an orphan and brought up by Mr. David Fales, a farmer of 
Wrentham, till he reached the age of 16 years, when he went to live with 
Mr. Jeremiah Mann. Here he remained laboring on the’place a little more 
than two years, after which he took charge of the homestead of Mrs. Je- 
rusha Norton, until 1809.” After marriage, he “ hired a farm of Mr. 
Nathan Hawes about a mile easterly from Wrentham Centre.” On arriv- 
ing at a proper age he became a member and trumpeter of a company of 
cavalry, and was present as a guard at the execution of Jason Fairbanks, at 
Dedham, September 10, 1801, for the murder of Elizabeth Fuales. In the 
war of 1812, Mr. Nason “was sergeant in the company of Capt. Moses 
Phipps, and one of the two men drafted from it for the service, the other 
being Mr. Michael Homer. Mr. Nason hired a substitute, but was himself 
sometime engaged in teaming ammunition to Lake Champlain, and return- 
ing to Boston with a load of flour. At one place on the route his clothes 
were stolen, and as cotton cloth was then one dollar per yard, the loss to 
him was serious. In carrying on the Frankland farm, at Hopkinton, he 
worked, as elsewhere, faithfully and industriously. The soil was product- 
ive, but potatoes then brought only 12 cents per bushel, and butter only 
the same per pound, so that it demanded unremitting industry and close 
economy to make the ends of the year meet. Still he managed to maintain 
his growing family and to keep out of debt. On leaving the Frankland 
place, January 20, 1822, he removed to the house of Jesse Eames, near 
by, and assisted him in his horticultural affairs. After subsequent removals, 
on the first of April, 1844, he went to reside at Newburyport, where most of 
his children were then living. Finally, he took up his abode at Great 
Falls, N. H., as before mentioned. Personally, Mr. Levi Nason was 
well built, robust and strong. In height he was about five feet, ten inches, 
and in weight about one hundred and sixty pounds. He had brown hair, 
gray blue eyes, and prominent but symmetrical features. Though his 
education was limited, he spoke with ease and correctness. He was strictly 
honest in all his dealings, his motto being “Owe no man any thing but 
love.” He was an excellent farmer, doing his work orderly, seasonably, 
and well, and keeping every thing in its proper place, and in readiness 
for service. He loved his garden, and none ever excelled him in raising 
culinary vegetables or in the neatness of the alleys and the beds of the kitch- 
en garden. The plants all seemed to know him and to grow just as fast as 
they could on purpose to please him. He was especially careful as to the 
preservation of the farm and garden seeds, and therefore seldom disap- 
pointed as to their kind and germination. Of weeds he was a mortal enemy; 
to kill them he rose early. As good old Izaak Walton, he was very fond of 
the rod and line. He seldom left his favorite haunts on and near Sudbury 
River, the romantic falls on Indian Brook, the alder-covered pools of Cold 
Spring Brook, and other streams of Ashland, where he resorted, without 
something handsome for a piscatorial dinner. 

Mr. Nason had a very fine ear for music, and a rich, clear and melodious 
voice. He was very fond of singing such patriotic songs as “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” “The Death of General Wolfe,” “ Adams and Liberty,” 
and Sumner’s “ Ode on Science.” He also took great delight in sacred music, 
which he practised daily with no ordinary skill. He loved the old fugue 
tunes, and especially those in the minor key, as “ All Saints New,” by Hall, 
and “Complaint,” by Parmenter. Among his favorites were “ Mear,” 
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“Brattle Street,” “China,” “Pleyel’s Hymn,” and Smith’s “Funeral 
Thought,” which was sung at his burial. 

Mrs. Levi Nason was an excellent manager of the household, bringing 
up with but slender means a large family of children and helping them to 
obtain an education. She was, in the words of St. Paul, “a keeper at home,” 
and “a helpmeet” of her husband, industrious, self-denying, economical aud 
pious. She was never happier than when seeing her children with some 
good book in hand. Her favorite books were, the Bible, Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress, Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion, Saints’ Rest. 
She was a good singer, and loved to join in rendering the old fashioned 
music set to the Psalms and Hymns of Dr. Watts. 


The children of Rev. Elias’ and Myra Anne (Bigelow) Nason 


were : 


1. Paul Ford, born Feb. 19, 1838; captain and staff officer, 5th Army 
Corps, in the late war. 

2. James Dwight, born Nov. 2, 1840; died April 4, 1861. See Reats- 
TER, xv. 283. 

8. Charles Pinckney Holbrook, born Sept. 7, 1842; grad. Williams Col- 
lege, 1862; with Army of Potomac and in Government service at 
Washington, D.C., 1863 to 1865; m. Helen Augusta Bond, Nov. 
17, 1870; at Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass., 1870 to 
1872; ordained pastor of the Central Congregational Church, 
Chelsea, Mass., June 24, 1874; dismissed March 7, 1887; in- 
stalled pastor of the 2d Presbyterian Church, Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., May 5, 1887. 

4. Emily Georgianna, born Nov. 30, 1844, married Dr. Charles H. 
Gerrish, of Exeter, N. H., Feb. 15, 1872. 

5. William Walton, born Jan. 28, 1848; grad. Andover Theological 
Seminary, special course, 1877; m. Kate Julia Hooker, Jan. 1882; 
now in charge of the Central Church, and of the 1st or Hillside 
Congregational Church, in Dracut, Mass. 

6. Florence Nightingale, born March 11, 1857. 


Mr. Nason’s initial contribution to the ReGaisTER appears to have 
been in 1847, while a resident of Newburyport. It is entitled—* The 
burial place at Old Town, Newbury, Ms.,” being a transcript of 
“some of the more quaint and characteristic epitaphs ” in that ancient 
cemetery. The next article, apparently, with his name affixed, in 
April, 1860, was a trans¢ript, from the records, of the births in 
Hopkinton, Mass., from 1720 to 1757, inclusive, followed by “A 
Letter of Love in a ‘ Minister’s Wooing,’ a century and a third ago.” 
This is a copy of a letter to Miss Jane Colman, daughter of the Rev. 
Benjamin Colman, of Boston. She became, at length, “absalute 
mistress of the citey of Medford,” by her marriage with the Rev. 
Ebenezer Turell, Aug. 11, 1726. 

“The old burial places in Exeter, N. H.,” in 1862, was from his 
pen ; in 1866, “ Public Worship in the church at Hopkinton, Mass., 
in the old colonial times,” a humorous sketch. Inthe same number, 
the “ Indebtedness of the English to the Indian languages of America.” 
Also, a Biographical sketch of Joshua Coffin, of Newbury, Mass. 
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In 1867, “Journal of Rev. Joseph Baxter, of Medfield, missionary 
to the Eastern Indiansin 1717 ;” “ Memoir of Jacob Wendell, of Ports- 
mouth, N. H.,” the following year. “Memoir of William Bentley 
Fowle,” 1869. “Memoir of Henry Wilson,” 1878. “Current 
Events,” from 1862 to 1868. Besides these, were the various con- 
tributions to the ReGIsTER, in connection with his editorial work for 
its pages. 

His papers read before the Society, were :—1858. Some incidents 
in the Life of Sir Henry Frankland. 1859. The Life and Writings 
of Mrs. Susannah Rowson. 1860. The Celebrities of Hopkinton, 
Massachusetts. 1860. Ancient Psalmody of New England. 1861. 
Our National Patriotic Music. 1863. On Daniel Webster. This 
was also delivered by request before the New York Historical Society, 
June 2, 1885. 1865. Eulogy on Abraham Lincoln.* 1865. 
Tribute to the Memory of Edward Everett. 1866. On the part 
taken by Americans in producing the great French Revolution. 
1866. On the Literary Character of the Founders of New-Eng- 
land. 1868. The Old Bay State at the Front. 1868. An Ad- 
dress commemorative of the Life and Services of Gov. John A. 
Andrew. 1870. How Steam got across the Continent. 1871. 
The Model Town of Massachusetts. 1875. On the Ancient Psalmo- 
dy of New-England ; in a new form. 1876. The Law of Progress 
under the Light of History. 1878. My Minister, or Reminiscences 
of the Rev. Nathanael Howe of Hopkinton, Mass. 1879. Sir Henry 
Vane, the Defender of Civil and Religious Liberty both in New- 
England and Old (1612-1662). 1882. On Paper and Paper- 
making. 

Mr. Nason had, in addition to the lectures delivered before the 
Society, numerous others. These were received at various times, in 
the most flattering manner, by appreciative and delighted audiences, 
in different sections of the country. Some of them were on the 
following subjects :— 

1. “ Originality,” afterwards published. 2. “ Nothing but a Dandelion,” 
described by him as “ scientific, poetical and humorous.” 3. “ Greenbacks,” 
“humorous.” 4. “The Grand Classic Oratorios.” “The origin, nature, 
design, and progress of the Oratorios, together with sketches of the lives of 
Handel, Haydn, Beethoven and Mendelssohn.” 5. “The mechanism, 
power and beauty of the Human Hand. Scientific and diverting.” 6. “Our 
Indebtedness to Ireland. Historical, poetical and entertaining.” 7. “Our 
Indebtedness to the Grand Army of the Republic.” There were three “ Art- 
lectures,” so called, which were beautifully illustrated by the calcium light, 
under the care of Mr. A. H. Folsom:—1. The celebrated scenes of Switzer- 
land; the Alps, Passes, Tunnel, Glaciers, &c. 2. The seven celebrated 
Art cities of Italy. 3. The Picturesque from Boston to the Golden City. 


* This eulogy was given as a sermon, in the First Congregational Church, Chelsea, April 
16, 1865 ; the day following the reception of the news of Mr. Lincoln’s death. Quite through 
the night, Mr. Nason wrote with a glowing pen, hardly finishing his effort before the hour 
of morning service. That same week—being on his farm at North Billerica—the citizens 
of Exeter sent for him to deliver the Memorial Address at the Town Hall, April 19th. 
By request it was delivered before the New England Historic Genealogical Society, at 
their next monthly meeting, May 3, and soon after published. See ReGisTER, xix. 279, 375. 
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Mr. Nason had the pleasing faculty of re-writing and changing his 
lectures in phraseology and form, so that the same lecture, in name, 
would sometimes be almost like a new production when again and 
again used. This kaleidoscopic character of his writings gave a 
delightful change and variety to his entertainments. Much additional 
matter would be thereby introduced, novel and instructive. 

His lectures “On the Bright-side,” “The Telephone,” “ Sunshine 
and Shower,” were pleasing and popular, as also one on “ National 
Music,” with an accompaniment on the piano, by his son Paul, 
illustrating the favorite music of different nations, with proper 
variations, such as, “Sweet Home,” by Thalberg; “God save the 
King,” by Ocesten ; the “ Marseillaise,” by Roessellen ; the “Carni- 
val of Venice,” by Jaell; the “National Airs of America,” by 
Wallace, &c. 

His lectures and readings were so multifarious and diversified that 
it would be difficult to give an approximate list of these productions. 
He had such a versatility of mind, and such a wonderful power of 
application and presentation, as to make even the commonest things 
wonderful and effective, especially to the young, with whom he must 
have been a great favorite. “‘He speaks with graceful dignity,” 
says one, “with genial humor and poetic fire, and never fails to 
command the admiration of his audience.” “Few of the laborers 
in the general lecture-field,” says the Lowell Courier, “have been 
so universally, and so deservedly successful, as the Rev. Elias Nason. 
He has a most dramatic power of description, a keen sense of humor, 
a sound common sense, a great command of language, remarkable 
power of illustration, and the auxiliaries of wide reading, culture, 
and good memory. We doubt if any lecturer in the field leaves an 
audience better satisfied, more pleasantly entertained, or more profit- 
ed.” His unique lecture on “ Greenbacks” was one of his favorite 
themes, as it was, also, with the masses. The “ Advocaic,” of East 
Boston, Sept. 1871, states that it had been “delivered twenty-six 
times that last winter.” It abounded, as we have been told, in 
originality of expression, and genuine wit, keeping his hearers in the 
best of humor, and eliciting their plaudits at its close, “ while at the 
same time administering sharp castigation for certain follies and 
frailties common to humanity.” His lectures on music and psalmody 
were expressed in simple but forcible language, gushing forth as 
from a fountain of love and enthusiasm. They were welcomed by 
musical societies, amateurs and historians. Being thoroughly pro- 
ficient in the art of stenography, he recorded his own thoughts and 
the words of others with wonderful rapidity; and for the most 
part his sermons were delivered from “shorthand” manuscripts. 

We think the power of Mr. Nason was owing, in a great measure, 
to his pleasing address, fervor of manner, simplicity, and matter-of- 
fact illustration. He appeared to make the most and the best of 


every thing he handled. Evidently, he must have been quick in ae 
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perceptions, of a retentive mind, with a strong and rapid flow of 
thought. It was with him a common expression, “ When you find 
a thing, make a note of it.” He would gather up, in his way-side 
walks, his intercourse with others, his movements to and fro, in 
cars or carriages, some morsels of information to give point toa 
discourse, or pith to an illustration. If he, casually, met a mechanic 
going to his daily toil, he would in many instances carry much from 
that person’s conversation that would be of service to himself, in one 
way or another, making the man, also, and his labors better under- 
stood personally, by drawing out ideas, latent in the mind, that the 
owner was unconscious of possessing. He was quite familiar with 
railroad conductors and engineers, and loved to converse with them. 
On one occasion, and perhaps more than once, he ran an engine, for 
a considerable distance on the road, after receiving proper instruc- 
tions how to operate. 
The publications of Mr. Nason were : 


(1) Songs for the School Room, 1842. (2) Chrestomathie Frangaise, 
1849. (3) Memoir of the Rev. Nathanael Howe, of Hopkinton, 1851. (4) 
Thou Shalt not Steal, a Sermon preached in Natick, 1852. (5) Strength and 
Beauty of the Sanctuary, a Dedication Sermon, Natick, 1854. (6) Con- 
gregational Hymn Book, 1857. (7) Vestry, Hymn Book, 1857. (8) 
Congregational Tune Book, 1858. (9) New Congregational Hymn and 
Tune Book, 1859. (10) Our Obligations to Defend Our Country, 1861. 
(11) Sermon on the War, 1861. (12) Songs for Social and Public Wor- 
ship, 1862. (13) Record of Events, Exeter, N. H., 1861, 1862, 1863 (three 
pamphlets). (14) Eulogy on Abraham Lincoln, 1865. (15) Eulogy on 
Edward Everett, 1865. (16) Fountains of Salvation, 1865. (17) Life of 
Sir Charles Henry Frankland, 1865. (18) Biographical Sketch of Joshua 
Coffin, 1866. (19) Journal of the Rev. Joseph Baxter, of Medfield (in 
1717), 1867. (20) Eulogy on Gov. John A. Andrew, 1868. (21) Our 
National Song, 1869. (22) Memoir of William B. Fowle, 1869. (23) 
Life of Mrs. Susannah Rowson, 1870. (24) Carmina Celi, 1870. (25) 
Life of Henry Wilson, 1872. (26) Howe Family Gathering, 1872. 
(27) Gazetteer of Massachusetts, 1874. (28) Life of Charles Sumner, 
1874. (29) Centennial Oration, Billerica, 1876. (30) Lives of Moody 
and Sankey, 1877. (31) History of Dunstable, Mass., 1877. (32) His- 
tories of Beverly, Essex, Hamilton, Ipswich, Manchester and Rowley, in 
the History of Essex County, Mass., 1878. (33) History of the County of 
Worcester, Mass., in the History of New England, 1879. (34) Histories 
of Dracut, Dunstable, Hopkinton and Tyngsborough, in the History of 
Middlesex County, Mass., 1880. (35) A Literary History of the Bible, 
1881. (36) Discourse on the Death of James A. Garfield, 1881. (37) 
Originality; a Lecture, 1882. (38) Hand Book of St. Augustine, Florida, 
1883. (39) Histories of Nantucket, Brockton and Holbrook, in Chapin’s 
New England and the South, 1883. 

Works unpublished :—History of Hopkinton; Genealogy of the Nason 
Family; Grains of Gold from the Alcoves of my Library. 

In prospective :—Biographical Dictionary of noted men and women in 
Massachusetts. A volume of his own poetical compositions, Christ in 
Song. 
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His writings for the press have been varied and numerous. 
During the war, and while in Europe, he was a correspondent for 
The Traveller, Christian Union, Congregationalist, Youth's 
Companion, and other papers, under the name of “ Waybridge.” 
He several times visited the seat of war, during the nation’s struggle, 
making personal observations. Much of the information thus obtained 
was communicated to the Traveller, afore mentioned. Being an 
active member of the United States Christian Commission during the 
years 1861-1865, he had ample facilities for obtaining news directly 
from the army. Besides several hymns, he wrote many short poems 
which were printed in the secular and religious papers. “His know- 
ledge of versification enabled him to see, at a glance, the errors or 
defects in a verse or hymn, and his ideas of correct composition were 
such that his criticisms were sometimes very severe.” Interesting 
articles on “Church Psalmody of the Olden Times,” were furnished 
by him, in 1877, to a paper called “The Contributor,” published in 
Boston. Number V. of the series is before us, in which he writes 
concerning the fugue tunes, and gives brief sketches of composers, 
in those and similar lines of music, such as Timothy Swan, of 
“The New England Harmony,” who composed poetry as well as 
music, and was author of “China,” named at first “Calcutta,” one 
of the most original of our American melodies. It is finely 
adapted to the devotional words of Dr. Watts,—“* Why do we 
mourn departing friends,” &c., and when sung, as it used to be, in 
a soft and subdued manner at funerals, has served to allay the sorrow 
of many a stricken heart. “There is enough music in ‘China,’ said 
a great musical critic once to me, ‘for a whole oratorio.’ It has the 
wild and wailing spirit of some old coronach of the Highlands of 
Scotland, and would seem to have been inspired by musing on the 
melancholy songs of Ossian.” Other composers noticed in this 
article, are, Oliver Holden, publisher of “ The American Harmony,” 
who wrote “Coronation,” “Confidence,” etc.; Daniel Read, to 
whom we are indebted for “ Windham,” “ Winter,” and “ Sherburne,” 
publisher of “The Columbian Harmony ;” and Jacob Kimball, of 
“The Rural Harmony,” who composed the tune called “ Invitation,” 

His notice of Mrs. Sarah Flower Adams, who wrote the popular 
hymn, “Nearer my God to Thee,” seems discriminating and just. 
This criticism, by a Trinitarian, an Orthodox Congregationalist, so 
called, of a lady reputed Unitarian, is liberal, and catholic in a 
high degree, perfectly in keeping, with a long continued and intimate 
personal knowledge of our esteemed departed friend. The article 
was furnished to the “ Congregationalist,” Oct. 17, 1870, to which 
paper he was a contributor. He says :— 


This is one of the most beautiful hymns in our language. It is founded 
on the celebrated dream of Jacob (Gen. xxviii. 12-22), and most sweetly 
and touchingly expresses the aspiration of a bruised and chastened spirit 
for the consolations of a brighter and a better world. In imagery, 
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in diction, in sentiment, the hymn is exquisite. Every word is fitly 
chosen, fitly introduced, as an apple of gold in a picture of silver. The 
rhyme and rhythm are perfect; the melody, clearness, precision, and com- 
pactness of the language, are inimitable. It is the hallowed outbounding 
of a soul in its most profound devotion after God. In the earnest simplicity 
of this lyric, art is not for an instant thought of, yet it is constructed on its 
highest principles. In form it is faultless as the “Elegy” of Gray, or the 
“Dirge in Cymberline” of Collins; in thought it is the aspiration of every 
earnest Christian heart; hence no recent hymn has acquired in England or 
America such popular favor. No modern manual of praise and prayer is, 
or can afford to be, without it; no congregation can unite in singing it, 
especially to Dr. Mason’s beautiful tune of “ Bethany,” without emotion. 


After a brief sketch of the writer of the hymn, he continues, in 
regard to her character : 


The piety of this gifted lady was earnest, ardent, and enlightened. She 
lived to bless and beautify the world by the angelic ministrations of a 
great, friendly and Christ-loving hand and heart. 


The eloquent tribute of Mr. Nason to the memory of Hon. Edward 
Everett, delivered before the New England Historic Genealogical 
Society, in 1865, may be considered not only as one of his best 
efforts, but also one of the best ever delivered in regard to the life 
and career of that distinguished orator and statesman. We give a 
short extract :— 


What, then, are the leading traits and characteristics of the lamented 
Everett as a literary man? I answer, A natural quickness of parts, together 
with a corresponding flexible and delicate physical organization, which 
enabled him to seize upon knowledge with surprising certainty, and bear 
away the sweets of it while others were still hesitating to commence the 
task. He acquired the art, for which Webster was so remarkable, of read- 
ing by the page, instead of by the line,—grasping the writer’s meaning at a 
glance. As an eagle on the wing, he pounced upon his game, and never 
missed. This, with his most loyal memory, made him, par excellence, a 
ready man,—ready not only to extract the nectar from the flowers of 
literature, but to summon, as by a magician’s wand, whatever he desired 
into immediate use. Most of you, gentlemen, must have observed how 
quick his mind was, in his speaking, to lay hold of any passing circumstance, 
and to weave it naturally into the structure of his discourse, leaving neither 
joint nor suture visible. On one occasion, through the failure of another, 
he was called on suddenly to deliver the Phi Beta Kappa oration at Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Longfellow had agreed to read a poem at the close of the 
addrees; but, finding that Mr. Everett was to make it, he insisted upon 
going through his part in advance of the distinguished orator. Mr. Everett 
heard the new production with attention; but it were hard to conceive the 
surprise of the author of “ Evangeline” to hear, a few moments afterwards, 
the most beautiful lines of his unprinted poem dropping as pearls from the 
orator’s lips, and admirably turned to the embellishment of his own 
discourse. 


His Eulogy on Abraham Lincoln, delivered in Boston, the same 
year, before our Society, is also truly admirable and just. He said: 
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His heart, though mighty as a lion’s, was full of the milk of human 
kindness; his golden charities, as the perfume of the sandal wood, flowed 
out even upon the axe that was cutting his life away; and perhaps no man 
ever revealed more of the spirit of that touching verse of a beloved poet of 
our own Society,— 


‘* A little word in kindness spoken, 
A motion or a tear, 

Has often healed the heart that’s broken, 
And made a friend sincere.” 


He had a great, loving, generous heart, and his actions come to us as 
sunbeams through the cloud of war; they enshrine him eternally in the 
deepest chambers of the-soul of his country. 


Mr. Nason was a man of great sociability, with a word of cheer 
and a look of kindness for others. In his conversations and lectures 
he sometimes dealt in superlatives, but his tone and manner 
toward you had a corresponding elevation. He was quick to 
discern good traits in others, and his friendships, when made, were 
strong and lasting. His mind was so constituted by nature, 
and enlarged and expanded by culture and observation, that he 
could take in and dwell upon almost any subject suitable for re- 
flection and conversation. This versatility, as has before been 
hinted at, may be considered truly wonderful. Says his son Wil- 
liam :— 

His love for the languages never forsook him, and in Latin, Greek, 
French, Italian and Spanish he was at home. He had made a study and 
acquired the knowledge of twelve different languages, and there was no 
subject in natural history, botany, geology, mineralogy, philosophy, meta- 
physics or science but what interested him and gained a share of his attention. 

Some years ago, in company with the writer, the conversation 
turned to the subject of favorite authors of poetry. He sat down 
and with his pencil, in a playful manner, made two drawings on 
paper, in the form of a pyramid. On one he placed the names of 
his favorites in American poetry, on the other those who were Eng- 
lish writers. At the base of the pillar, on the American shaft, stood 
the name of Whittier. Following, in order, toward the top, were 
the names of Bryant, Halleck, Longfellow, Poe, Sigourney, Willis, 
Smith, Holmes, Amelia Welby, Pierpont, Peabody, Aldrich, 
Muhlenburg, Lowell, Lunt. On the English column, first, Byron, 
then Scott, followed by Moore, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey, 
Hemans, Heber, Smith, Crabbe, Keble, Wilson. He was himself 
a poet of no inferior order; he wrote many hymns, and composed 
not a few tunes. The well known lines, commencing, “Jesus only, 
when the morning,” have had a wide popularity. This hymn sprang 
from the heart of the writer, as the close to’a sermon on the same 
theme, at Natick, in the year 1856. It was first published in a juve- 
nile paper, at Boston, called the “Well Spring,” with the author's 
own music attached. It has since taken its place in several hymn 
books. The “Congregational Hymn Book for the service of the 
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Sanctuary,” published in 1857, which he compiled, contains some 
of the choicest effusions of Watts, Doddridge, Wesley, Mrs. Steele, 
Newton, Heber, Montgomery and others. His modesty, perhaps, 
allowed him to give but one of his own composition (hymn 110), 
which is an inspiring lyric, commencing :— 
** To Thee, O God, in grateful praise, 
All nature wakes harmonious lays; 


The rolling flood, beast, bird, and bee, 
Join in perpetual praise to Thee.” 


He had no sympathy with those compilers of hymn books, so 
common in our day, who alter and torture the phraseology and 
sentiments of the original to suit their own notions of propriety and 
praise. In his preface to the “Congregational Hymn Book,” he 
writes :— 

Believing that the changes and mutilations which most of our standard 
hymns have from time to time undergone are alike at variance with good 
taste and literary integrity, and that a continuance of this practice must 
prove highly detrimental to the best interests of hymnology, the compiler 
has ventured on no alterations and emendations in the hymns of this collec- 
tion, except in the way of abridgment, or of correcting grammatical and 
rhythmical errors, or of restoring the hymns to their original form, which is 
found to be, in almost every instance, the most lyrical, the most devotional, 
and the best. The psalms of Dr. Watts have been collated with his own 
edition of 1719, and both psalms and hymns with the quarto edition of his 
works published by his executors in 1753. 


The hymns of other writers, mentioned, were “read and rectified 
by early editions of their respective works,” and others given as 
revised by their own hands. 

Mr. Nason had contemplated publishing, in a small volume, a 
selection of his poetical compositions, but to the regret of his friends 
the work was never done. _ Says his son Charles : 


He maintained a large correspondence throughout his life, and the letters 
received by him were carefully preserved.. His collection of autographs, 
classed alphabetically, covered a wide range among men of letters in this 
country and abroad. 


He was a lover of “small books ;” multwm in parvo would be his 
motto in regard to them. Books that could be taken in the hand, 
and transferred readily to and from the pocket, were the books that 
for utility and convenience he delighted to use. How often his 
pleasant face and form might be seen, in years gone by, bending 
over, and looking eagerly in, receptacles for books, outside the win- 
dows of stores in Cornhill, Brattle Street and elsewhere, for his 
mental treasures. How judiciously selections for his railway travels, 
sometimes monotonous and tedious, would be made, the time beguiled, 
and the public benefited, in lecture or by conversation, through those 
literary findings. His library, containing at one time, as estimated, 
some three thousand volumes, in various languages, was a curiosity- 
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shop of materials for thought and suggestion, not always found, in 
the same degree, in larger or more costly tomes of the “collector,” 
so called, the amateur or the specialist. He was fond occasionally 
of reading, for recreation, some of the lighter literature of the day ; 
and as he had not always sufficient time at his command to select 
from, or read, the fruitful emissions of the press, he arranged with a 
young lady of his acquaintance, in whom he confided, to make choice, 
among the novelties, of such stories, romances, or tales, as she, in 
her judgment, thought would be pleasing or agreeable to him. She 
succeeded so well, in this respect, that he used, often, to take those 
very books to read that were suggested to him by his fair assistant. 
On relating the circumstances to a female in New Hampshire, with 
whom we became acquainted, some time after the death of Mr. 
Nason, she remarked that the person mentioned was her sister. 

It gives us great pleasure, in closing this memoir, to present to 
our readers a few testimonials in regard to the life, character and 
services of our departed friend, by those who knew him well. Our 
worthy associate, John Ward Dean, A.M., the editor of this 
journal, remarks :-— 


To the best of my recollection, I was introduced to the Rev. Mr. Nason 
in 1856, by the late Samuel G. Drake, A.M., then editor of the ReaisTEr. 
I had known him by reputation before. In the fall of 1857, I was author- 
ized by the Board of Directors of the New England Historic Genealogical 
Society, of which board I was secretary, to invite him to read a paper 
before the society. He accepted, and in March, 1858, gave us a paper on 
“The Life and Times of Sir Henry Frankland.” This was the first time I 
had heard Mr. Nason and the first time that he lectured before the Society. 
I was surprised and delighted with the paper, as were his other hearers. 
The incidents in the life of Sir Charles Henry Frankland, baronet, so 
strange and romantic, were new to me, and the picturesque manner in 
which he portrayed them carried us along spellbound to the close of his 
paper. From that time he was a favorite with the members of the society, 
and whenever it was announced that he was to address us, a full audience 
was sure to greet him. 

Afterwards I heard him in the pulpit and lecture hall, where he showed 
the same fervid and impassioned eloquence which captivated my imagination 
when I first listened to him. The matter as well as the style of his ad- 
dresses commended them to his hearers. He had collected a vast fund of 
information on a wide range of subjects, and when the occasion required 
was able to present it in an attractive form. For at least a score of years 
his lecturing tours included all parts of New England, with occasional visits 
to other sections of the country. So popular was he, that a lecture in a 
town in one year was almost invariably followed by an invitation the next 
year. 

Mr. Nason had the same qualities as a writer that he had as a speaker. 
His books on literary subjects are full of rich thoughts clothed in beautiful 
language. Those of a statistical character bear evidence of conscientious 
and continuous labor. All show a vigorous intellect, cultivated by reading 
and reflection. 

He was a delightful companion—full of vivacity, wit and wisdom. His 
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spirits were joyous and buoyant. He looked upon the bright side of every- 
thing, and encouraged others to do so. He was a faithful as well as a warm 
friend. I enjoyed much his visits to the rooms of the New England His- 
toric Genealogical Society, where he frequently called upon me, and where 
we discussed our plans of literary work and talked about what was going 
on in the historical and literary world. 


Rev. Edmund Dowse, D.D., of Sherborn, Mass., who on the 10th 
of October last celebrated the 50th anniversary of his pastorate in 
that place, writes :— 

I first became acquainted with Mr. Nason at the time of his installation 
at Natick. While he was pastor of that church he was my nearest clerical 
neighbor. We were very often together, and our relations were always 
of the pleasantest kind. He was uniformly courteous, kind and reciprocal- 
ly helpful. He was a scholar of varied acquirements, which he utilized in 
his sermons and lectures in such a way as to make them peculiarly interest- 
ing and attractive. He was possessed of an unusually nice literary taste. 
This was apparent in all his productions, but it was especially conspicuous 
in the Hymn Book that he compiled and published while at Natick, and 
which he desired me to review with him while in manuscript. This exer- 
cise afforded me much pleasure and gave me a high appreciation of his 
qualities as a writer, a poet, and hymnologist. I am happy to bear witness 
to his reputation as a gentleman, a scholar and a genial and warm-hearted 
friend.” 


Rev. Caleb Davis Bradlee, D.D., senior pastor of the Unitarian 
Church at Harrison Square, Dorchester, thus feelingly expresses 
himself :— 

“ You have asked me to say a few words for Brother Nason, and I hardly 
know how to refuse to speak for him, when he was always so ready to 
speak for others, and has scattered so many flowers over the graves of those 
whose lives have been so precious, and the memories of whom will never 
perish. He certainly had a keen spiritual eye by which he could instantly 
detect all the best parts of a character, and it was a treat to see him take up 
a life that had been passed on earth and had gone to God, and by his skil- 
ful rhetoric and loving soul show us all the bright spots, and cover us with 
the mantle of all that was great, good and glorious in the ascended prophets. 

As a scholar he was cosmopolitan. Master of many languages he could 
wander into various fields where but few of us would dare to venture, and 
he would bring back from his search abundant sheaves that would nourish, 
strengthen and inspire those of us who were blessed by the bestowal of his 
treasures. As a friend, too, none were more affectionate, inspiring, comfort- 
ing and loyal, for he was quite as ready to correct as to approve, and 
oftentimes his genial encouragement would stir a timid heart into noble re- 
solves. He was, also, the Christian gentleman; politeness was baptized 
with unction, and the greeting was as sincere as it was warm; having ef- 
fusive lips, perhaps, but those lips consecrated by a loving soul. 

I shall never forget words that he once spoke to me that have been a power 
for good ever since he uttered them; and when he said, years ago, “ Let 
your light shine,” he gave to my soul a courage that has been to mea 
great help all through the various duties that I have had to meet; and most 
grateful am I to him that he thus strengthened my faith, and uplifted 
my heart. I wish I could say more, for I could not say too much, though 
I most certainly can exclaim, Blessed be his memory forever and ever. 
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Rev. William J. Batt, of Concord, Mass., furnishes the 


following :— 


The beginning of my ministry was in a town adjoining that in which Mr. 
Nason lived. I then first knew him. His friendliness at that time drew 
me to him and won my esteem. In those days, also, I first heard him in 
the pulpit. The sermon was preached before the Conference, and was the 
one thing of the entire occasion which I have never forgotten. It was upon 
“ Light” as a symbol of Christ. The beauty of the thought, the energy of 
the delivery, and the sympathy of the preacher with his theme, all combined 
to make the sermon a model for imitation. Whenever that subject is 
announced in the pulpit, I still say to myself, “that is Mr. Nason’s 
subject.” 

Mr. Nason never impressed me more by his remarkable qualities and 
gifts than in his later years. He seemed to me then a fine illustration of 
the scripture that promises the good man abiding strength in his old age. 
His lecture upon “ Manliness” was very successful in our community, but 
a few years before his death. Its repetition was called for, and I can hardly 
think of “the human hand,” without recalling him who spoke about it in 
such a wonderful way. It was, however, his enjoyment of pulpit work, his 
very late continued force as a preacher, his hold upon the affectionate respect 
of his hearers, and the fruitfulness of his preaching even in life’s decline, 
that gave the peculiar charm to his last years. 


Mr. Daniel C. Colesworthy, of Boston, justly says :— 


For versatility of talents I know of but few, if any, who would compare 
with the late Rev. Elias Nason. He seemed to be familiar with science, 
philology, mechanics, botany, history and genealogy. He was at home 
among the trees of the forest, and the birds of the grove, and always found 
pleasure in contemplating the works of his Creator. He was kind and 
social to all classes—to the humble and the elevated—the ignorant and the 
learned, and his friends were found in ali conditions of society, and among 
people of all ages. A practical, every day man, Mr. Nason did good in a 
thousand instances where multitudes fail to see the opportunity. He was 
loved by all classes in the community, having a kind word and a smile for 
every one he met. I miss the friend of a life time and shall never cease to 
remember the favors bestowed, betraying an unselfish disposition, a genial 
nature and a heart alive to the interests of God and humanity. 


Rev. Joseph P. Bixby, of Revere, Mass., speaks appropriately of 


our mutual friend :— 


I am glad to testify to the fidelity of Rev. Elias Nason as a minister 
during the last years of his life. I exchanged with him when he was serv- 
ing two parishes, one in Lowell, and one in Dracut, and was surprised to 
find what spiritual fruit he was gathering, and to learn how greatly he was 
esteemed by his people. 

He was the most social man of my acquaintance, ‘and I think I may add, 
also, the most genial. He was exceedingly versatile as a scholar, excelling 
as preacher, lecturer, historian and writer. His soul was full of music, 
and few could lead a praise service as he could. In his death every one 
who knew him has lost a true christian friend. 
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We close with a loving tribute from the Rev. Nathan F. Carter, 
of Concord, N. H. :— 


I became intimately acquainted with Rev. Elias Nason nearly thirty 
years ago, when he was pastor of the First Church in Exeter, N. H., where 
I attended service while Principal of the High School there. Ever since, 
during his life, occasional meetings and correspondence served to strengthen 
our mutual attachment, and increase my admiration of him as a man, friend, 
minister, lecturer and scholar. He was one of the most genial men I ever 
met, warm-hearted, sympathetic, confiding, and overflowing with good 
humor. His presence, like the sunshine, was full of inspiration. He had 
rare conversational powers, and was both entertaining and instructive. 
Few men were more observing, and had a wider and more versatile know- 
ledge of men, places and things. After visiting a new place in his winter 
lecturing, he could give more historic facts of it, than many, after years of 
residence. I have been astonished at the fulness of such acquisitions. He 
seemed to have an instinct for them, and never to forget a fact once learned. 
He was a great lover of nature, and constantly drew from it illustrations 
and analogies, in fresh and racy ways, for the enrichment and perspicuity 
of his literary and pulpit work. As a preacher, he always had something 
to say, original and interesting, and often, as others have remarked, by the 
fervor of his eloquence seemed to lift one almost to heaven. His war 
sermons were especially eloquent and stimulating, and showed him a patriot 
to the heart’s core. 

As a lecturer he was entertaining and interesting, often pointing his 
discourse with polished shafts of wit, humor and satire, which his audiences 
greatly enjoyed. Few could interest and hold their attention better than 
he. A practical teacher once remarked, after hearing one of his lectures, 
he was “ thankful one minister in New Hampshire knows how to speak.” 

His scholarship was extensive, intelligent, discriminating, and on many 
subjects an authority. 

As I remember my intercourse with him during these many years, I am 
constrained to add my testimony to his superior qualities of mind and heart, 
making him one whose society and friendship were greatly to be prized. 
He had his imperfections, like others, but, as a Christian man he was noble, 
and generous to a fault, a lover of God and his fellow men, ready to help 
all who needed his help, and seeking, as best he could, to impress himself 
for good on his generation. In all the circle of intimate acquaintances, I 
have known but few whom I have deemed worthy, for his many virtues, 
of so warm a place in my heart! His memory is like a benediction. 





PORTRAITS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE PUBLIC MEN 
AND OTHERS. 


Communicated by Ex-Gov. BENJAMIN F. Prescort, of Epping, N. H. 


[In the October number of the Recister of 1874, the April 
number of 1880, and the July number of 1883, will be found lists 
of portraits, marble busts and medallions, which were secured for 
the State of New Hampshire, Dartmouth College, Phillips Exeter 
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Academy, the New Hampshire Historical Society, and a few other 
institutions, through the personal efforts of Ex-Gov. Benjamin F. 
Prescott, of Epping. Since July, 1883, he has continued his work 
in this direction, and we publish here another list which he has fur- 
nished. The number of portraits he has secured and are now on 
exhibition in different halls in New Hampshire, is about two hundred. 
Many more prominent and interesting ones are promised, and will, 
no doubt, in due time be placed in their appropriate places in the 
above collections. —Ep1rTor. ] 


PaILiies (EXETER) ACADEMY. 


Rev. ANDREW Preston PraBopy, D.D. An original portrait 
by J. Harvey Young, of Boston, two thirds length, sitting posture. 
Dr. Peabody was a Trustee of the institution for forty years and 
president of the Board for thirty years. Painted by order of the 
Trustees. 

JEREMIAH Kingman, Esq., a liberal benefactor in the sum of 
$37,000. A life size crayon, by F. E. Wright. Secured by the 
Trustees. 

Francois Parkman Hourp, M.D., a pupil in 1830, and a bene- 
factor in the sum of $50,000 to the institution. The painting is an 
original in oil, by H. I. Thompson. 

NatHANIEL Houmes Morison, LL.D. An original oil por- 
trait. Presented to the Academy by his children. Mr. Morison 
was a pupil there in 1834; is now Provost of the Peabody Institute, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. JouN Hopkins Morison, D.D. A plaster cast, from a 
marble bust, by Daniel C. French, of Concord, Mass. Presented 
by Mr. Morison, who was a pupil there in 1825. 

Prof. Richarp WEnMAN Swav, a pupil in 1836, and instructor 
in the Academy from 1842 to 1851. A life size crayon. Present- 
ed by Mr. Swan. 

Hon. Bensamin F. Presoorr. An original in oil, by U. D. 
Tenney. Presented to the Academy by Mr. Prescott, who was a 
pupil there from 1850 to 1853, and Gov. of New Hampshire from 
June, 1877, to June, 1879. 

Henry Wing ey, of Philadelphia. An original in oil, by Ukle. 
Presented to the Academy by Mr. Winkley, a generous benefactor, 
in the sum of $30,000. 


Court House 1n Exeter, N.-H. 


Hon. JEREMIAH Mason. Copy after an original by Chester 
Harding, by U. D. Tenney, and presented to the county of Rocking- 
ham by Mr. Tenney. 
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Strate House ww Concorp. 


Lt. Jonatuan Eastman, of Concord, N. H., an officer in the 
war of 1812, paymaster in Colonel Ripley’s regiment. Original by 
U. D. Tenney. Presented to the State by his descendants. 

Hon. Woopsury Lanepon, brother of Gov. John Landgon. 
Original by John S. Copley. Copy by A. W. Twitchell, of Albany, 
New York. Two thirds length. Presented by Hon. Walter Lang- 
don, of Hyde Park N. Y., akinsman. Mr. Langdon was the first 
president of the New Hampshire Senate. 


Hon. Joet Parker, LL.D. Two thirds length. A copy by C. 
R. Grant, of Boston, after an original by Hoit. Presented to the 
State by his wife. Judge Parker was Chief Justice of New Hamp- 
shire from 1838 to 1848. 

Hon. Greorce Gitman Foae, LL.D. An original by U. D. 
Tenney. Presented to the State by John Edgerley, his nephew. 
Mr. Fogg was Sec. of State in 1846, U.S. minister to Switzer- 
land from 1861 to 1866, and U. S. Senator by appointment. 

Brig. Gen. James Reep, of the war of the Revolution. An oil 
portrait from a likeness in enamel, painted by Miss Anna De Witt 
Reed, of New York city, a lineal descendant. This portrait was 
presented to the State by Mrs. Caroline G. Reed, wife of the late 
Rev. Sylvanus Reed, who was grandson of Gen. Reed. 

Col. Epwarp E. Cross. Painted by Ulysses D. Tenney. 
Presented to the State by his relatives. Col. Cross was Commander 
of the 5th Regt. N. H. Vols., and was killed at Gettysburg, Pa., 
July 2,1863. He was a native of Lancaster, N. H., and was com- 
missioned Aug. 27, 1861. 

Gov. Samuget W. Hate. Painted by U. D. Tenney. Presented 
to the State by Gov. Hale. 

Hon. JonaTHaN KitrrepGe, LL.D., Class of 1813. An original 
ag by U. D. Tenney. Presented to the State by his children. 

r. Kittredge was Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas from 
August 18, 1855, to August 1, 1859. 

Hon. Zenas CLEMENT. Copy by U. D. Tenney of an original 
portrait. Presented to the State by Hon. Nathaniel Holmes Clement, 
Judge of the City Court of Brooklyn, N. Y., a son. Mr. Clement 
was Treasurer of the State from 1837 to 1843. 

Hon. Peter Sanporn. An original portrait in oil by U. D. 
Tenney. Presented to the State by Mrs. Henry J. Crippen, of 
Concord, N. H., a daughter. Mr. Sanborn was Treasurer of the 
State from 1857 to 1871. 

Hon. Cuester Pike. An original portrait in oil by U. D. 
Tenney. Presented to the State by himself. Mr. Pike was Presi- 
dent of the Senate of New Hampshire in 1887. 
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Hon. Samvuet Livermore. A copy froma painting by Trumbull. 
Presented to the State by Hon. Josiah G. Abbott, of Boston, Mass. 
Mr. Livermore was a member of the Continental Congress; was 
Chief Justice of the Superior Court of Judicature from 1782 to 
1790; was Attorney General of the Province from 1769 to 1776; 
was representative in Congress from 1789 to 1793, and Senator in 
Congress from 1793 to 1801. He was also president of the con- 
vention that adapted the State Constitution of New Hampshire. 


DartmoutTH COLLEGE. 


Hon. Toappeus STEVENS, Class of 1814. Life size colored 
photograph, taken in the prime of life. Presented by Rev. Lucius 
M. Hardy, of Lancaster, Pa. 

Rey. Naraanret SmitH Fotsom, D.D., Class of 1828. Life 
size crayon portrait, by Giles, of Boston. Presented by his children. 

Prof. Joun Carrott Proctor, Class of 1864. Original by 
U. D. Tenney. Presented to the College by his classmates. Prof. 
Proctor occupied the Greek chair from 1870 to 1879. 


Dr. Georcr Curerne Suattuck, LL.D., Class of 1803. Copy 
of an original by Stuart, by R. L. Presented by his son Dr. George 
C. Shattuck, of Boston. Dr. Shattuck was a liberal benefactor to 
his Alma Mater, having given valuable books to the library, also 
presented the portraits of Webster, Mason, Smith and Hopkinson, 
counsel in the celebrated “ Dartmouth College case,” and built and 
equipped the observatory, which bears his name. 


Hon. Tappan WentwortH. An original by Thomas B. Law- 
son, of Lowell. Presented to the College by his wife, Mrs. Anne 
Wentworth. Mr. Wentworth was a princely benefactor to the 
institution, in the sum of $500,000. 

Rev. Samuet Cotcorp Bartiett, D.D., LL.D., Class of 1836, 
and President of the College. Two thirds length, sitting posture. 
An original by Frederick P. Vinton, of Boston. Presented by 
Samuel C. and William H. Bartlett, his nephews, of Peoria, Illinois. 

Hon. Levi Woopsury, LL.D., Class of 1809. Presented by 
Hon. Charles Levi Woodbury, a son, and other members of his family. 
Original by C. B. King, of Washington, D. C. 

Prof. BezaLeeL WoopwakrD, the first tutor and first professor 
in Dartmouth College, and a graduate of Yale College in 1764; was 
tutor from 1770 to 1778, and professor from 1782 to 1804. He 
married Mary, daughter of Eleazer Wheelock, D.D., the founder of 
the College. Her portrait was also secured and hangs by the side 
of her husband. They were presented by William S. Woodward, 
Esq., of Brooklyn, N. Y., a grandson. 

Gen. Henry Kemsie OLiver, Class of 1818. An original by 
Adelaide Cole. Presented by his family. 
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Hon. Epwin W. Stoueuton, LL.D., of New York. An origi- 
nal portrait painted by his wife, Mrs. Mary Fiske Stoughton, and 
presented by her to the College. Mr. Stoughton was a liberal bene- 
factor to the Medical College, in the sum of $12,000. 


Hon. Epwarp Asuton Ro.turns, Class of 1851. An original 
by U. D. Tenney, two thirds length, in sitting posture. Mr. Rol- 
lins erected and presented to the College the elegant chapel, which 
bears his name, and was dedicated in June, 1885. 


Hon. Lincotn Frage Brignam, LL.D., Class of 1842. An 
original by Walker, of Boston. Two thirds length, in a 
standing position. Presented to the College by his family. Judge 
Brigham has been Chief Justice of the Superior Court of Massa- 
chusetts since 1869. 

Rev. Danret Poor, D.D., Class of 1811. An original painting. 
Presented to the College by bis family. Dr. Poor was an early, 
eminent and successful foreign missionary. 


Rev. Witt1am Goopeti, D.D., Class of 1817. Painted by 
Loyer. Presented by his son and daughter. He was a distin- 
guished foreign missionary for many years. 


Samuet Harvey Taytor, LL.D., Class of 1832. An original 
painting. Presented to the College by his sister, the wife of Ex- 
Gov. Horace Fairbanks, of St. Johnsbury, Vt. Dr. Taylor was 
the distinguished principal of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., 
from 1837 to 1871. 

Hon. Samurt Sumner Wipe, LL.D., Class of 1789. An 
original by Thomas B. Lawson, of Lowell, Mass. Presented to the 
College by Hon. Nathan Crosby, LL.D., of the Class of 1820. 
Judge Wilde was a member of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
from 1815 to 1850. 

Hon. NatHan Crossy, LL.D., Class of 1820. An original by 
Thomas B. Lawson, of Lowell, Mass. Presented to the College 
by his family. 

BenJAMIN Prerce Cueney. An original by Thomas B. Lawson, 
of Lowell, Mass. Two thirds length, sitting posture. Mr. Cheney 
has been a generous benefactor to the College. Painted by order of 
the trustees. His gift was $50,000. 

Hon, GeorGe Gitman Foee, LL.D., Class of 1839. An original 
by U. D. Tenney. Presented to the College by John Edgerley, a 
nephew. Mr. Fogg was a benefactor to the College, U. S. Minister 
to Switzerland from 1861 to 1866, and U. S. Senator by appointment. 


Hon. Danret Mintrmore Caristiz, LL.D., Class of 1815. 
An original by U. D. Tenney. Presented to the College by Mrs. 
Samuel M. Fisher, of Dover, his daughter. Mr. Christie was one 
of the most eminent and successful lawyers in New Hampshire. 
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Rev. NatnanteL Bouton, D.D. An original by Miss Jennie 
Straw, of Concord, N. H. Presented to the College by his children. 
Dr. Bouton was a trustee of the College from 1840 to 1877. 

Henry Wrinkxey, of Philadelphia, Pa. An original in oil by 
Ukle, and also a full size crayon by Kurtz. Presented to the College 
by Mr. Winkley, who was a munificent benefactor, in the sum of 
$80,000. 

Ex-Gov. Freperick Smytu, of New Hampshire. An original, 
two thirds length, by U. D. Tenney. Presented by himself. 

Rey. Asa Dopee Suita, D.D., LL.D. An original by U. D. 
Tenney, two thirds length. Presented to the College by Ex-Gov. 
Frederick Smyth. Dr. Smith graduated in 1830, was Trustee and 
President of the College from 1863 to 1877. 

Hon. Witi1aM PLuMER WHEELER, of Keene, N.H. An origi- 
nal by U. D. Tenney ; two thirds length. Presented to the College 
by his son. Mr. Wheeler was a supporter and friend of the College 
of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, and aided much in securing 
its location at Hanover, and funds for its support. 

Ex-President James A. GARFIELD. Full length, standing posi- 
tion. An original by Francis B. Carpenter, of New York. Present- 
ed to the College by Harold C. Bullard, a graduate from Dartmouth 
in 1884. 

Prof. BenzaMin GREENLEAF, Class of 1813. An original. 
Presented to the College by his daughters. He was a successful 
educator and author of many works in mathematics. 

Prof. Cyrus 8. Ricnarps, LL.D., Class of 1835. An original 
in oil by U. D. Tenney. Presented to the College by his pupils. 
Dr. Richards was a distinguished educator, and was principal of 
Kimball Union Academy at Meriden, New Hampshire, from 1835 
to 1871, and instructor in the Latin and Greek Languages in 
Howard University, Washington, D. C., from 1871 to 1885. 

Hon. Curnton W. Srantey. An original by U. D. Tenney. 
Presented by his wife. Mr. Stanley graduated in 1849, was an 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of N. H. from 1876 to 
1884. Trustee of the College from 1881 to 1884, and Trustee of the 
N. H. College of Agriculture from 1883-4. 





THE POMEROYS OF NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
By Wi.1u1am K. Wricut, Esq., of Northampton, Mass. 


1. ELtweD Pomeroy, ancestor of Northampton Pomeroys, is supposed 
to have come to this country from Devonshire, England, in 1630. 
He was in Dorchester, Mass., 1633-—1635—was called in Dorchester 
records Eltwid Pumry. In Northampton records he is called 
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Eltwed Pumry. He probably removed to Windsor, Conn., about 
1635 or 1636. His first wife died in Windsor, Conn., July 5, 1665. 
Her name not ascertained. His second wife was Lydia, widow of 
Thomas Parsons. The names of his children were: 


Mary, d. in Windsor, Dec. 19, 1640. 

JOHN, d. in Windsor, ——, 1647. 

ELpaD, d. in Northampton, Mass., May 22, 1662. He gave his property 
(which was of small amount) to his betrothed Susanna Cunliffe. 
Her parents came from Dorchester (see REGISTER, vol. xl. p. 256). 

MEDAD, bap. Aug. 19, 1638. 

CaLeB, bap. March 6, 1641; m. Hephsibah Baker, of Windsor.* 

Mary 2d, bap. April 21, 1644; d. young. 

JosHua, bap. Nov. 22, 1646; m. Ist, Elizabeth Lyman; 2d, Abigail 
Cook.t 


vili. Joszpu, bap. June 20, 1652. 

Eltwed Pumry was brought from Windsor, Conn., to Northampton about 
the year 1670 or 1671—+to be cared for in his old age by his son, Deacon 
Medad. 


2. Dea. Mepap* Pumry (Zitwed') came from Windsor, Conn., to 


i. 
ili. 


. iv. 


vii. 


Northampton about the year 1659; was by trade a blacksmith, and 

seems to have been a man of sterling character and much influence. 

His homestead was in the centre of Northampton, bounded easterly 

on Meeting-house hill. The public house, long known as the 

Warner House, was situated on this homestead. Deacon Medad 

Pumry during his whole life was much respected and trusted by his 

fellow townsmen, holding many offices of trust and responsibility; 

was chosen Deacon of the church, Rev. Solomon Stoddard, pastor, in 

1675. He was often employed in the settlement of estates; was 

chosen town clerk in 1692, and town treasurer in 1693, which offices 

he held by annual re-election for a period of about twenty years. He 
was for many years one of the Board of Selectmen, and was elected 

a Representative to the General Court in 1677, 1683, 1684, 1685, 

1686, 1690 and 1692. He married Ist, Experience Woodward, 

Nov. 21, 1661. She died in 1686. He married 2d, Abigail Chauncy, 

widow of Rev. Nathaniel Chauncy and daughter of Elder John 

Strong, Sept. 8, 1686. He married 3d, Hannah, widow of Thomas 

Noble of Westfield, Mass., Jan. 24, 1704. Children: 

JouN,® b. Aug. 24, 1662; d. Jan. 23, 1686. 

JOSEPH, b. Dec. 24, 1664; d. Feb. 17, 1665. 

MEHITABLE, b. July 3, 1666; m. John King, Jr., 1686. Their children: 
1. Mehitabel,* b. March 13, 1690; m. Eliakim Strong, Aug. 13, 1712; 
lived in Durham, Conn. 2. Experience, b. April 17, 1693; m. Timothy 
Dwight, 1716. 3. Medad, b. March 26, 1699. 4. Catharine, b. Aug. 
17, 1701; m. James Hickock of Durham, Nov. 17, 1724. He died in 
seven months afterwards. She m. Nathaniel Phelps, May 25, 1730. 
5. John, b. April 1, 1704. 6. Twins, b. June 1, 1706; d. 7. Thank- 
ful, b. Feb. 18, 1709; d. March 7, 1709. 

EBENEZER, b. May 30, 1669. 

JosEPH 2d, b. June 26, 1672; m. Hannah Seymore, Nov. 29, 1692. 

MepapD, b. June 19, 1674; d. July 10, 1674. 

Eviakm, b. Aug. 10, 1675; d. July 23, 1676. 


vili. MINDWELL, b. July, 1677; m. Joseph King, June 8, 1696. Their chil- 


dren are: 1. Sarah,* b. March 10, 1697; m. James Bunce, Aug. 16, 
1718. 2. Esther, b. Jan. 9,1700; d. young. 3. Eunice, b. March 12, 


® The descendants of Caleb Pomeroy were very numerous. Many of his descendants 
settled in Southampton, Mass. 
+ Joshua Pomeroy removed to Deerfield, Mass., 1684. 
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1708; m. Benjamin Alvord, Jr. 4. Mindwell, b. March 15, 1705; m. 
Jonathan Bascom, 1736. 5. Phineas, b. Sept. 27,1707. 6. Joseph, 
b. Nov. 24, 1709. 7. Thankful, b. Feb. 9, 1712; m. Stephen Shel- 
don, 1736. 8. Simeon, b. Oct. 28, 1714. Joseph King m. 2d, 
Mindwell Porter, Aug. 30, 1733. He d. Dec. 8, 1734. 

THANKFUL, b. May 81, 1679; m. Benjamin Lyman, Oct. 27, 1698. 

Mary, b. Feb. 15, 1684; m. Samuel Benton of Hartford, Conn. 

JOHN 2d, b. May 30, 1686; d. young. 

SAMUEL, b. Sept. 16, 1687; m. Lydia Taylor, July 24, 1707. He was@ 
graduate of Yale College 1705; was pastor at Newton, L. I., 1709- 
1744. The only child of Samuel and Lydia mentioned in North- 
ampton records, Catharine, b. May 4, 1708. See sketch in Dexter’s 
Yale Biographies, pp. 39-80. 


Dea. Medad Pumry died Dec. 30, 1716, aged 79. 


3. Joun* Pomeroy (Medad,? Eltwed') died Jan. 23, 1686. His estate 
settled in 1687. He married Mindwell Sheldon, daughter of Isaac 
Sheldon, April 30, 1684. She married 2d, John Lyman, 1686. In 
Northampton records there is mentioned but one child of John 
Pomeroy and Mindwell: 


4 EXPERIENCE,‘ b. Oct. 3, 1686; m. Ebenezer Lyman, Jan. 2, 1706-7. 
They had a family of six children. 


4. Exsenezer® Pomeroy (Medad,’ Hltwed') married 1st, Hannah Strong, 
March 4, 1690-1. She died same year. He married 2d, Sarah King, Dec. 
22, 1692. Children: 


i. Saraug,* b. Nov. 22, 1693-4; d. young. 
6. ii. Jon, b. April 1, 1695-6. 
7. iii. EBENEZER, b. Sept. 18, 1697; m. Elizabeth Hunt. 
iv. Saran 2d, b. Feb. 5, 1700; m. Noah Wright, Dec. 12, 1721. Their 
children: 1. Selah,* b. Sept. 24, 1722; m. EstherLyman. 2. Caleb, 
m. Sarah Strong. 8. Elihu. 4. Noah, bap. 1736. 5. Elisha, bap. 
1739; was killed by a cart-wheel rolling over him in 1802. 6. Joel. 
The names of two other children, viz., Mary Hunt and Catharine 
Lyman, are mentioned in the will of Capt. Noah Wright. 
v. Smeon, b. Feb. 21, 1702; was drowned in the Connecticnt River in 
returning from an expedition against the Indians, April 24, 1725. 
8. vi. Jostan, b. Dec. 29, 1703; m. Lydia Ashley. 
9. vii. SETH, b. May 20,1706; m. Mary Hunt. 
10. viii. DANIEL, b. March 27, 1709; m. Mary Clapp, May 25, 1733. 
ix. THANKFUL, b. July 15, 1712; m. Gad Lyman, June 27, 1738. 


Hon. Ebenezer Pomeroy died Jan. 27, 1754. His wife Sarah died Nov. 
5, 1747. 


5. Joserpn® Pomeroy (Medad,* Eltwed') married Hannah Seymore, Nov. 
29,1692. She married 2d, Josiah Hale. Joseph Pomeroy probably 
died in Suffield, Dec. 16, 1712. Letters of administration were 
granted to Hannah, his widow, and Ebenezer Pomeroy of North- 
ampton. Inventory taken 1713. Children born in Northampton: 


i. Hanna,‘ b. June 9, 1694; d. young. 
ii. Mepap, b. July 18, 1695. 


BRM H 


From Suffield records the following names of children: 


iii. Eiaxm, b. Nov. 4, 1697; d. in 1711. 

iv. Hanna 24d, b. 1700. 

v. JOSEPH, b. July 15, 1702. 

vi. BENJAMIN, b. Nov. 19, 1704; grad. Yale College 1733. (See sketch in 
Dexter’s Yale Biographies, pp. 485-6.) His son Elihu® had a son 
Benjamin* who was father of Hon. Benjamin,’ of whom a sketch is 
printed in the REGISTER, xxxi. 233. 
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vii. NATHANIEL, b. Jan. 23, 1706-7. 
viii. Noan, b. Oct. 20, 1709. 


The homestead in Suffield sold in 1715 to John Devotion, who was 
formerly from Wethersfield, Conn. 


a 6. Lieut. Joun* Pomeroy (Xbenezer,2 Medad? Eiltwed") died June 4, 

i 1736; married Rachel Sheldon, May 29, 1718. Children: 

{ i. Joun,* b. Sept. 1, 1719. The writer thinks that this John must have 
died young, and a 2d John born about 1728. The reasons for this 
conjecture are: 1st, the fact that the widow Rachel was appointed 
guardian of her children in 1736, John among others, who were then 

f under 14 years of age; and 2d, Capt. John, according to North- 
ampton records, died March 3, 1760, in his 32d year. 

Exisna, b. Jan. 29, 1720-1; m. Esther Wright. 

Racukzt, b. April 14, 1723; m. Isaac Newell of Farmington, Conn. 

SrmeEon, b. May 3, 1726. 

JouN 2d (prob.), b. about 1728; m. Hannah Merrick of Springfield, 
1753. She m. 2d, Dea. Jonathan Hunt. She d. in 1801, aged 72. 

OLIVER, m. Mary Lyman, 1750; settled in Wethersfield. 

Titus, b. Sept. 14, 1731; d. Feb. 14, 1732. 

. Eunice, bap. Aug. 7, 1734; m. James Easton of Litchfield, Conn., 

April 26, 1753, according to Farmington records. 

Titus 2d, bap. Oct. 19, 1736. Settled in South Hadley, Mass. 


7. Exsenezer* Pomeroy (Zbenezer,! Medad,’ Eliwed') married Elizabeth 
Hunt, Jan. 30, 1722. Children: 
EBENEZER, b. May 1, 1723. 
ELizaBETH, b. Jan. 27, 1727; d. Feb. 3, 1727. 
EizaBETH 2d, b. March 3, 1729; m. 1st, Elisha Hawley, Dec. 4, 1751. 
She m. 2d, Phineas Lyman. 
ivy. SrspHen, b. July 13, 1732; m. Eleanor Lyman. 
v. Hemay, b. June 27, 1734; m. Esther Lyman. 
vi. Eraan, b. Jan. 22, 1735-6 ; d. Jan. 26, 1736. 
vii. Estuer, bap. Aug. of 1737; m. Elijah Lyman, 1771. 


Dea. Ebenezer Pomeroy died April 22, 1774. His widow died June 
10, 1782, aged 81. 


8. Jostan* Pomeroy (Zbenezer,* Medad,* Eltwed*) married Lydia Ashley 
of Westfield, Mass., 1731. She died Dec. 17, 1772, aged 68. He 
married 2d, Anne . Children: 

i Aprno,* b. Sept. 22, 1782; m. Lois Strong. 
ii. EeazeEr, b. Oct. 17, 1734; m. Lydia Phelps. 
iii. SHammMag, b. Oct. 24, 1736; m. Anne Mattoon of Northfield. 
iv. Lucy, b. Feb. 15, 1739; m. Samuel Parsons, Nov. 16, 1768. Their 
children: 1. Mary, bap. Oct. 8, 1769. 2. Sarah, b. Jan.6,1771. 3. 
Anne, bap. May 23, 1773. 4. Luke, bap. Nov. 27, 1774. 5. Lucy, 
bap. April 6, 1777; m. Heman Pomeroy, 1797. 6. John, bap. Nov. 
29,1778. 7. George, bap. April 16, 1782. 

JosuaH, b. July 21, 1741; m. Joanna Wright of Northfield, 1762; re- 
moved to Warwick, 1766. 

Eunice, b. Sept. 8, 1743; m. 1st, Jonathan Hall, 1772; m. 2d, Rev. 
Noah Williston, Nov. 25, 1779. 

Dororay, b. Feb. 2, 1745; m. John Treadwell of Farmington. 

. Bengamin, b. March 10, 1747. 

JONATHAN, b. Feb. 26, 1749; d. in Williamsburgh, Mass., Oct. 4, 1791; 
left a family. 


} The names of children mentioned in the settlement of the estate of Josiah 
Pomeroy are: Adino, Eleazer, Shammah, Josiah, Benjamin, Jonathan, 
Eunice Williston and Dorothy Treadwell. Estate settled 1789. 
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9. Cox. Sern* Pomeroy (Zbenezer,* Medad,* Eltwed") died in the army 
at Peekskill, Feb. 19, 1777, aged 71. He was a patriot of the 
revolution, conspicuous for his bravery at the battle of Bunker 
Hill. (See Reeister, Vol. 29, p. 401.) He married Mary Hunt, 
Dec. 14, 1782. She died Sept. 11, 1777, in her 72d year. Children: 

i. Sxra,® b. Sept. 26, 1733; wasa graduate of Yale College, 1753. A 
tutor at Yale, 1756-1757; studied for the ministry ; settled at Green- 
field Hill, Conn.; d. there 1770. 
ii. Quartus, b. May 14, 1735. 
iii. Mupap, bap. Nov. 14, 1736; grad, Yale College, 1757; studied medi- 
cine; m. Sarah Hunt, dau. of Samuel Hunt of Northfield, Mass., 
Oct. 15, 1767. They were dismissed in 1771 from the Northfield 
church to the church in Warwick. They lived there more than half 
acentury. ‘‘ The following lines,” says the Hampshire Gazette of 
May 23, 1787, ‘‘ were a few days since found in a coffin placed in 
Dr. Pomeroy’s orchard, a few rods back of his house in Warwick, 
and are inserted verbatim : 
Now I have come you must dy 
and in my bowels you Shall ly 
and if its true what God he says 
youl be a pray to Daniel Shays 
But before the day of Tune 
Youl think you are in an air bylune 
But whether you Go to heaven or hell 
I am Shure I cannot Stay to Tell.” 
LEMUEL, b. Sept. 24, 1738. 
Marrna, b. Aug. 12, 1740; m. Rev. Bulkley Olcott of Charlestown, 
N. H. 
Mary, b. Aug. 16, 1742; m. Dr. Levi Shepard. 
. Saran, b. June, 1744; m. Abraham Burbank of West Springfield, 
Mass., 1770. 
. A Child that died; b. February, 1747. 
ASAHEL, b. Dec. 1, 1749. 


Lieut. Danret* Pomeroy (Zbenezer,* Medad,’ Eltwed') married 1st, 
Mary Clapp, May 25, 1733. She was daughter of Samuel and 
Mary (Sheldon) Clapp, born Sept. 21, 1733; died June 6, 1734, in 
her 21st year. He married 2d, Rachel Moseley, Nov. 4,1736. She 
married 2d, Lieut. Moses Dewey of Westfield, Mass., June 9, 1763. 
She died in Northampton, Feb. 1, 1787, aged 82. Children: 

Prry,® b. May 19, 1734; m. Sarah Allen, [Their son Gaius* was 
father of Betsey,’ the mother of the compiler. See Reaistrr, xl. 
283.—ED.] 

DANIEL, b. Nov. 3, 1787. 

AxsiaalL, b. Sept. 12, 1789; m. Enos Kingsley, Dec. 22, 1768. Their 
children: 1. Lwcretia,* b. 1764; m. Levi Lyman, 1789. 2. Abigail, 
b. 1766; m. Joseph Hunt Breck, 1791. 38. Esther, b. 1768; m. 
Moses Parsons, Jr., 1790. 4. Hnos, b. 1770. 5. Asceneth, b. 1772; 
m. Jacob Wicker, 1796. 6. Sarah, b. 1775; m. Seth Pomeroy, 1800. 
7. Rachel, b. 1777; m. Levi Field, 1804. 8. Jemima, b. 1780; m. 
Isaac Gere, 1798. 9. Ann, b. 1782; m. Theodore Parsons, 1807. 
10. Sophia, b. 1784; m. Theodore Parsons, 1818. 

Astsnal, b. Jan. 11, 1741; d. Jan. 21, 1742. 

TrwotTauy, b. April 16, 1742. 

Racuet, b. Jan. 14, 1744-5; m. Quartus Pomeroy, being his 2d wife. 

. JerusHa, b. March 7, 1746; m. a Sacket of Westfield, Mass. 
. Writ, b. May 8, 1750. 
. ELEanor, b. Oct. 20, 1752; m. Noble Dewey of Westfield, Mass. 
x. JUSTIN, bap. July 20, 1755; d. 1790. : 
Lieut. Daniel Pomeroy was slain in the battle of Lake George, Sept. 


8, 1755. See ReGisTeER, vol. xxi. page 94. 
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BURYING GROUND AT COLCHESTER, CONN. 
WITH SOME NOTES FROM THE TOWN RECORDS. 


By Frank E. Rawpatt, Esq., of New York City. 
[Continued from vol. xlii. page 389.] 


Mr. Nathaniel Kellogg ..... 1757 in 86th. yr. 

Mrs. Margaret, wife of Nathaniel Kellogg, d. 13 Dec. 1747 in 71st. yr. 

Ebenezer Kellogg d. 22 Aug. 1746 in 70th yr. 

Mrs. Mabel, wife of Mr. Ebenezer Kellogg, d. 3 Sep. 1742 in 60th yr. 

Mr. Jonathan Kellogg d. 8 Aug. 1771 in 92d. yr. 

Ann, wife of Jonathan Kellogg, d. 14 Aug. 1769 in 78th. yr. 

Jonathan Kellogg Jun. d. July 1745 in year of age. 

Dea. Samuel Kellogg d. 31 July 1783 in his 90th. yr. 

Mrs. Abigail Kellogg, relict of Dea. Samuel Kellogg d. 23 Aug. 
1802 in 93d. yr. 

Mrs. Ann Kellogg dau. of Mr. Samuel Kellogg and Mrs. Abigail his 
wife, d. 9 July 1758 in her 16th. yr. 

Ebenezar Kellogg d. 9 Feb. 1788 in 79th. yr. 

Mr. Abner Kellogg d. 18 Nov. 1754 in 38th. yr. 

Mr. John Kellogg d. 22 Jan. 1762 in 48th. yr. 

Mrs. Mary, relict of Mr. John Kellogg, d. 2 July 1794 in 76th. yr. 

Emenda, dau. of John and Mary Kellogg, d. 25 March, 1798 
wz. 2m. 5 d. 

Israel Kellogg d. 12 Feb. 1784 in 63rd. yr. 

Abigail wife of Israel Kellogg d. 9 June 1780 in 50th yr. 

Samuel Kellogg d. 24 Nov. 1825 . 87. 


his will he bequeathed to the town $2,000 for the support of the poor, 


and to the 1st Society $700 for the support of the Gospel Ministry.” 


295. 
296. 
297. 
298. 
299. 
300. 


301. 


802. 
803. 
804. 
805. 
306. 
807. 
808. 
809. 
810. 


Mary Kellogg, consort of Samuel Kellog, d. 23 Feb. 1818 2. 70. 

Capt. Abner Kellogg d. 24 July 1821 in 76th. yr. 

Daniel Kellogg d. 28 May 1829 x. 80. 

Elizabeth, wife of Danl. Kellogg, d. 23 May 1815 w. 62. 

Infant son of Daniel and Elizabeth Kellogg d. 25 Dec. 1778. 

Charles, s. of Mr. Daniel and Elizabeth Kellogg d. 6 Feb. 1786 x. 
4 yr. 6 m. 

Daniel son of Daniel and Elizabeth Kellogg d. 28 May 1822 in 
43rd. yr. 

Sarah, wife of Butler Kellogg, d. 9 Jan. 1845 #. 78. 

Daniel Kellogg d. 20 Feb. 1855 @. 88. 

Susannah, wife of Daniel Kellogg, d. 9 Sept. 1832 w. 63. 

Betsey, wife of John Kellogg, d. 6 July 1856 ew. 68. 

Elizabeth W. dau. of Jno. and Betsey Kellogg d. 15 July 1889 s. 17. 

John W. son of John and Betsey Kellogg d. 10 Mch. 1836 ». 4 y. 5 m. 

Capt. Charles Kellogg d. 19 Nov. 1831 #. 40. 

Elizabeth Kellogg d. 16 Sept. 1821 in 21st. yr. 

Charles Edward, son of Daniel and Jane E. Kellogg, d. 17 June 
1852 w. 6 mos. 3 d. 
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The Kelloggs are said to have come from Hatfield. Nathaniel Kellogg (No. 
277) had recorded in Colchester : 
1. Nathaniel, b. 8 May, 1703. 
2. Sarah, b. 27 Dec. 1707; m. 19 Feb. 1728-9, Mr. Judah Lewis, first pastor 
of the Colchester Church, and d. 17 April 1732, a. 26 (gr. st.). 
3. Lydia, b. 29 May, 1710. (See 244.) 

The will of Nathaniel Kellogg, dated 27 Apr. 1756, proved 1757, mentions wife 
Priscilla; son John (perhaps 289), daus. ————— Campfield, Editha Pratt (wife 
of Joseph), and Lydia Hopson; grandson Charles Kellogg of Bolton and Na- 
thaniel Kellogg; granddaus. Elizabeth Clark, Sarah Bingham, Delight Andrus, 
Margaret Webb and Ann Kellogg; dau.-in-law Lydia Kellogg; grandsons David, 
Ezra and Abner (probably 296) Kellogg; granddaus. Rachel, Lydia, Margaret 
and Sarah Kellogg; grandsons Oliver and Russell Kellogg, and granddau. Sarah 
Crocker. The estate o* Nathaniel Kellogg was divided 14 Feb. 1758, between 
John Kellogg; Charles Kellogg; Nathaniel Kellogg; Elizabeth Clark; Sarah 
Bingham; Delight Andrus; Margaret Webb; Ann Kellogg; David Kellogg; 
Abner, Ezra, Ezekiel, Lydia and Mary Kellogg; Sarah Crocker; Lydia Kellogg; 
Margaret’s heirs; Editha Pratt. 

Nathaniel Kellogg (son of 277) m. 1 July, 1725, Elizabeth Williams, and had 
recorded at Colchester : 

1. Charles, b. 17 Sept. 1726; m. Sarah, dau. of John Hitchcock. 


2. Elizabeth, b. 8 July, 1729; m. —— Clark. 
3. Sarah, b. 22 Feb. 1731-2; m. —— Bingham. 
4. Delight, b. 5 Oct. 1734; m. —— Andrus. 

5. Margaret, b. 7 Jan. 1736-7; m. —— Webb. 


John Kellogg (No. 289) m. Mary (No. 290) dau. of Israel and Hannah Newton, 
b. 1 Mch. 1719. 
The inventory of Abner Kellogg (No. 288 and probably son of 277) was taken 
12 Feb. 1755; and 1 April, 1755, Lydia Kellogg was appointed guardian to Lydia, 
David, Abner (No. 296), Ezekiel, Margaret and Ezra Kellogg. 
Ebenezer Kellogg (? No. 279) m. 6 July, 1706, Mabell Butler (No. 280), and 
had recorded at Colchester : 
1. Abigail, b. 25 June, 1707; m. Samuel Gillet. (See 198.) 
2. Ebenezer, b. 30 Jan. 1709-10. (No. 287.) 
8. Elizabeth, b. 25 Sept. 1712. 
4. Mary, b. 3 June, 1715. 
5. Prudence, b. 24 Dec. 1717. 
The will of Ebenezer Kellogg, dated 19 Sept. 1745, proved 3 June, 1746 (sic), 
mentions son Ebenezer, daus. Mary Merrils and Prudence: Roberts, granddaus. 
Abigail Gillet and Elizabeth Roberts, whose mothers were dead. 
Jonathan Kellogg (No. 281) m. 3 Jan. 1710-11, Ann Newton (No. 282), (probably 
dau. of James and sister of Nos. 355 and 357), b. at Colchester 13 April, 1692, 
and had recorded at Colchester : 
1. Jonathan, b. 18 Sept. 1712 (No. 283). Adm. on his est. gr. 10 Sept. 1745, 
to Geo. Brown and Joseph Kellogg. 7 Oct. 1746, Jonathan Kellog; 
appointed guardian to Martin, son of Jonathan Kellogg, Jr. Israe 
Kellogg appointed guardian to two of his children, 5 May, 1747. 

. Joseph, b. 6 June, 1714. 

- Margaret, b. 10 Aug. 1716. 

. Stephen, b. 15 Mch. 1724. 

. Silas, b. 11 Jan. 1732-3. 

. Martin, b. 15 Feb. 1734-5. 

Samuel Kellogg died at Colchester 24 Aug. 1708. The will of Mrs. Hannah 
Kellogg of Colchester, dated 18 April, 1745, proved 7 Jan. 1745-6, states that 
she is the widow of Samuel Kellogg. It mentions sons Samuel (No. 284) and 
Joseph, daus. Hannah and Eunice, and son-in-law Benjamin Quiterfleld. Eunice 
Kellogg m. Benjamin Quiterfield, 11 July, 1728. 

Dea. Samuel Kellogg (No. 284) m. 8 Jan. 1785-6, Abigail Sterling (No. 285), 
and had recorded at Colchester : 

1. Abigail, b. 29 Oct. 1736. 

2. Samuel, b. 20 Dec. 1738. (No. 294.) 
3. Hannah, b. 30 Sept. 1740. 
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. Ann, b. 30 Nov. 1742; d. 9 July, 1758, in 16th yr. (286.) 
. Mary, b. 27 April, 1745. (N. 8.) 
. Eunice, b. 26 Feb. 1747. 
- Daniel, b. 1 June, 1749. (No. 297.) 
811. Jonathan Kilborn Esq., d. 14 Oct. 1785 in 79th. yr. 


‘* He was a man of invention, great above all that lived nigh, 
But he could not invent to live, when God called him to die.” 


812. Mrs. Mary Kilborn, wife of Jonathan Kilborn Esq., d. 11 Aug. 
1780 in 65th. yr. 

313. Mrs. Sarah Kilborn, dau. of Elijah and Sarah Kilborn, d. 2 Apr. 
1788 in her 21st. yr. 

314. Mrs. Elesebeth, dau. of Capt. David and Mrs. Lydia Kilborn, d. 6 
Aug. 1784 in 10th. yr. 

Jonathan Kilborn (No. 311), son of Jonathan Kilborn, was born at Colchester, 

8 June, 1707. His will, dated 15 June, 1781, proved 7 Feb. 1786, mentions sons 

Jonathan and David (see 314), the heirs of his dau. Mary Bigelow dec’d (No. 

31), and Charles, son of his dau. Lydia Waterman dec’d (probably 470). 

815. Rev. Ephraim Little pastor of 1st. Ch. in Colchester, d. 5 June 
1787 in 80th yr. and 55th. of his ministry. 

816. Elizabeth, consort of Rev. Ephraim Little, d. 13 Nov. 1754 in 40th. 


r. 
817. Mos Abigail Little, consort of Rev. Ephraim Little, d. 24 June 1786 
in 69th. yr. (See No. 240.) 
318. Ephraim, son of Rev. Ephraim and Elizabeth Little, d. 9 Dec. 1745 
ge. 3 yrs. 
819. Samuel Loomis, Ist. Dea. of 1st. Church in this town, d. 19th. May 
1754 in 88th. yr. 
820. Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of Dea. Samuel Loomis, formerly wife of Mr. 
Richard Church (see No. 99), d. 10 Aug. 1741 #. 78 y. 6 m. and 
1 day. 
821. Mrs. Elizabeth Loomis, wife of Dea. Samuel Loomis, d. 18 Feb. 
1736 in 39th. yr. 
822. Dea. Samuel Lomis Jun., d. 10 July 1753 in 62d. yr. 
823. Mrs. Elizabeth Lomies, relict of Dea. Samuel Lomies, Jun., d. 27 
May 1760 in her 68th. yr. 
824. Capt. Jacob Lomis, Dea. of 1st. Church in Colchester, d. 27 June 
1757 in 63d. yr. 
325. Mrs. Hannah, wife of Capt. Jacob Loomis, d. 26 Aug. 1766 in 75th. yr. 
826. Lieut. Azariah Lomis d. 9 Feb. 1758 in 57th. yr. 
827. Daniel Loomis d. 28th Mch. 1784 in 76th. yr. 
$28. Hannah, wife of Daniel Loomis, d 11 Mch. 1772 
829. Mary, dau. of Mr. Daniel and Hannah Loomis, d. 7 Apr. 1777 in 
44th. yr. 
830. Martha, wife of Samuel Loomis, d. 26 Sept. 1839 2x. 88. Alice 
their dau. d. 13 Mch. 1790 e. 3. 
$31. A son of Mr. Samuel and Martha Loomis, d. 4 Nov. 1773. 
332. Edward, s. of Lebbeus and Eliza Loomis, of New York, d. 4 Oct. 
1798 w. 15 mos. 
The Loomis Family came from Windsor. 
Samuel Loomis (No. 319) had these children recorded at Colchester : 
1. Azariah, b. 2 May, 1700 (No. 326), m. 25 Dec. 1728, Abigail Newton, and 
had recorded: (1) Dimmis, b. 5 Sept. 1724. (2) Silence, b. 6 Jan. 1737. 
2. Elizabeth, b. 13 Nov. 1702; m. 3 Jan. 1720-1, Daniel Worthington. 
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3. . 120) Mch. 1705; m. 20 Aug. 1725, John Day, Jun. (see Note to 
0. 139). 
4. Caleb, b. 20 Sept. 1707 (see Note No. 139); m. 28 Feb. 1728-9, Joanah 
dau. of John Skinner (No. 424), and had recorded Caleb b. 28 Nov. 1729. 
5. Daniel, b. 20 Feb. 1708-9 (No. 827); m. 7 Oct. 1731, Hannah Witherell 
(No. 328), and had recorded: (1) Hannah, b. 15 July, 1732. (2) 
Mercy, b. 18 Aug. 1733 (No. 329). (3) Daniel, b. 16 June, 1735. 

The estate of Samuel Loomis was divided by agreement made 5 Feb. 1754-5, 
between his widow Elizabeth, his sons Jacob (No. 324), Azariah, Caleb and 
a and his daus. Elizabeth, wife of Daniel Worthington, and Sarah, wife of 

te) ay. 

Samuel Lomis (No 322 and son of No. 319) m. 12 Dec. 1717, Elizabeth (No. 
823) dau. of John and Elizabeth (Gates) Holmes, and died without issue. His 
widow, by will dated 14 April, 1760, proved 7 July, 1760, left her estate to her 
brother John Holmes; to the heirs of her deceased brother George Holmes; to 
her sisters Dorothy, wife of Clement Daniels, Mary, wife of John Way, Sarah, 
wife of Thomas Gustin, and to her niece Ann (540), wife of Elijah Worthington, 
who was dau. of the Rev. Joseph and Ann (Holmes) Lovett. 

The will of Azariah Lomis (No. 326), dated 17 Sept. 1755, proved 1 May, 1758, 
mentions wife Abigail, dau. Dimmis, wife of Dudley Wright (see No. 556), and 
dau. Silence Clark. 

Jacob Lomis (No. 324 and son of No. 319), m. 22 March, 1716, Hannah Taylor 
(No. 325), perhaps dau. of John. His will, dated 25 April, 1748, proved 4 July, 
1757, mentions wife Hannah, but no children, and states that he has father, 
brothers and sisters living. 


[To be continued.] 





ALUMNI OF THE COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY WHO 
HAVE HELD OFFICIAL POSITION. 


By Ricuarp H. Greene, A.M., of New York City. 


EXT in the order of its incorporation, and forty-six years after Yale, 
Nassau Hall was established at Elizabethtown, one year later at 
Newark, and after ten years at Princeton, N. J., a favorable location, as 
events proved, a kind of middle ground between the Puritan and Planter 
elements and their schools at New England and Virginia. One President 
of the United States, James Madison, who held the office two terms, gradu- 
uated at Princeton 1771. Two Vice Presidents, Aaron Burr (1772) and 
George M. Dallas (1810), and one acting Vice President, 8S. L. Southard 
(1804). Many will remember how near Princeton came to counting another 
president. Prior to the amendment to the Constitution in 1804, the 
Electors voted for two persons on the same ballot, the one receiving the 
highest number was declared president ; the one for whom the next num- 
ber was cast, the vice president. Washington at each election received the 
vote of every elector, while John Adams received 34 out of 69 at the first, 
and 77 out of 132 at the second election. Aaron Burr, who had graduated 
at the age of 16, only 20 years before, and was then a United States Senator, 
received one of the scattering votes. In 1796, when John Adams was 
elected, he received 71 votes, Thomas Jefferson 68, Thomas Pinckney 59, 
Aaron Burr 30, Samuel Adams (Harv.) 15, Oliver Ellsworth (Prine.) 11, 
George Clinton, John Jay (Columb.) and five others the balance. At the 
succeeding election Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr each received the 73 
Republican votes, John Adams 65, C. C. Pinckney 64, John Jay 1, making 
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a tie. The choice devolved on the House of Representatives, which after 36 
ballots elected Jefferson and made Burr Vice President. It is interesting 
to note that George M. Dallas (Princ.) was elected over T. Frelinghuysen 
(Princ.) in 1844. Rithard Stockton (Princ.) and Richard Rush ( Princ.) 
each received votes for vice president in 1820, and the latter again in 1828. 
John Sargeant voted for in 1832, Robert G. Harper in 1816 and 1820, 
W. L. Dayton in 1856, Frank P. Blair in 1868 and A. H. Colquitt in 1872, 
were also graduates of Princeton. 


Curer Justice U. S. 
Class 


1766 Oliver Ellsworth. 


AssociaTE Justices U. 8S. SuPREME COURT. 


1788 Smith Thompson. 1774 H. Brookholst Livingston. 
1790 William Johnson. 1808 James M. Wayne. 
1763 William Paterson. 


U. S. CaBrnet OFFICERS. 


1771 James Madison, Secretary of State. 

1781 Edward Livingston, “ - 

1781 Robert Smith, 4 as 

1799 John Forsyth, 4 " 

1792 George M. Bibb, Secretary of the Treasury. 

1794 G. W. Campbell, “ ” 

1797 Richard Rush, 46 a 

1820 Geo. W. Crawford, Secretary of War. 

1848 Wm. W. Belknap, « -_ 

1852 J. D. Cameron, ; “ “ 
Robert Smith, Secretary of the Navy. 

1788 Smith Thomson, 66 66 

1789 Mahlon Dickerson, se 

1804 Samuel L. Southard, $s 

1847 George M. Robeson, s 

1822 James A. Pearce, Secretary of the Interior. 

1772 William Bradford, Attorney General U. S. 

1775 Charles Lee, - * 7 

1781 Robert Smith, 

1796 John M. Berrien, 

1797 Richard Rush, 

1834 Benjamin H. Brewster, 


U. 8. ENvoys AND MINISTERS. 


1766 Oliver Ellsworth. 1799 John Forsyth. 

1776 William R. Davie. 1804 Joseph R. Ingersoll. 

1781 Edward Livingston. 1810 George M. Dallas. 

1784 James A. Bayard. 1814 Richard H. Bayard. 

1794 George W. Campbell. 1825 William L. Dayton. 
795 John Sergeant. 1842 George H. Boker. 

1797 Richard Rush. 


U. 8. Sznators. 


1752 §. Livermore. 1774 John E. Calhoun. 

1756 Alexander Martin. 1774 Jonathan Mason. 

1763 William Paterson. 1775 Isaac Tichenor. 

1766 Oliver Ellsworth. 1776 William R. Davie. 
1769 John Henry. 1776 Jonathan Dayton. 
1770 Frederick Frelinghuysen. 1776 John Rutherford. 
1772 Aaron Burr. 1779 Richard Stockton. 
1773 Morgan Lewis. 1780 A. B. Venable. 

1773 Aaron Ogden. 1781 William Branch Giles. 
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1781 
1784 
1785 
1788 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1794 
1796 
1797 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1803 
1804 
1804 


Edward Livingston. 
James A. Bayard. 
Robert Goodloe Harper. 
David Stone. 

Nicholas Van Dyke. 
Mahlon Dickerson. 

John Taylor. 

Jacob Burnet. 

George M. Bibb. 

George W. Campbell. 
John M. Berrien. 

Henry W. Edwards. 
George McIntosh Troup. 
Daniel E. Huger. 

John Forsyth. 

Alfred Cuthbert. 

Samuel L. Southard. 
Theodore Frelinghuysen. 


1806 
1806 
1806 
1810 
1814 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1825 
1835 
1836 
1838 
1839 
1841 
1843 
1844 
1852 
1859 
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James Iredell. 

Arnold Nandain. 

John W. Walker. 
George Mifflin Dallas. 
Richard H. Bayard. 
Alfred Iverson. 
Richard 8. Field. 
James A. Pearce. 
William L. Dayton. 
James Chestnut. 

John S. Hager. 

James W. Wall. 

James Kerr Kelly. 
Frank P. Blair. 

John P. Sockton. 
Alfred N. Colquitt. 
James Donald Cameron. 
George Gray. 54 


DELEGATES AND REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS. 


Richard Stockton. 
William Burnet. 
Nathaniel Scudder. 
Samuel Livermore. 
Jos. Montgomery. 
Isaac Smith. 
Jesse Root. 
Joseph Reed. 
Jeremiah Van Rensselaer. 
John Archer. 
J. B. Smith. 
Benjamin Rush. 
Thomas Henderson. 
James Manning. 
Jonathan D. Sergeant. 
William Paterson. 
Thomas Treadwell. 
John Bacon. 
Richard Hutson. 
David Ramsay. 
Oliver Ellsworth. 
David Howell. 
Luther Martin. 
Nathaniel Niles. 
Nathaniel Ramsay. 
Pierrepout Edwards. 
William C. Houston. 
John Beatty. 
John Henry. 
James Linn. 
Frederick Frelinghuysen. 
Gunning Bedford. 
James Madison. 
David Bard. 
Henry Lee. 
Aaron Odgen. 
Jonathan Mason. 
William 8S. Smith. 
John A. Scudder. 
Nathaniel Alexander. 
Jonathan Dayton. 
John W. Kittera. 
Richard Stockton. 
A. B. Venable. 
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1781 
1781 
1781 
1782 
1782 
1784 
1784 
1785 
1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 
1788 
1788 
1788 
1789 
1789 
1789 
1790 
1792 
1792 
1792 
1794 
1794 
1794 
1795 
1795 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1797 
1797 
1797 
1797 
1799 


William Crawford. 
William B. Giles. 
Edward Livingston. 
Conrad Elmendorf. 
John A. Hanna. 
James A. Bayard. 
Peter R. Livingston. 
Robert G. Harper. 
James Wilkin. 
James H. Imlay. 
Evan Alexander. 
N. W. Howell. 
William Kirkpatrick. 
David Stone. 
N. Van Dyke. 
Isaac Pierson. 
E. K. Wilson. 
Silas Wood. 
John Taylor. 
William Chetwood. 
Peter Early. 
George C. Maxwell. 
Thomas M. Bayly. 
James M. Broom. 
George W. Campbell. 
Silas Condit. 
John Sergeant. 
John Taylor. 
William Gaston. 
Thomas Bayly. 
James W. Clarke. 
Henry W. Edwards. 
Charles F. Mercer. 
George M. Troup. 
John Forsyth. 
Alfred Cuthbert. 
George Chambers. 
cae 

ore Fre uysen. 
J. R. Tegeetol ¥ 
Stevenson Archer. 
John A. Cuthbert. 
R. W. Habersham. 
George Holcombe. 
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Thomas Telfair. 
Edward Colston. 
Aleon Marr. 

William H. Heyward. 
James M. Wayne. 
Samuel W. Eager. 
Benjamin Chew Howard. 
Andrew D. W. Bruyn. 
Kensey Johns. 

John T. Stoddert. 
William Halsted. 

8. J. Wilkie. 

William Pennington. 
John Wurts. 

Richard H. Bayard. 
Littleton Kirkpatrick. 
James McDowell. 
George M. Toland. 
Chester Butler. 

J. H. Lumpkin. 

A. W. Venable. 

G. W. Crawford. 

J. H. Gholson. 
Alfred Iverson. 
George B. Rodney. 
James A. Pearce. 
John P. Bryant. 
William S. Dayton. 
George H. Brown. 
Richard B. Carmichael. 
James Pollock. 

D. 8. Kaufman. 

A. R. Boteler. 


1835 
1836 
1836 
1837 
1837 
1838 
1838 
1839 
1839 
1840 
1840 
1840 
1841 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1844 
1846 
1847 
1847 
1847 
1847 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1852 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1870 
1870 
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James G. Hampton. 
John T. Mason. 
John L. Newbold. 
A. M. Bailey. 

C. J. Biddell. 

L. O’B. Branch. 
William G. Whitely. 
Henry M. Fuller. 
Robert McKnight. 
J. D. Clauson. 
Thomas L. Jones. 
N. G. Taylor. 
Frank P. Blair. 
John T. Nixon. 
James B. Everhart. 
F. H. Teese. 

Alfred H. Colquitt. 
James D. Strawbridge. 
Stephen Archer. 
William H. Armstrong. - 
Hiester Clymer. 
George M. Robeson. 
John A. Swope. 
Robert S. Green. 
Barnes Compton. 
James T. Jones. 
Charles E. Phelps. 
Edward Overton, Jr. 
Charles Haight. 
John V. L. Findlay. 
H. 8. Harris. 

H. G. Kyle. 


JupGESs OF THE U. 8. District Courts. 


David Howell, R. I. 


Pierrepont Edwards, Conn. 


Gunning Bedford, Del. 
Joseph Clay, Ga. 
Mahlon Dickerson, N. J. 
G. W. Campbell, Tenn. 
John W. Smith, La. 
Philip C. Pendleton, Va. 


S. Livermore, N. H. 
Alexander Martin, N. C. 
William Paterson, N. J. 
John Henry, Md. 
Gunning Bedford, Del. 
Harry Lee, Va. 

Morgan Lewis, N. Y. 
Aaron Odgen, N. J. 
Isaac Tichenor, Vt. 

N. Alexander, N. C. 
William R. Davie, N. C. 
William B. Giles, Va. 
David Stone, N. C. 
Mahlon Dickerson, N. J. 
Peter Earley, Ga. 

H. W. Edwards, Conn. 


1805 
1805 
1811 
1821 
1841 
1844 
1844 
1848 


GOVERNORS. 


1797 
1799 
1804 
1806 
1806 
1806 
1812 
1813 
1816 
1820 
1820 
1831 
1839 
1844 
1850 


Alfred Balch, Fla. 

John R. Cuthbert, Ala. 

James Dunlop, D. C. 

Richard §S. Field, N. J. 

John T. Nixon, N. J. 
Alexander B. Hagner, D. C. 
John J. Jackson, W. V. 

John M. D. McKinney, Fla. 16 


G. M. Troup, Ga. 

John Forsyth, Ga. 

8. L. Southard, N. J. 

James Iredall, N. C. 

Patrick Noble, 8. C. 

Samuel Spriggs, Md. 

Benjamin W. Seabrook, 8S. C. 

William Pennington, N. J. 

James McDowell, Va. 

G. W. Crawford, Ga. 

Daniel Haines, N. J. 

James Pollock, Penn. 

Joel Parker, N. J. 

Alfred H. Colquitt, Ga. 

Robert Stockton Green, N. J. 
81 
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JUDGES OF THE HIGHEST STATE COURTS. 





1748 
1752 
1755 
1756 


Richard Stockton, N. J. 
Samuel Livermore, Chf. N. H. 
Isaac Smith, N. J. 

Jesse Root, Chf. Conn. 


1806 
1806 
1806 
1806 


James Iredell, N. C. 

J. J. Marshall, Ky. 
Moulton C. Rogers, Penn. 
Samuel Sprigg, Md. 


1759 Samuel Spencer, N. C. 1808 James Booth, Chf. Del. 

1763 William Paterson, N. J. 1808 George N. Drake, N. J. 

1763 Tapping Reeve, Chf. Conn. 1808 James M. Wayne, Ga. 

1765 Richard Hutson, Chance. 8. C. 1809 Thomas C. Ryerson, N. J. 

1765 Jacob Rush, Chf. Penn. 1810 OliverS. Halstead, Chanc. N. J. 
1766 Oliver Ellsworth, Conn. 1810 Kensey Johns, Chanc. Del. 

1766 David Howells, R. I. 1812 John C. Nicoll, Ga. 

1766 Luther Martin, Md. 1813 William Pennington, Chanc. N. J. 
1766 Nathaniel Niles, Vt. 1816 Ira C. Whitehead, N. J. 


1770 Caleb Wallace, Chf. Ky. 1816 James S. Nevins, N. J. 

1771 H. H. Brackenridge, Penn. 1818 C. L. Allen, N. Y. 

1772 William Bradford, Penn. 1819 Joseph H. Lumpkin, Chf. Ga. 
1773 Morgan Lewis, Chf. N. Y. 1819 E. B. Ogden, N. J. 

1773 Aaron Ogden, Chance. N. J. 1820 H.W. Green, Chf. & Chanc. N. J. 
1774 H. B. Livingston, N. Y. 1820 Daniel Haines, Chanc. N. J. 
1775 A. Kirkpatrick, Chf. N. J. 1820 Alfred Iverson, Ga. 

1775 Spruce Macay, N. C. 1823 David Weisel, Md. 


1775 Isaac Tichenor, Chf. Vt. 1825 William L. Dayton, N. J. 
1779 M. McCallister, Ga. 1825 A. O. Zabriskie, Chanc. N. J. 


1779 James Riddle, Penn. 1825 William N. Wood, N. J. 

1783 Jacob Radcliff, N. Y. 1826 W. B. Napton, Chf. Mo. 

1784 Gabriel H. Ford, N. J. 1827 James Speer, N. J. 

1788 Nathaniel W. Howell, N. Y. 1827 Benj. Williamson, Chanc. N. J. 
1788 David Stone, Chf. N. C. 1828 George N. Brown, N. J. 

1788 Smith Thomson, Chf. N. Y. 1833 Joseph Combs, N. J. 

1789 Mahlon Dickerson, Chanc. N. J. 1833 Martin Ryerson, N. J. 

1791 Jacob Burnet, O. 1883 George S. Woodhull, N. J. 


1792 
1792 


G. M. Bibb, Chf. and Chanc. Ky. 


Peter Early, Ga. 


1834 
1835 


E. W. Whelpley, Chf. N. J. 
William Paterson, N. J. 


1794 Titus Hutchinson, Chf. V. 1836 John T. Mason, Md. 

1796 John M. Berrien, Ga. 1837 C. 8. Green, App. N. J. 
1796 William Gaston, N. C. 1838 W.S. Clausen, N. J. 

1798 Charles Ewing, Chf. N. J. 1838 William G. Whitely, Del. 
1798 D. E. Huger, S. C. 1839 N.S. Graham, Chanc. Ala. 
1798 Thomas Sergeant, Chf. Penn. 1839 H. K. McCay, Ga. 

1799 Frederick Nash, Chf. N. C. 1839 Joel Parker, N. J. 

1802 G. Strawbridge, La. 1841 Amzi Dodd, N. J. 


1803 


David K. Este, Chf. O. 


1841 


E. W. Scudder, N. J. 


1804 George Chambers, Penn. 1841 R. W. Walker, Chf. Ala. 
1804 §. L. Southard, Chanc. N. J. 1846 David A. Depue, N. J. 
1805 Stevenson Archer, Chf. Md. 1846 L. T. H. Irving, Md. 
1805 R. B. Magruder, Md. 1846 B. Van Sickel, N. J. 


1805 Thomas Ruffin, Chf. N. C. 1851 Daniel G. Fowle, N. C. 

1806 L. P. W. Balch, W. Va. 1852 William J. Magie, N. J. 

1806 I. N. Blackford, Ind. 97 
PRESIDENTS OF COLLEGES. 

1762 James Manning, R. I. 1788 E. D. Rattone, 8S. C. 

1765 Jonathan Edwards, Union. 1789 R. H. Chapman, N. C. 

1766 H. Balch, Greenv. 1791 J. Burnet, Cin. 

1769 §. 8S. Smith, Hamp. 8. and N.J. 1791 Joseph Caldwell, N. C. 

1773 James Dunlap, Jeff. 1797 John Watson, Jeff. 

1773 John MeKnight, Dick. 1799 James Carnahan, N. J. 

1773 J.B. Smith, Hamp. S.and Urn. 1799 Jacob Lindley, O. U. 

1774 T. H. McCaull, S. C. 1802 William S. Reed, Hamp. S. 

1775 Samuel Doak, Wash. Ten. 1803 William Neill, Dick. [Rutg. 

1783 Ashbell Green, Coll. N. J. 1804 T. Frelinghuysen, N. Y. U. & 

1787 Robert Finley, U. Ga. i804 Philip Lindsley, Nash. 
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James King, N. Y. U. 1832 E.8. Schenck, D. P. 
William Meade, Va. Theol. 1883 C. 8. Dodd, W. Ten. 
Elisha Slack, Cin. 1834 L. P. W. Balch, Jr., Helm. 
Daniel Baker, Austin. 1835 Joseph Owen, Ind. 
T. J. Biggs, Cin. 1844 James C. Welling, Col. 
John Johns, W. and M. 1848 W. C. Cattell, Lafay. 
John Maclean, Princ. N. J. 1852 I. N. Randall, Linc. 
J. H. Lumpkin, Ga. 1856 R. G. Hinsdale, Hob. 
William P. Finley, S. C. 1857 D. 8. Gregory, L. F. Ill. 
8. K. Talmage, Ogel. 1858 Henry A. Butts, Drew. T. 
Richard W. Ringgold, Wash.Md. 1860 W. B. Bodine, Kenyon. 
L. H. Van Dorn, Col. 1862 William A. Holliday, Bidd. 46 
RESUME. 
President of the U. 8., twoterms,1. Vice-Presidents, 2. U.S. Cabinet Offi- 
cers, 22. Chief and Associate Justices U. S. Supreme Court, 5. U.S. Envoys, 
Ministers Plenipotentiary, &c., 13. U.S. Senators, 54. Delegates and Repre- 
sentatives to Congress U. S., 153. Judges U. 8S. District Courts, 16. Judges 
¢ the Highest State Courts and Chancellors, 97. Governors,31. Presidents of 
olleges, 46. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALVAN CLARK. 


Communicated by the Hon. Wrr11am A. Ricnarpson, LL.D., Chief Justice of the Court 
of Claims, Washington, D.C. 

OME years ago, when residing in Cambridge, I became ac- 

quainted with the late Mr. Alvan Clark, the distinguished 

astronomical instrument maker, and after coming to Washington I 


had some correspondence with him. Among his letters is one con- 
taining his autobiography, written at my request ten years ago 
last October. If you think it would be of interest to the readers 
of the REGISTER you may publish it there. 


Cambridgeport, Oct. ...... 1878. 


My Dear Sir: 

The account of my career you have desired I can write in pencil 
more conveniently than with ink. I have written but little in my life, and 
less of late than ever ; so it is hard and slow work for me. 

My father’s name was Abram, and he was born in Harwich, Mass.; and 
my mother was Mary Bassett, born in Dennis, Mass. They removed to 
Ashfield, Franklin Cae, Mass., in 1794, where I was born, March 8, 
1804. I was the fifth son of ten children, seven sons and three daughters; 
five of us are living at this date. 

Our farm of 100 acres was one of the roughest and most rocky in that 
rough and rocky town, and over the greater part of it, when I was a lad, 
the stumps of the primitive forest trees, mostly hemlock, and some very 
large, were standing. Two splendid trout brooks joined near the lower or 
eastern border of the farm, upon the larger of which is a grand waterfall 
near the middle of the farm, but being 34 miles from the centre of Ashfield, 
and about the same distance from Conway and Goshen centres, it has at- 
tracted little attention. The year I was born my father built a saw mill 
just below the confluence of these streams, and close upon the line between 
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Conway and Ashfield. It was a fourth of a mile from the house in plain sight, 
and of course a prominent object in my childish thoughts. It was washed 
away after standing seven years, but rebuilt when I was eight. I concluded 
then I should be a millwright, being wonderstruck by the achievements of 
Capt. Gates, the chief in this work of rebuilding. 

The first schoolhouse in the district was located on our farm, and built 
when I was seven years old. At times forty scholars have attended there 
where now they can scarcely muster ten, and I sometimes might be inclined 
to fear that in forsaking a home abounding in inviting influences, my 
example had been pernicious, were it not that I see with regret the same 
depopulation going on almost all over the rural portions of New England. 

An old grist mill located by the waterfall, built before I was born, was 
purchased by my father when I was about twelve. The school, the farm, 
and these mills busied me until about seventeen, when I began to think 
that perhaps I might be better fitted for some other calling, and I went 
into a wagon-maker’s shop and worked about a year with an older brother, 
but returned to the paternal mansion and put myself at work in good 
earnest to learn alone engraving and drawing, though I had first visited 
Hartford, and seen something of such works which were cheerfully explained 
to me, green as I was, by strangers well skilled, of which there were a 
number at that time in the place. I visited Boston in the autumn of 1824, 
carrying with me specimens to show my proficiency, which though not 
great, was sufficient to secure me a living employment for the time. 

Supplying myself with some of the most needed art materials, I returned 
to Ashfield the next May, and spent the summer as studiously as possible, 
with no settled plans further than the acquisition of skill. In neighboring 
towns I offered my services in making small portraits, some in India ink 
and some in water colors, and with a pretty satisfactory measure of success. 

Here I must give you one little incident which tends to show what small 
matters can change the course of a human life. Wanting some fine sable 
hair brushes, I sent for them by a man in the habit of visiting Boston. 
Upon looking over a piece of newspaper in which they were wrapped when 
received, my eye fell upon an advertisement of recent date, headed, “ En- 
gravers Wanted.” I was not long in making up my mind to apply for the 
situation. On reaching Boston I found the engravers were wanted at the 
engraving shop of the Merrimac Works in East Chelmsford for calico 
printing. The agent informed me that they had just contracted with 
Messrs. Mason & Baldwin of Philadelphia to do their engraving, and that 
one of the firm would soon be in E. Chelmsford and very likely would 
employ me as an assistant. 

Mason at once on his arrival offered me eight dollars per week for one 
year and nine dollars per week for the three succeeding years, with 
opportunity for learning the art in which they were engaged. I was to 
work 9 hours in winter and 10 in summer per day, which terms I accepted. 
Such pay would now be considered small for a beginner in housekeeping, 
but I was able to supplement it a little by painting and cutting stamps, out 
of the shop. 

I have always felt that I incurred a very serious risk in marrying as I 
did. My wife, Maria, was the daughter of Asher Pease, and was born in 
Enfield, Conn., Nov. 30, 1808. The family removed to Conway and settled 
on a farm within half a mile of my own father’s residence in 1811, where 
she resided with her parents until our marriage, except for a short time she 
boarded in the family of Dr. Edward Hitchcock, while he was settled 
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reacher in Conway, previous to his taking the Presidency of Amherst 
College, —-this for the purpose of attending a select school. After remain- 
ing about six months in E. Chelmsford, I invited my father to accompany 
this young woman to the place, which he did, and we were married, as the 
record shows, on the 25th of March, 1826.* My employer, Mr. Mason, 
was very kind, and procured credit for me, that we could arrange for 
housekeeping in an unpretentious way, where I felt that we were established 
for three years and six months at least. 

But a disagreement sprang up between Mason & Baldwin and their 
émployees, resulting in Mr. Mason returning to Philadelphia; but previous 
to leaving he offered to cancel our engagement, or take me with him to 
Philadelphia to serve it out, or he would open a branch shop in Providence, 
R. L., and give me charge of it, with pay of $10 per week and one-fourth 
of the profits. I accepted the last proposition, as there was no chance that 
I could remain in the Lowell shop with comfort, for they had imported 
English engravers who had no notion of allowing the secrets of their art to 
slip into the hands of Americans. Our tarry in Providence was of only 
about one year’s duration, when this branch of Mason & Baldwin’s Works 
was'removed to New York, where I continued on the same terms with 
them, until the spring of 1832, at which date I received an offer from 
Andrew Robeson for my services at his print-works in Fall River, such 
that I was induced to relinquish my connection with Mason & Baldwin. 
We had but just settled in Fall River when the cholera broke out in New 
York. Before passing I would say, the partner of Mason was M. W. 
Baldwin, afterwards the famous builder of locomotives. While residing in 
New York I had excellent opportunities for studying painting, and practised 
all I could, and never gave it up even after removing to Fall River. 

In 1835, Lucius Manlius Sargent was invited by temperance people to 
give a lecture in each of the churches in the place, and as he was to be 
several days there, I sought a seasonable opportunity for inviting him to 
~ me sittings for an ivory miniature. During these sittings I questioned 

im as to my Chance of success as a miniature painter in Boston. He 
asked what practice, or experience, or opportunities for instruction I had 
thus far enjoyed in the art? After receiving my replies and perceiving 
that my heart was in it, without committing himself by advice he wished to 
know the highest price I had ever received for a picture, and when I stated 
$20 he said he wished to take this home with him and also to pay me $40 
for it. This was an expression of liberality to which I had been quite unused, 
and caused me to throw up engraving and quit Fall River for Boston. The 
sympathy and friendship thus opened I was permitted to enjoy through the 
remainder of Mr. Sargent’s life, which was of great advantage tome. I 
bought the house in Prospect Street, Cambridgeport, in 1836, where I re- 
~ ara until 1860; supporting my family by painting portraits and miniatures 
in ton. 

In 1844 my son George Bassett Clark, born in Lowell Feb. 14, 1827, 
had been for a time in the academy at Andover as a student, with the view 
of qualifying for a civil engineer. In the course of his scientific reading 
this youth happened to fall in with some account of casting and grinding 
reflectors for telescopes, and before mentioning it to me had procured 


* This was the first marriage in the town of Lowell. That part of Chelmsford called East 
Chelmsford was incorporated as Lowell, March 1, 1826. The first town meeting was held at 
Colburn’s Tavern, March 25, 1826, and Mr. Clark was married that very day, by the late 
Rev. Theodore Edson.—W. A. R. 
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his metal and made a casting for a small mirror. I watched his progress 
in grinding and polishing with much interest, and perceiving a growin 
interest on his part I was at some pains to acquaint myself with what h 
been done, and how done, in this curious art, that my son could have the 
benefit of my maturer judgment, in giving effect to his experiments. We 
spent much time on reflectors, and found for ourselves that the difficulties 
which have led to such an extensive abandonment of this form of telescope 
were really irremediable. The sacrifice here was pretty serious for us with 
then very limited means. I finally proposed to the youth to try a refractor, 
but he did not believe we could succeed with it, for the books described it 
as a very difficult thing. 

About this time the great telescope at Harvard College Observatory was 
put to use, and greatly did I wish to see it and look through it, but Prof. 
Bond informed me that I must come with an order from President Everett 
before this could be allowed. This order was speedily obtained. I was far 
enough advanced in knowledge of such matters to perceive and locate the 
errors of figure in their 15-inch glass at first sight, yet those errors were 
very small, just enough to leave me in full possession of all the hope and 
courage needed to give me a start, especially when informed that this ob- 
ject glass alone cost twelve thousand dollars. 

I began by reworking some old and poor object glasses of small instru- 
ments, there being no material in our market of suitable quality, and after 
gaining confidence and tact, sufficient, as I thought, to warrant the outlay, 
I imported one pair of disks of 5} inches, and found others in New York 
of larger size even up to eight inches, of very good quality. 

We made some instruments to order and sold some, worked on our own 
account; but the encouragement was small, until I reported my doings to 
Rev. W. R. Dawes, the famous double-star observer in England, in 1851. 
I gave him the places of two new double stars I had discovered the next 

ear with a glass 4? inches diameter. One of the stars was Sextantis. 

In 1858 I had finished a glass of 74 inches aperture, with which the 
companion of 95 Ceti was discovered. Upon reporting this to Mr. Dawes, 
he expressed a wish to possess the glass, but to test its qualities further sent 
me a list of Struves difficult double stars, wishing me to examine them, 
which I did and furnished him such a description of them as satisfied him 
that they were well seen. I sold him this glass, and afterward four others, 
one of which, an eight inch, in the hands of Huggins has become well known. 
Knott, an English astronomer, has one of them 7} inches, which he greatly 

rizes. 

¥ Previous to 1859 my correspondence with Dawes had become more ex- 
tensive than with any other fellow mortal in all my life. I visited him that 
season, carrying with me one equatorial mounting, and two object glasses, 
one of 8, the other 8} inches. All were admitted without. duty at Liver- 
pool, though I paid 30% on the rough glass in Boston; nor was that all, 
the glass was warranted first quality, and when I informed the deputy col- 
lector that a large portion of the amount in invoice was in consideration of 
the warranty and asked him if any allowance would be made in case it 
turned out worthless, he said, “ No not a cent, if you buy the devil you may 
sell him again.” The crown did turn out defective, and I had to import 
another and pay 830% again. But we were then under a democratic ad- 
ministration. 

I spent between five and six weeks with Mr. Dawes, visited London with 
him, and we attended together the visitation at Greenwich Observatory and 
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a meeting of the Royal Astronomical Society, seeing and conversing with 
many notable personages, among them Sir John Herschel and Lord Rosse. 
Before taking leave of Dawes, I told him he had paid me more money than 
I had ever received from one individual in all my dealings with my fellow- 
men, and it was most gratifying to me that he cordially allowed I deserved it. 

The reports concerning the performance of these glasses, published by 
Mr. Dawes from time to time, in the Monthly Notices of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, was of great service to me in procuring orders, without 
which, situated as I was, the proficiency which comes from long practice 
could never have been reached. In 1860 Dr. F. A. P. Barnard, now Presi- 
dent of Columbia College, New York, then Chief of the University of 
Mississippi, ordered from us a telescope to be larger than any refractor ever 
before put to use. I say we, for my two sons G. B. and Alvan G. Clark 
were well skilled men, on whom my efforts in training had not been thrown 
away, and who were now ready to embark in an undertaking, the im- 
portance of which they were qualified to appreciate. 

It now became necessary for us to secure more commodious quarters than 
had served our purposes thus far, and after visiting various sites, we finally 
settled where we now are, purchasing nearly an acre and one half of land, 
and erecting our buildings in the summer of 1860. The glass for the Mis- 
sissippi telescope in the rough was received from the makers, Messrs. Chance, 
Bros. & Co., of Birmingham, England, about the beginning of 1862, and 
within one year from that time Alvan G. Clark discovered with it, the com- 
panion of Sirius, which after a few days in a fine night Prof. George P. 
Bond was able to see and measure with the 15-inch telescope at Cambridge 
Observatory. Our glass was 18} inches, and for the production of such a 
lens, coupled with this discovery, the Imperial Academy of Paris awarded 
my son the Lalande prize for 1862. 

The war coming on and cutting off all communication with Mississippi, this 
telescope was sold to parties in Chicago, and is now in charge of S. W. 
Burnham, who has gained great celebrity by double star discoveries ; though 
much of his work has been done with a glass of only six inches aperture. 

We have made many instruments of smaller size, but one of 12} 
inches for the Pritchett School Institute of Glasgow, Missouri; one of 124 
inches for Dr. Henry Draper, of New York, one of 11] inches for the 
Austrian Observatory at Vienna, and one of !1 inches for the Observatory 
at Lisbon, Portugal. Also one of 12 inches for the Wesleyan University 
of Middletown, Conn., and have now in hand one of 154 inches for the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, at Madison. 

But the most important work we have ever attempted was making two 
telescopes of 26 inches clear aperture, one for our government, and one for 
L. J. McCormick, of Chicago. The orders for them were received in the 
summer of 1871. The government telescope was delivered in the autumn 
of 1772, and it was with this instrument that Prof. Asaph Hall discovered 
the two satellites of Mars at the time of its last opposition. The govern- 
ment paid us for this work $46,000. The McCormick telescope is not yet 
entirely finished, but will be very quickly when provisions are made for it, 
in the way of a suitable site and buildings, and the support of a competent 
astronomer. 

Now I must give a narrative in response to another query. 

Dr. Jacob Bigelow returned from a visit to Europe soon after the great 
telescope at Cambridge was placed in the Observatory. Knowing that he 
had been in Munich where it was made, I asked him one day in the street if 
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he saw the establishment where it was made? He answered in the nega- 
tive. When I informed him that I was interested in such matters and was 
then at work upon object glasses, he remarked, that if I wished to learn to 
make telescopes I must go where they make them, and passed along. Some 
years later the Rumford Committee sought information as to what original 
means or methods J] employed. My reply was that I knew so little of the 
doings of others that I could not say, but if they would meet at our shop, I 
would explain to them as well as I could the steps by which I had been in 
the habit of bringing object glasses into figure. 

The result was the Rumford prize was awarded me for a method of local 
correction. Upon the occasion of its presentation, the Academy meeting 
was attended by Dr. Bigelow. The president, Prof. Asa Gray, stated the 
grounds on which the award was made, and I replied as well as I could. 
Charles G. Loring and Dr. Bigelow were seated near, and I heard one say 
to the other, “that was well done.” After the adjournment I reminded 
Dr. B. of his saying that if I wished to learn to make telescopes I must go 
where they make them, and added that I had been. “ Have you, where?” 
Cambridgeport, was my reply. 

I met Dr. Hare at the August meeting of scientists at Albany in 1856. 
Finding him soon after in Boston, I invited him to sit for a portrait, which 
I finally sold to Dr. Henry for $100.* 

So you will perceive that the three periods of my life of which you write, 
have been considerably blended. Lives thus changeful are frequently 
troubled in their finances, but I have been fortunate enough to meet my 
money promises all along, and have a fair reserve for a rainy day. 

I have received the degree of A.M. from Amherst, Chicago, Princeton 
and Harvard. Ihave read much popular astronomy, but in its mathe- 
matics I am lamentably deficient. You will see by the printed papers I 
shall send with this that I have made some use of telescopes. I have lived 
to see the companion of u Herculis therein mentioned go through consider- 
ably more than half a revolution. 

This is the most of an autobiography I have ever prepared, and my con- 
dition is such that I shall probably never make another attempt, so I would 
like you to preserve this after selecting your points, for some of the Ash- 
field people may be pleased to see it. Let me know at once if it is safely 
received, and when you publish send me a copy of your production. 

I will add further what may be of interest. I have always voted with 
the Republicans when voting at all since they came into power, but have 
never attended caucuses or held an office. I have never been a church 
member, nor had either of my parents, but my faith in the univ-rsality of 
God’s providence is entire and unswerving. My grandfathers died one at 
87, and the other 88. I knew them well, and they were good men. Both 
had been engaged in killing whales.—I have never heard of one of my 
progenitors—Thomas Clarkt of the Mayflower was one—as being a bank- 
rupt, or grosly intemperate.—I was never but once sued, and in that case 
employed Joel Giles as counsel, who made a compromise without going to 
trial. I never sued but one man, and that was Collector Austin, and I 
gained my case.—I never studied music or attended an opera in my life,. 
and know nothing of chess or card playing.—I never learned to dance, but. 
was a good swimmer, though lacking generally in the points which go to 


* This was Prof. Joseph Henry, Secretary or Director of the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington, where the portrait is still preserved.—W. A. R. 
+ From whom Clark’s Island, near Plymouth, takes its name. 
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make an expert gymnast.—I have long been a member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, and my elder son G. B. enjoys the same 
honor more recently conferred. 
I hope the above will serve your purpose. 
Yours with great esteem, 
AtvaN CLARK. 
Hon. Wm. A. Richardson, 
Court of Claims. 





PETITION OF BARTHOLOMEW GEDNEY AND OTHERS IN 
RELATION TO SALEM FISHING KETCHES 
(Arrer Szpr. 18, 1689). 


Communicated by W1LL1AmM B. Trask, A.M., of Dorchester. 


Tue following document is copied from the Massachusetts Archives, 
Bk. 35, page 1. The date is uncertain, but it was after Sept. 18, 
1689. The names of five of these vessels, with their captains, 
are given in Felt’s Annals of Salem, ii. 214, September 17, 1689. 
John and Eliza, commanded by Ezra Lambert; Margaret, by 
Daniel Gyles; Diligence, by Gilbert Peters ; Thomas and Mary, by 
Joshua Conant ; and, 18th, Dolphin, Isaac Woodbury ; all of Salem. 


To the Honourable Simon Bradstreet Esq’ & the Gen‘. now sitting in 

Councill 
May it Please Your Honours. 

Whereas by good Intelligence besides the want of severall 
fishing Ketches belonging to the Inhabitants of Salem not yet Returned, 
w" their Last Seafares of fish, We are well asured the frerch at the 
Eastward have taken six of Our Ketches & made Captives about thirty of 
our men to the great damage of the persons Interested therein & allsoe 
Others Concerned in the Imploy of fishing whoe will be discouraged for the 
future in their undertakeings, unless some remedy be found to secure them 
in their Imployments, Or to Obtaine satisfaction for the present damages. 

And Whereas we are Informed our said Ketches are Carried into Port 
Royall by two french friggotts of Considerable strength whereby we are 
discouraged from setting out our Vessels the next spring & the being of two 
such shipps on the Coasts may be of dangerous Consequence to the whole 
Countrey, & the certaine knowledge thereof & the affairs of the french 
Eastward may be of as great advantage. 

We therefore humbly Pray your Honours, Would thinke of some ex- 
pedient either by sending a Vessel w some Capable person to Port Royall 
to inquire into y°* matter, & if Our men are Captives to bring them hoame, 
& require sattisfaction for Our damages, Or Otherwise to Conclude in the 
affair as Your Honours shall see good, w® will be of great advantage & 
incouragem' to the Whole Countrey, & particularly Oblige 

Your Honours most humble Servants 
Barth’ Gedney Stephen Sewall 
Benj* Browne W™ Hirst 
Charles Redford Jos: Wolcott 
Samuel Gardner Deliverance Parkman. 





Innholders of Boston in 1714. 


INNHOLDERS IN BOSTON IN 1714. 


Communicated by Jonn S. H. Foca, M.D., of South Boston, Mass. 


Anno. 1714. 


THE names of the Inholders or Taverners and of the Retailers without 


Doors in Boston, vizt: 


Inholders. 
Daniel Allen. 
Sarah Battersly. 
Mary Bull. 
Nicholas Cock. 
David Copp. 
Jeremiah Cushing. 
Mildred Dorrell. 
Thomas Gilbert. 
Francis Holmes. 
Sarah Hunt. 
Margaret Johnson. 
Hannah Kent. 
John Langdon. 
Mary Mansfield. 
Samuel Meares. 
Anne Moor. 
Stephen North. 
Thomas Phillips. 
Thomas Powell. 
Richard Pullen. 
John Rowlestone. 
Thomas Selby. 
William Skinner. 
Mary Smith. 
William Sutton. 
Mary Thwing. 
Sarah Turrell. 
Samuel Tyler. 
John Vial. 
Jonathan Wardwell. 
Rebecca Watts. 
Thomas Webber. 


Common Victuallers. 


Thomas Lloyd. 
James Smith. 
Hannah Wade. 
Benj: Johns. 


Retailers. 
Nathaniel Balstone. 
Phillip Bongarden. 
Anne Breck. 


John Buchanan. 
Mary Chandler. 
Ezekiel Cravath. 
Sarah Cross. 
Mary Dafforne. 
Benjamin Dyer. 
William Everton. 
Mary filint. 
Rebecca ffowle. 
Martha Gwinn. 
Samuel Hough. 
Dorothy Hawkins. 
Henry Hill. 
Joseph Hiller. 
Anne Leblond. 
Deborah Man. 
Elizabeth Meares. 
Alexander Miller. 
Mary Mould. 
John Nichols. 
Eduard Oakes. 
Thomas Peirson. 
James Peirson. 
Thomas Phillips. 
John Rayner. 
Fortune Redduck. 
Margarett Richardson. 
Thomas Savage. 
Joanna Stone. 
Gregory Sugar. 
Marcy Tay. 
Zechariah Thayer. 
Samuel Turrill. 
Faith Waldo. 
John Wass. 
Susanna Wilkins. 
Mary Willard. 
Jonathan Williams. 


Coffee House Keepers. 
Robert Guttridge. 
Daniel Stevens. 
James Pitson, Retailer of Cyder. 


Exam‘: pr John Ballantine Cler: 
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WILL AND INVENTORY OF 
FOULKE WALDRON OF COVENTRY, WARWICKSHIRE, ENG- 
ALSO ABSTRACTS OF OTHER WILLS. 


By Joun B. Newcoms, Esq., of Elgin, Il. 


1 my note on the Waldron, Walderne, Walden family, printed 

in the ReaisTer for January, 1888, Vol. 42, page 107, I gave 
the names of eight brothers and one sister,—Alexander, Edward, 
George, Isaac, John, Robert, Samuel, William and Mary,—whose 
parentage I had not been able to discover, though researches had at 
various times been made since 1863. Recently I have received from 
the probate registry at Lichfield, England, a copy of the will and 
inventory of Foulke Waldron, of Coventry, Warwickshire, England. 
Foulke proves to have been the father of these nine children (the 
will names two more). Foulke Waldron was baptized in Alcester, 
Warwickshire, England, March 3, 1610, son of William by wife 
Catharine Raven and brother of William the Dover (New Hamp- 
shire) Recorder, and of Maj. Richard Walderne also of Dover, 
who was killed by the Indians June 27, 1689. (For pedigree of the 
family, see Recister, Vol. 8, p. 78, for 1854.) 

Foulke Waldron evidently removed early from Alcester and set- 
tled in Coventry, there being no record of his marriage or baptism 
of his children at Alcester. He was church warden of St. Michael’s - 
church, Coventry, 1657-1671, and it is highly probable his children 
were baptized in this church. Unfortunately the parish records 
were destroyed by fire in 1690. 

In the following documents a few names and other words are 
printed in italics to draw attention to them : 


In the name of God Amen I Foulke Waldron of the citty of Coventry 
Blacksmith being att present weake in body but of perfect and disposeing 
memory praised bee God do make constitute and ordayne this to bee my 
last Will and Testament in manner and forme following that is to say first 
and principally I comend my soule into the hands of Almighty God my 
Creat’ trusting to bee saved by the alone meritts of Jesus Christ my only 
Saviour and Redeem" and my body I comitt to the earth from whence itt 
was to bee decently buried according to the discretion of my Executrix 
here after named. And for that worldly estate where with itt hath pleased 
God to blesse me I dispose of as followeth. First of all I give and be- 
queathe unto my sonne Hdward Waldron and his heires for ever after the 
death of my loveing wife Mary Waldron that house which is mine in the 
Gosford Streete on the south side neere to the Barr Gates. Item I give 
and bequeath unto my soone Edward Waldron five poundes of lawfull 
money of England. I give and bequeathe unto my sonne Fulke Waldron 
five poundes. Item I give and bequeathe unto my sonne John Waldron 
five poundes. Item I give and bequeathe unto my sonne William Waldron 
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Tenn poundes. Item to my sonne Robert Waldron five poundes. Item to 
my sonne Alexander Tenn poundes. Item to my sonne Jsaac Waldron 
tenn poundes. Item to my daughter Mary fourty poundes. Also I give 
and bequeath unto my daughter Catherine fourty poundes. Item I give 
and bequeathe unto my sonne George Waldron Twenty poundes. Item I 

ive and bequeathe unto my sonne Samuell Twenty poundes. Item itt is 
my Will and desire that the severall legacies or summes of money above 
named bee payed out of my lands Houses Goods and Chattells att or ymme- 
diately after the death of my loveing wife Mary Waldron or att any tyme 
before if shee my Executrix and my Trustees hereunder named or mentioned 
shall see occasion and thinke itt necessary. And itt shall be lawfull for 
them to sell or exchange any parte or parcell of my goods Lands or chat- 
tells to raise money to paye the above said summes att any tyme when they 
shall thinke itt meete and convenient. And all the rest of my goods and 
chattells moveable or unmoveable not given nor by me in this my last Will 
and Testament bequeathed my debts and legacies being payed and funerall 
charges defraied I give and bequeathe unto my loveing wife Mary Waldron 
whome I make ordayne and appoynt sole Executrix of this my last Will 
and Testam‘. And I make and appoint to bee Trustees of this my Will 
my foure eldest sonnes then resident in England to whome I comitt and re- 
fer to order and determine of all controversies that may or can happen 
touching anything in this my Will conteyned or any three of them. And 
att the death of my loveing wife Mary Waldron what goods Lands or 
Chattells shee my Executrix or my Trustees shall have remayning itt is 
my Will that itt should be equally divided amongst all my children then 
liveing. In witness whereof to these p’sents I have sett my hand and seale 
this nyneth daye of January in the yeare of o' Lord God One thousand six 
hundred sixty and nyne in the margent hereof. 

Read signed sealed published and 
declared in the p’sence of us Foutke WALDRON. 
John Edmunds. 


Ann G@ Gery 


her marke \ 
Isaac Waldron Concordat cu originale facta collacone p’ Simonen 
Marten & Simonen* Marten Jun 


Will proved 3¢ May 1671 by Mary Waldron the Relict. 


A True Inventory of the goods and chattells of Fulke Waldron of the 
City of Coventry Blacksmith late deceased taken the second daye of Aprill 
1671 By Zdward Waldron of Alcester in the county of Warwick Blacksmith 
Fulke Waldron Junio" and John Waldron of the Cittye of Coventry Black- 
smiths and Jsaae Waldron of Combrooke in the county of Warwick sic 

Imp In the Shopp one anvill a paire of bellowes hammers £ 8s d 

two vices a stone trough, files a tinne pann and 
three Beames and skales and other tooles and 
weights 07-16-00 

It Nails one Gunne Locks joynts and other wares 06-06-00 

It Old Brasse old iron coles boxes and other lumber 07 -08 - 05 

It In the worke chamber Musketts Pistolls Corne sixteene 

Boar Bitts and lumber 03 - 04-00 

It In the streete chamber a Bedstead a Feather bed 

Curtens and other things belonging to a bed 03-10-00 
VOL. XLII. 6* 
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A Court Cubbert a table board 5 stooles two chaires a 
Carpett a voider and a pair of tonges 

In the new Chamber two bedsteads a feather bedd a 
flock bed three blanketts a Rugg Six bolsters and 
Curtaines and other bedding and lumber 

Two locks two stooles and a barrel of Verjuice 

In Edward his Chamber one bedstead a feather bedd 
Curtaines blanketts and a pillow 

A presse a table a Carpett three boxes 3 trunk & two 
chests 

Money in purse and weareing cloths 

Linnens an Iron Grate and three cushens 

In the little chamber a bedstead bed Curtaines pillowes 
Blancketts and Bolsters a chaire Coffer and lumber 

In the hay chamber Lumber and trash 

In the Field Seaven Cowes three heifers and foure calves 
Hay Gates and Lumber in the Barne - 

In the Buttery Brasse Potts Kettles and a pan 

Pewter two dripping pans and lumber 

In the parlour A Cubbert two tables fourteene stooles 
five chaires ten cushens and two Carpetts 

One Skreen old Wainscott and one Lookeing Glass 


[Jan. 
01-17-00 
07-11-00 
00 — 06-00 
04-10-00 
02-17-00 

18-10-00 
08 —15-—00 


03-13-06 
01-10-00 


45 - 02-00 
05-19 -00 
05 — 05 - 00 


02-18-04 
00-14-00 


One Iron Grate fire shovle a paire of tonngs & pothookes 01-00-00 


A paire of bellowes Bacon Glasse Case pictures one box 
& books 
In the Kitchen one Skreen and Lumber 


01-16-00 
00-14-00 


In the Milke House Six pailes one Churne and Lumber 00-19 —00 


In the Celler Lumber 
In the back Kitchen Tubbs and Lumber 
In George his Chamber two bedsteads and Lumber 
In the Boar House Lath and Lumber 
In the Yard a Grindlestone and plankes 
In Good debts 
Edward Waldron 
John Waldron 


Isaac Waldron The Totall is 


ABSTRACTS. 


00-10-00 
01-04-00 
00-15-00 
08-10-00 
01-05-00 


116-—01-06 


£8 -a 
270-06-09 


Joun WatprRon, 1687. The will of John Waldron of the city of Cov- 
entry, Blacksmith, is dated Nov. 24, 1686. The children of my brother 
Robert Waldron of Ancelley C? Warwick, Clerk. Executrix wife Mary 
Waldron. Witnesses S. Gilbert, John Man and William Smith. Inven- 
tory by Ralph Phillips and William Pickerne, dated Dec. 7, 1686; proved 
March 31, 1687, by Mary Waldron the Relict. [This John Waldron was 
undoubtedly one of the nine sons of Foulke Waldron whose will is herein 
printed. } 

Wityiiam WacpeEn, 1620. The will of William Walden of the city of 
Coventry, mercer, dated Oct. 29,1619. Amounts are left to the poor of 
Coventry, the 10 poor men in Bablake Almshouses, to their nurse, to the 
poor men and women in the Almshouses in Grayfryer Lane, and to the 
poor children in the Almshouses in Bablake; Robert Plowgh and his wife; 
good-wyfe Reade beyond Spannbrooke; widow Weller in Hill Street; 
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John Care my old workman; the minister under M* Doctor Hinton in St. 
Michaels; my mayde Mary Sharpe; William Smart; Susanna Love; 
Elnor Dudley; Annes Davies; William, Elnor, Joan, Frances, Katherine, 
Annes and Isaac Walden the children of Isaac Walden; William, Joan, 
Sara, John and Ralph Walden the children of Ralph Walden; my son 
Gilbert Walden; Joan, Robert, Gilbert, John, Jane, Anne and Samuel 
Walden children of Gilbert Walden; my sonne Nicholas Walden ;: my son 
John Walden and his wife; William, John, Winefred and Isaac children of 
John Pixley; my son in law Henry Barton and his sons William and John ; 
my son Isaac Walden; my sister Agnes Ash; Heury, Robert and Grace 
Ash. Executors: Sons Isaac Walden and Gilbert Walden. Overseers 
son Ralph Waldon and son-in-law John Pixley. Inventory dated Dec. 15, 
1619 by Godfrey Ley and John Moodye. Amount £53-14-8. Proved 
Nov. 29, 1620 by Gilbert Walden, power reserved for Isaac Walden. 

Isaac WALDEN, 1662. The will of Isaac Walden, Esq., dated Mar. 18, 
1662; of Keresley City of Coventry; my office of Sargeant of his Ma** 
Hart hownds: Richard Walden my eldest son; Phillippa my eldest daugh- 
ter ; my son; Isaac Walden, John Walden and n Walden 
my sons; Mary Walden, Johane Walden and Anne Walden my daughters; 
wife Johane sole executrix. Witnesses: John Brownell, Tho. Throck- 
morton, John Patston, Edmund Brownell. Proved May 18, 1664 [Abstract 
from original will on file and mutilated]. An addition to the inventory of 
Mr. Isaac Walden late of Kersley, deceased, made the 12th day of Sept. 
1672. Inventory exhibited Sept. 12, 1672 by Richard Walden the son of 
the deceased. 

Joan WaALpEN, 1668. Adm" of the effects of Joan Walden late of 
Keresley in the parish of St Michael, City of Coventry, widow, was granted 
Sept. 23, 1668 to Richard Walden of Keresley, Esq. the natural and lawful 
son. Inventory by Richard Treene, Robert King and John Hatton. 
Amount £212-19 —2, no date. 

GILBERT WALDEN, 1670. The will of Gilbert Walden, Vicar of Bag- 
inton in the county of Warwick Clerk dated June 29, 1670; to be buried 
iu Baginton Church yarde. To eldest son Gilbert; son William; Abraham 
(no relationship given); daughter Anne. Executor Brother Abraham. 
Inventory dated Oct. 8, 1670 by Nathaniel Gilbert and Thomas Quinbor- 
ough; amount £126-18-4. The brother Abraham Walden of City of 
Coventry, clothier, the Executor renounced. Witnesses to the renunciation 
John Brownell and Nathaniel Gilbert. Admon. (with will) granted July 
28, 1670 to Gilbert Walden of the City of London gent. the eldest son. It 
is mentioned that “the Testators éwo eldest sons are Londoners.” 

ABRAHAM WALDEN, 1681. The will of Abraham Walden of “The 
King’s Head” Inn in the City of Coventry, Innholder, is dated Aug. 27, 
1681. Land held by lease of the Mayor, Bailiffs and Comonality of City 
of Coventry lying and being in Whiteley in City of Coventry now in occu- 
pation of John Cave, Miller. Sister Jane Gilbert of Coventry widow; Ann 
Waldron one of the Daughters of Foulk Waldron of the City of Coventry, 
blacksmith; Jane and Elizabeth the daughters of my brother William 
Walden late of Dunstable, Innholder: Ann and Mary two daughters of my 
sister Joane Dennett; Sarah daughter of the said Joane Dennett: Jane (one 
of my sister Gilberts children) the wife of Sollomon Newcombe of city of 
Coventry, mason; Margery another of my sister Gilberts daughters (wife 
of the said Foulk Waldron); my cozen Sarah Swift my housekeeper; my 
cozen Edward Bishopp of Exhall, clerk; my kinsman Walter Gilbert of 
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Shepstone sup Stower Co. Worcester, draper; Abraham Walden and Ann 
Walden who now live with me and are two of the children of my brother 
Gilbert; Abraham Gilbert son of my kinsman Samuel Gilbert of Coventry, 
thread maker; Walden Gilbert son of the said Walter Gilbert. Executors: 
M' Sampson Clarke of the City of Coventry, threadmaker and the said 
Samuel Gilbert. Overseers: Robert Beake and Thomas Lawrence of 
Coventry. Witnesses: Richard Lindsey, Vincent Dudley and John Tipper. 
Proved Oct. 19, 1681, by Sampson Clarke and Samuel Gilbert. 


Nore.—Gilbert Walden was rector of Baginton about 1649, was ejected from 
Leamington Hastings, Warwickshire, for having defended the King’s execution, 
but afterward conformed and died at Baginton. Robert Walden was sheriff of 
Coventry, 1559. William Walden, mercer, was sheriff of Coventry, 1582, and 
mayor, 1593. Ralph Walden, mercer, sheriff 1616, mayor 1626; married Hannah, 
dau. of Thomas Deaconz of Napton, Co. Warwick. Isaac Walden, draper, 
sheriff of Coventry, 1611; mayor 1620; alderman 1632; member of Parliament, 
rejected 1626. William Waldern, church warden of St. Michael’s, Coventry, 
1672; Isaac Walden, 1600; Ralph, 1604. Ralf was sheriff, 1616. 





SOLDIERS IN KING PHILIP’S WAR. 


Communicated by the Rev. GeorGre M. BopGez, A.M., of East Boston, Mass. 
[Continued from vol. xlii. page 368.] 


No. XXIV. 
CapTAIN JosHUA ScoTTOW AND HIS MEN. 


OSHUA SCOTTOW came to Boston with his mother Thoma- 
sine, who joined the church September 21, 1634. He with 
his brother Thomas joined the church May 19, 1639. He married 
Lydia , and had Joshua, b. Sept 30, 1641, and died soon ; 
Joshua, b. Aug. 12, 1643; Lydia, bap. June 29, 1645; Elizabeth, 
b. July 29, 1647; Rebecca, b. October 10, 1652; Mary, b. May 
11, 1656; Thomas, June 30, 1659, grad. H. C. 1677. Capt. 
Scottow was of the Artillery Company in 1645, Ensign in 1656, 
and Capt. afterwards. Elizabeth Scottow m. Thomas, son of Major 
Thomas Savage, and had a large family. Rebecca m. Benjamin 
Blackman, April 1, 1675, and Mary m. Samuel Checkley. 

Capt. Scottow was a very energetic man, an enterprising and 
eminently prosperous merchant. He was largely engaged in foreign 
commercial transactions, and from 1654—7 was the confidential agent 
of La Tour in his business with our colony. 

In 1660 Mr. Scottow bought of Abraham Jocelyn, of Blackpoint, 
two hundred acres of land, including the hill since known as “ Scotto- 
way’s Hill ;” and in 1666 he purchased of Henry Jocelyn the “* Cam- 
mock Patent,” which at the granting to Thomas Cammock in 1631 
consisted of fifteen hundred acres of land lying between the Black- 
point and Spurwink rivers. Cammock left his entire estate to his 
friend Henry Jocelyn, with the care of his widow during her life. 
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Jocelyn married the widow Margaret, and some twenty years after- 
wards conveyed the property as above, together with seven hundred 
and fifty acres outside the Patent, remaining upon it, however, as 
agent for Mr. Scottow. Capt. Scottow removed to Blackpoint 
settlement about 1670, and engaged with great energy in improving 
his property there, and in his fishing and commercial transactions. 

The first mention I have found connecting Capt. Scottow with the 
Indian war is in the Colonial Records, Vol. 6, p. 57, at the session 
of the Court convened October 13, 1675, as follows: 

Upon the sad intelligence from Saco & the great danger of all those parts, 
it is ordered, that there be 50 soldiers immediately from Boston & Charls 
Toune sent away in some vessel or vessells for the releife of those parts, and 
that they be under the command of Leiftenn* Scottoway, and that Major 
Clarke take care that this order be effected as to the dispatch of the men, 
& furnishing ammunition & prouission for the voyage. 


The “sad intelligence ” was connected with the attack upon Saco, 
the details of which are in Major Walderne’s letter of September 
25, 1675, given heretofore ; Robert Nichols and his wife were killed 
just before this by the Indians who had made an unsuccessful 
assault upon Major Phillips’s garrison at Saco. 

But previous to these occurrences, Capt. Scottow had fortified and 
provisioned his house and gathered into it as many of the people as 
would come. His garrison was the Jocelyn House on the “ Neck,” 
distant from the farms of many of the inhabitants, who reluctantly 
abandoned their homes, cattle and crops to the ruin which was daily 
threatened. It seems evident that Capt. Scottow, with the small 
number of undisciplined men under his command, mostly inhabitants, 
and those employed by him, was in no capacity to send out a relief 
party to other parts of the town; and when the Indians attacked some 
of these still remaining on their farms, it was plainly imprudent to risk 
any small party such only as he could have sent, to the almost certain 
ambushment and destruction, to which the burning, and firing of 
guns seemed to invite them. His enemies sometime afterwards 
sought to injure him by bringing charges of neglect to help his 
neighbors, among other charges preferred against him. The Alger 
brothers, Andrew and Arthur, had a large estate at that part of 
Scarborough known as Dunstan, and so named by them for their 
old English home, and they had there a fortified house, but upon the 
opening of hostilities evidently withdrew their families into Sheldon’s 
garrison at Blackpoint. When Major Walderne had returned home 
he left sixty of his soldiers to garrison the different settlements, 
Saco, Falmouth and Scarborough, and these were distributed ac- 
cording to the need, at Scottow’s, Shelden’s and Foxwell’s garrison- 
houses. Capt. John Wincoll was posted at Foxwell’s with a com- 
pany of soldiers, and in October was assisting the settlers to harvest 
their corn. One of Capt. Wincoll’s soldiers, Peter Witham, was 
detailed to help the Algers get their grain, and said that a few days 
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after, as they with some of their relations were getting their goods 
from their houses, they were attacked by the Indians, when Andrew 
was killed and Arthur mortally wounded; and the said Witham, 
fifty-three years afterwards, being then seventy-two years old, testi- 
fied that he helped to bury both the Algers. Mr. Hubbard gives 
the date of the attack upon the Algers October 9th, 1675. 

The events of the war in Scarborough immediately following the 
above, are shown in the following letter from Capt. Scottow : 


Honoured S*. 

After all due submission to y" self w™ the Honoured Councill, these are 
to declare y* state of y* affaires at p'sent, since y' sent by Jo: Short o* men 
being sent up y* riv™ to secure those barnes of corne left w*" accordingly they 
applyed y™ selves to doe and to repaire o" water-mill (being o* onely relief 
for grinding) they met w™ no opposition nor could have sight for 3 daies of 
above one Indian upon the 3 of this curr‘ they having finished one mans 
corne & upon landing of it in canoes 19 of o* p’tie being there were assaulted 
and surrounded by at least 60 or 80 Indians & had bin all cut of had not 
S" Tippet come in with his p'tie to their timous relief who was on y*® other 
side river to help wheat &c. out of another barne whereupon! the enimy 
retreated into the bushes it being a foggy day could not soe well discerne 
w execution they did upon y™ disinabling one Indian soe as to leave his 
speare behind him, much firing on both sides, one of us wounded one 
drowned by hasting into a cano, next day a country souldier of his own 
accord went downe y® marsh & hollowed & an Indian came up to him 
being of Piscataquay & his acquaintance they plied and smok‘ a pipe of 
tobacco together y® Indian having laid down his gun & he seemingly did 
y® same, a small riv’ p"ting y™. 

(y* larger narrative C. Winkall & myself have sent to Maj" Walden to 
be conveyed unto y* Maj" Gen" I refer y" Honours unto) y* substance of y* 
discourse was they willingly would have peace, & kept 2 women two casco 
children, foure men prisoners to dd" up if it might be &c. if not let time and 
place be appointed & they would fight y* english & as it was misreported 
to C. Winkoll & myself they would stay 48 hours for an answer but it 
seeme it was y* next day the Indian put his signall next day but none 
having an order to treat him, o" men therefore secure the wheat threshed 
out & a shallop being there to fetch it of they sent none to discourse him, 
upon w°" they y® enemy as they had done y* day before & y‘ during the 
parlee fired stacks of hay and some houses; o* men y‘ afternoon being 
pinched for want of bread and of victualls, could not be prevailed with by 
their officers to continue in y* farme house which they had fortified until 
further order w*" was designed a retreating place upon fighting y™ though 
a small rev’ pted y™ & y® Indians rendezvouze, in order to fighting y™ I had 
visited y® next garrison and drawn of w‘ I durst to assist o* soldiers up y* 
riv', but towards y* evening understanding o* mens resolves, sent y™ up 
bread &c. with an express charge not to desert y* place w“out further order, 
but it could not come to y™ soe as to hinder their moving downe w* was 
upon the 5" day curr‘ in the night next morning we designed y* sending 
y™ all up as soone as y* tide would p’mit, & had ordered all to y' end but 
upon y® sight of theire enemies burning of y* house w*" they had fortified & 
of my barne of corne which was left unburnt there w™ advice of Cap™* 
Winkoll & the rest of y* officers, we altered o* designe & this day purpose 
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w™ all o* strength to fetch in the inhabitants corne left in their deserted 
houses, the enemy firing all before y™ in w*" doing an opportunity of fight- 
ing y™ may also psent w* o° souldiers long for but we want fixed armes 
divers of these sent, not servicable & two or three disenabled in o* last in- 
gagement, please to dispatch o* supply of flints &c. sent for in my last to 
Maj‘ Clark we are in distress for want of y™, especially bread not having 
but two dayes bread left at a cake a day w™ y® allowance I reduced o* soul- 
diers unto at first coming, w°" bread is borrowed from fishermen and myself 
we have no grinding nearer than Piscataquay, not else but begging prayers 
and y‘ y® deluge of sin w™ I grieve is among o* souldiers as well as inhabi- 
tants may be stopped by reason whereof this overflowing scourge pursueth 
us (this place being now y* seat & center of y® Eastward war) Casco & 
Kenebec being all quiet & peace as by yesterdies intelligence I understand, 
I humbly subscribe myself 
ffrom y* Head quarters at Blackpoint y™ & y® Countries 
at 3: o:clock in y* morning this 6" most humble serv‘ 
9°" 1675 JosH: ScorTow. 


(Postscript. ) 

May it please you to take notice that instead of the 50 designed here are 
but 38 sent div™ of y™ insufficient for service & some soe mutinous that 
we cant with safety inflict y° punishment they deserve, for the pursueing 
of my comition here is need of 100 men completely armed and bread sent, 
for flesh I hope we have enough. S. 

Mass. Archives, Vol. 68, p. 44. 


The following letter is evidently in answer to the above from 
Capt. Scottow. 


Councit’s Letter to Capt. Scorrow. 


Capt. Scottow. We received yo" lett* & saw another sent by you to Maj’ 
Walderne; we pceive y* Indians do sometimes allarum you and obstruct 
y° getting in of provisions & corne if such another overture as that Indian 
made y‘ met y® soldier in y* marsh for a treaty of peace to deliver y° eng- 
lish prisoners should be made againe wee advise order & som of you there 
to treat w™ y™ & see what termes you can come to & Apoint a cessation of 
armes untill their offers may be considered by us & endeavour to procure 
y° delivery of prisoners & wee will deliver as many of theirs y* are at 
Boston. peace is better if it can be obtained upon good termes & som 
pledges or hostages given; for security; as for a supply of more men we 
cannot comply w™ you therein; wee have so many places to strengthen y* 
wee cannot doe alle; wee are sure you have as great a proportion as most 
places of y® like concernement, we here you want neither corne, flesh nor 
fish & so long you be in straits & though yo" mills ly at a distance yet a 
samp morter or two will make a supply to pvent any great sufferings as 
for sending of Bisket we dare not give y' — for all other places 
garrisoned by the country soldiers are p’vided for with victualls by y® peo- 
ple they secure; it is enough for y* Country to pay wages & find ammuni- 
tion; our armies y‘ are in motion require more y" the Country is well able 
to beare especilly yo" easterne parts are concerned to ease the publicke 
purse what they may because we know of nothing y‘ was ever put into it 
from thense. Therefore wee desire you to make the best Improvement 
you can w™ the strength you have fo" your owne deffense & offense of the 
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enimy until God send beter times; wee have inclosed the printed laws to 
restrayne mutinous soldiers let y™ be read to y® soldiers. And notice 
taken of y™ y* transgresse; & if you find yourself too weake to deale w™ 
them let y* ringleaders bee sent to prison w™ evidense of y° fact; wee 
have not more at psent but desire the Lords psence blessing & protection 


to be w™ & over you 
alle remaine your loving friends 


postscript if you find our souldiers any Burden or inconvenience to you 
you are Authorized hereby to dismisse y™ or any of y™ either thither or to 
Maj’ Walderne Past this letter by the councill the 15" of 
Endorsed—* Councils letter to Capt. Scottow 16:9 mo. 1675.” 
Mass. Archives, Vol. 68, p. 59. 


Details of the service from October 25, 1675, to May, 1676, are 
given in the following Journal which is preserved in manuscript in 
the Library of the Massachusetts Historical Society. The manu- 
script is evidently a copy, made probably in 1676, when his use of 
the troops was called in question. This shows that much of the 
damage done in Scarborough was effected either before he had men 
or means to prevent it, and afterwards in spite of his best endeavors. 
These extracts contain the substance of the journal : 


EXTRACTS FROM A MANUSCRIPT JOURNAL OF Capt. ScoTTow. 


Narrative of a Journall of the diverse marches & improvement of 
Boston souldiers sent to Black Point. 

1676.* (8) 25. Siev": Sergt landed 15 men. I disposed 6 of y™ to 
ffoxwell’s garrison at Bluepoint, 6 to Shelden’s garrison, and retayned 3 
of y™, received a l'* from Major Pendleton and answered it. 

26 and 27, no disturbance. I went and viewed the fortifications at the 
several garrisons, and discharged Mr. ffoxwell from his charge at Bluepoint, 
being a quarreling, discontented p®*. 

29, Tho: Michell arrived with 23 soldiers who landed two houres before 


da 


30, sent y*® 6 scouts up y° river to discover y* enemy and view a house 
w*" y® enemy ordinarily possessed, returned seeing 3 Indians. 

31, that night two hours before day sent up 60 men under the conduct 
of Capt. Winkall who landed before day to save w‘ corne they could of our 
Inhabit® & fight y*® enemy if found, they having appeared not long before 

t 


at ffoxwell’s Garrison and shot a scout as appe™ pr C. Winkolls 1™ No. 2. 


Answered Maj. Pendleton’s I** No. 3. 

(9) 1, dispatched a shallop to Boston w™ 1*** to Hon: Gou" and council 
for flints, bread &c. 

2,.... In the afternoon about 29 inhabitants were set upon by 70 or 80 
Indians and had almost surrounded y™ had they not been timously relieved 
by Serg' Tipping who came to their relief, beat y™ into y* swampes and 
gagned an Indian speare. 

3, Serg' Tipping sent down for recruit of powder &c. w°* I sent up by 
y* two carpenters and others who were come down I sent up 28 
Ibs of powder in a box and 90 lbs shot &c. that day there fell out a parlee 
betweene a country soldier & an Indian 


© This date is plainly a mistake made at the time of copying, in the summer of 1676. The 
Journal itself was kept in 1675. 
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Cap” Winkoll came down y* night, we gave advice of the whole to Maj. 
Walden and y' we intended to fight y* Indians. 

4, they fell firing barnes of neer houses, haystacks and all before 
y™. Y° souldiers having got about 100 bush: wheat and other graine, and 
a shallop sent to bring it downe they could not be prevailed upon w® all by 
their Serg' (as I was informed) to continue any longer being pinched for 
want of bread by an unworthy planter, though they wanted no flesh. 

5, As soon as I heard of their intention I sent up } of all the biskit I 
had with tobacco and rum for their incouragem‘, and an expresse charge to 
fight y* enemy as appe”™ by the witnes of John Libby, Bouden and Howell 
No. 1 and the order delivered ffoxwell to carry up; but no Cano could be got 
though I used my utmost indeav‘, they came down about 10 o’clock in the 
night 

%, o* men went up headed by Cap"* Winkoll to secure what corne of 
o' inhabitants was left in the N. East side in the deserted houses, and of 
barnes, hoping to meet y* enemy in y* march, w*" accordingly fell out, divid- 
ing themselves into 2 parties one of them was first ingaged by a party of 
Indians, not above 12 shewing themselves, and the other by about 16, 
they were engaged also and had 2 skulking skirmishes, beat y™ into y* 
swampes. One of the Boston souldiers was mortally wounded in y* breast, 
O* men retreated carrying off their wounded man. , ... . 

November 7, Being Lord’s day, the enemy, @arly in the morning burnt 
those houses and barnes our Cap™ saved the day before—they burnt also 
8 or 9 deserted houses belonging to Jo: Libby and children. As soon 
as these fires were discovered all the souldiers and Inhabitants hasted to 
next garrison which was little above musket shot of them: the tyde being 
up and spryng tyde the bridge was overflowed which obstructed their pas- 
sage witness Willet and Tydy &c. As soon as they could pass being 
headed by Cap"* Winkoll and Topping they scour the round of the towne 
on the N. East supposing y*° enemy was gone that way to fire those houses 
they being only left unburnt, they met with no Indians in the march the 
whole day; met Lieut. Ingersoll and 12 Casco men who came to joyn with 
our men to search out and fight the Indians—that night there fell a small. 
flight of snow. 

8, We staid in our quarter till midnight got 2 shallops. 

9, Landed 70 men 3 hours before day at Blue Point to find out y* enemy, 
they had a tedious march the whole day through swampes marshes and 
creeks sometimes to the knees, others to the waist in snow and salt-water— 
saw some Indian tracts but could find no Indians; Lieut. Ingersoll and all 
his men returned discouraged home. 

10, Our men returned to their quarters. 

11, A mysty wet day, no handling arms nor marching. 

12, Much wind at N. West, no gitting over rivers, y* canos on y* other 
side imployed to git in Cummins corne of Sacho to Bluepoint. 

13, Cap Winkoll, Sg* Tipping and our company got over y* river and 
marched to find Indians and drive cattell; the enemy fired two deserted 
houses at Sacho while o' men were on this side and bro‘ home between 20 
and 30 head of Sacho cattell. 

14, Sabbath day—no disturbance—bury* Sam: Ryall wounded a week 
before. 15,no mocion. 16, marched to drive in cattell, were disappointed 
by a Quaker who drove them into the woods from us. 17, Indians came— 
from across y* water. 18, Cap®* Winkoll and the country souldiers w*™ 
was attending drove cattell for Cummins and Rogers inhabitants of Sacho.. 

VOL. XLII. 7 
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19, drove cattell for Macshawin, inhabitant of Sacho. 20,I received orders 
from Maj’ Walden to fit out Lieut. Ingersoll to Maj’ Pendleton w* I wrote 
to him I was upon doing. 21, No disturbance being Sabbath day. 22, 
Serg' Topping and o* men went to Dunsten to drive in cattell. 23, Lieut 
Ingersoll came to y* head quarters with 12 men and w™ orders from o° 
Major to make them up to 60 or 70. 

24, I made up his number to 60 men, supplying them with 8 biskit cake 
a man of mine own store . . . . L* Ingersoll went up in the night to Blue- 
point, landed before day with 2 shallopes, marched up the country to the 
head of Sacho Falls. 

25-27, Continued out one night, returned to y* headquarters and he dis- 
missed our souldiers; L‘ Ingersoll returning to Casco; sent me a l**, to send 
him up 45 souldiers &c. towards his towne of Casco it being alarumed in his 
absence by one house burning and a man wounded. L* Ingersoll came 
himself to our headquarters to demand the p™’ .. . . he was satisfied with 
20 men, and I made up Maj. Pendletons relief 20 w°" were dispatched with 
all speed—great wind at N. West. 28, Mr Neales house burnt at Casco. 
30, Serg* and his comp” returned from Casco. 

(10) 5, Tho: Michell arrived from Boston with a license to myself to 
come to Boston, and order to send y* Boston souldiers home if care was 
not taken to provide for y™. 


The rest of the Journal gives account of his arrangement to leave 
home for Boston, taking one half the Boston soldiers with him, and 
disposing the remainder, numbering nineteen, at various fortified 
houses where needed : seven at William Sheldon’s; six at Mr. Fox- 
well’s; four at Scottow’s, being “the Serg', Steward, drum and 
a cooke to provide for them when they should all draw up to their 
head-quarters.” Capt. Scottow sailed with the soldiers, from Black- 
point, on January 8th, and arrived in Boston on the 11th. 

He returned to his charge at Blackpoint April 9th, 1676, and a 
treaty being in progress by Major Walderne, with the Indians, he 
arranged with his soldiers to go into his woods and cut “palisado 
pines,” for fortifying his garrison house. 

There can be no doubt that Capt. Scottow was of great help in 
promoting the interests and assuring the safety of the people at 
Blackpoint ; and yet he experienced the most bitter hostility and 
opposition from many of the inhabitants, among whom were some of 
the most reliable and respectable. Richard Foxwell was doubtless 
jealous of the large interest and influence which his extensive pro- 
perty gave him, as well as his loyal adhesion to the Massachusetts 
Court. In common with many others of the early settlers, Foxwell 
looked upon Scottow as a new comer, who with his Boston ideas and 
manners came to usurp the rightful position of those who had held 
the settlement from the beginning ; and it is probable that jealousy 
and envy largely induced the bitter hostility and the very serious 
charges that were preferred against Capt. Scottow. 


No further trouble with the Indians seems to have disturbed 
Blackpoint until August, 1676. Capt. Scottow busied himself 
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settling his accounts and strengthening his garrison ; but upon present- 
ing his accounts for settlement by the court, he found that several 
of his enemies had presented complaints against his management, 
and a remonstrance against the payment of his accouats, as follows : 


Petition aGarinst Capt. Scorrow. 

Wee whose names wee have underwritten, doe declare that we were 
never in y* least privie to y* sending for y* souldiers which came from 
Boston to Blackpoint, neither during y* time of their stay did we in any 
sort receive advantage by them; but y* they were maintained upon y° acct. 
of Mr. Scottow: for all the while his fishermen were thereby capacitated to 
keep at sea for the whole season; and much worke was done by them which 
was greatlie turned to his profit; as removing of a great barn, paving before 
his house and cutting of Palisado stuff for a pretended fortification where 
there is no occasion nor need. And many more such courtesies Mr. Scot- 
tow (got) by the soldiers. And that other men should pay for his work, 
done under pretence of defending y*® country, wee hope in behalf of the rest 
of y® sufferers in these sad times, you will please to take it into your serious 
consideration, and heape no more upon us than wee are able to beare, but 
where the benefit has been received, there order y* charge to be levied. 

Richard Foxwell, Giles Barge, 

Rol: Allanson, Joseph Oliver, 

William Sheldon, John Cocke, 
John Tinney. 


Upon the above representations, several of the prominent men of 
York county carried the matter to the General Court; among these 
Maj. Pendleton, Mr. Munjoy and Mr. Foxwell were the chief 
complainants, and their complaints were submitted, by the auditors 
of York County, to the General Court August 9th, 1676 (see Colo- 
nial Records, Vol. VI. p. 102). The auditing committee were 
Nicholas Shapleigh, Edward Rishworth, Samuel Wheelwright. 


The complaints were : 


1st, That Mr. Scottow got the soldiers from Boston upon his own 
responsibility. 

2nd, That he refused to use or have others use the soldiers to 
preserve the lives and estates of others. 

3d, That he used the soldiers mostly for his own particular securi- 
ty and advantage ; attending and strengthening his garrison, paving 
his yard, moving his barn, “ cleaving” his wood, &c. 


A note of Mr. Drake’s in his edition (1865) of Mr. Hubbard’s 
history, cites original papers then in his possession, as testimony 
against Capt. Scottow. The deposition of Michael Edgecombe, 
aged about 25 years, declares that he was at Blackpoint when the 
“nine Winter-harbour men were fighting the Indians upon the Sands 
opposite said Place, and saw sundrie men come to Mr. Scottow 
importuning that he would send some Ayde over to those poore dis- 
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tressed men,” &c., and that Capt. Scottow, though seeing the English 
were far outnumbered by the Indians, and must be overcome soon 
without releife, yet would not suffer a man to go to help them; and 
one John Lux came and reproached the Capt. and offered to take 
men in his shallop across the river and land them “ on shoare in Little 
River,” near where the men were fighting, and where all were found 
slain next day. This was sworn to before Brian Pendleton, July 
20th, 1676. Lux declared that nothing would move Capt. Scottow, 
although he could see the men being overpowered by greatly out- 
numbering savages. 

Mr. Foxwell also deposed against Capt. Scottow’s inhumanity in 
the affair of the burning of Dunstan, &. Walter Gendall, who 
served as Sergt. under Capt. Scottow, and had charge of a body of 
soldiers at Spurwink in 1675, made a similar deposition. 

The Court referred this case to the October session, and then 
gave judgment, that, 


This Court, having heard the complaint of M*. Rishworth exhibbeted 
against Captaine Scottow, &c.... uppon a full hearing of both parties, see 
no reason for the aforesaid complaint, and doe judge that the said Capt. 
Scottow (for aught doth appeare) hath faithfully dischardged his trust, and 
is therefore acquitted from the chardge endeavo'd to be put on him, but 
that the same be borne by the county and that Mr. Rushworth do pay Capt. 
Scottow his costs and damage. The Court granted and determined the 
costs to be nine pounds, thirteen shillings & eight pence. 


In the evidence favorable to this decision, the following paper, 
found in the old files of Suffolk County Court, was probably offered : 


PETITION OF INHABITANTS OF SCARBOROUGH. 


The humble Petition of the Inhabitants of Scarborough. Whereas Mr. 
Scottow of Boston Stood by us in all our streights and distresses during 
the late Warr with the Indians and not only encouraged us with his pres- 
ence from April until January last, but alsoe releived us with a barrell of 
powder and all sorts of ammunition as it cost him in Boston near to twenty 
pounds for which he is not yet paid, yea, then when as there was no town 
Stock nor a pound of powder in the Town that we know of without which 
supply we and our familyes must either have been destroyed or our town 
deserted as Casco and Saco were, we being then for divers months the seat 
of war and having more houses than one of the Townes and above double the 
other burnt and consumed: and to keep us together since he hath this Spring 
helped us with nere two hundred bushells of Indian and other Grain without 
which some of us could neither have planted nor sowne, some had ben 
pincht and others might have starved, in all things to our weak under- 
standing he hath carryed it faithfully and carefully to the publicke interest, 
he being now unjustly and as far as we can deserne maliciously persecuted by 
some especially one Mr. Foxwell a man noted for contention and whereas 
there be diverse oaths taken against the s* Scottow some of them to the 
knowledge of some of us false, and others covered with fraude and fallacy 
we being much troubled that for his good he should receive a bill humbly 
crave that he may have all right and due encouragement and vindication, 
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and your petitioners shall further humblie pray for your honors peace and 
prosperity. 


Henry Jocelyn Richard X Willing Thomas X Wasgate 
Ambrose Bouden Francis X White John X Makenny 
John X Libby, senior, John X Ficket Edward X Hounsell 
Sam X Oakman Richard < Bassen Richard X Barret 
John X Libby jun" Richard Moore Christopher X Picket 
Anthony Row Peter X Hinxen Thomas Cleverly 
Thomas X Bigford Henry X Elkins John X Vicars 

John Howell Henry X Brookins Dunken * Teshmond 


William X Champlin William X Burrage John X Simson 


ADDITIONAL FAVOURABLE TESTIMONY. 

These are to testifie before whom it may concern, that M*. Scottow of 
Boston, being w™ us when y° men were killed upon Sacho Sands at 
the first heering of the guns fired there w™ consent of M". Josselin gave y*® 
Alarum all over garrison to y*® whole town, drew up such of us on our armes 
as were at home, dispatcht our Corporal! to call in such as were abroad, as 
also the said Scottow was very Angry with Mackshawine for saying that 
Captaine Wincoll and his Company were all cut off, telling him though 
some might be killed and the rest filed yett it might be to gain y* advantage 
of ground as it proved, as also at the same time Scottow seartcht the armes 
and ammunition of us which were drawne up exchanging y® armes which 
were insufficient for his owne ffixed armes, and that hee supplied every man 
of all those that were sent forth, and wanted, both with powder, buletts, 
swan shott, biskett, and a dram of y® bottle out of his owne store, there not 
being at the same time one pound of powder in y® town, that wee know of 
but what they rec’** from Scottow & that the said Scottow, upon the first 
alarum enquire whether some of us might not bee sent in a shallop or in 
Canows to goe to y° releif of those men, it was answered that they could 
not be sent with safety neither for the men nor for their armes because of 
the gulf of y°® sea, the wind blowing ffresh upon the shore. The said Scot- 
tow with the consent of Mr. Henery Josselin, did with as much possible 
speed as they could, dispatch away about twenty men over our fferry to 
march by land to the relief of that pty under y* charge of Serjeant Olliver, 
yea so many men did they send away that some of us complained against 
them saying they did not doe well to send out so many of their husbands 
and children, supposeing that if they should have been cutt off wee had not 
strength left at the garrison sufficient to defend o™selves if assaulted, Yea, 
wee doe farther testifie that the said Scottow Acted therein to the utmost 
of his power soe that when some of the company manifested a backwardness 
to the relief above in vexation hee through his Kane upon the ground saying 
he would through up his Commission and never meddle more with it, and 
alsoe that wee could not answer to god, men, nor our owne consciences unless 
wee used the utmost of our endeavour to relieve those men, in testimony of 
the truth of what is above written we have hereunto signed and shall to the 
substance of the whole depose if called thereunto by lawfull Authority. 





Blackpoint, July y®° 15" 1676. The pmises above written, I 
John X Libby Sen’ _ Rich. Willing attest to be truth given under 
Tomas X Bigford Andrew Browne my hand this 18 July 1676 
Anthony row ffrancis X White Henry JOcELYN. 
Thomas Cleverly Peter X Hinxen 
Hen: X Elkins Henry X Nookins (Mass. Arch., Vol. 69, p. 28.) 
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During August of 1676, Capt. Scottow was evidently at Bos- 
ton, leaving the conduct of affairs to Jocelyn and Tippen with 
Walter Gendal as a third on the “committee of the militia.” Ser- 
geant Tippen, who appears to have been a very efficient officer, 
being called away also, the others found themselves unable to control 
the inhabitants who were acting as garrison soldiers, and they wrote 
this letter to Capt. Scottow. 


Capt. Joshua Scottow. 

We underwritten being of y® committee with serjeant Tippen, and both 
of you now being absent, shall desire you to acquaint y* Governor & Coun- 
cill of y* averseness of the generality of y* Inhabitants to obey Military 
orders ; y‘ they would be pleased to direct some especial order to such in 
this town as may bring y* Inhabitants to y* obedience of y* Military Laws 
of the Government y‘ we may be in some capacity to defend ourselves 
against y° common enemy; and we shall remain, 

Y* friends to serve you 
Black Point, Aug. 9", 1676. Henry Joce.yn, 
WALTER GENDALL. 


The Blackpoint garrison was recognized by the Indians as the 
strongest fortification in the Eastern Towns, and it had therefore 
escaped any assault in the general destruction which fell upon Casco 
and the Kennebec towns. In the letter of Capt. Hathorne in the 
last chapter, we find some account of the discontent of the people at 
Blackpoint and their determination to abandon the garrison and to 
take themselves to the safer towns to the West. The letter indicates 
also that Capt. Scottow was there when Capt. Hathorne visited the 
place, but evidently withdrew soon after; as upon October 12th the 
Indians appeared at the garrison, a hundred strong, with the chief 
“Mugg” (or Mog Hegon, Whittier’s Mog Megone) at their head ; 
they found the inhabitants all within the fort and Mr. Jocelyn in 
command. The Indians did not attack, knowing that even a small 
number could hold it against any assault they could make. Mugg 
was well acquainted with all the affairs of the English, and immedi- 
ately sought a parley with Mr. Jocelyn, which lasted along time. In 
the meantime all the inhabitants had taken the opportunity to get 
out of the house and to their boats and away to the Westward towns, 
—Wells, Portsmouth, &c. How they could have thus effected their 
escape in the presence of so large a body of the enemy, must be 
explained by the advantageous position of the garrison, and the over- 
confidence of the Indians. Mr. Jocelyn and his family were taken 
with the house and its contents, which was at once surrendered, 
when Mr. Jocelyn found only his own family left within. Mugg was 
highly elated with this great and easy success, and Jocelyn was 
treated kindly, and with his family soon restored to their friends. 
It is said that he afterwards removed to Plymouth, where he spent 
the rest of his days. Blackpoint garrison was not destroyed, perhaps 
because Mugg, in the flush of his success, believed the English would 
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soon be driven from the country, and this would serve the Indians 
as a stronghold. The following papers, the original of which is 


preserved among the papers of the late Mr. Lemuel Shattuck, gives 


the list of those who were at Blackpoint just before the surrender : 


A list of y® names of y* Inhabitants at Blackpoint Garison 


In y¢ Garison. 


In y® hutts wth ont ye 
Garison but Joyn- 
ing to it. 


Living muskett shott 
fr. y® Garison. 


Living three muskett 
shott fr. y° Garison. 


Octo: 12% 1676. 


Daniell Moore 
John Tenney 
Henry Brookin 
Nathaniell Willett 
Charles Browne 
Edward Hounsell 


Hampton and Salsbery 
Soldiers 
ffrancis Sholet 
Authony Roe 
Thomas Bickford 
Robert Tydey 
Richard Moore 
James Lybbey 
John Lybbey 
Anthony Lybbey 
Samuell Lybbey 
George Taylor 
James Ogleby 
Dunken Chessom 
William Sheildin 
John Vickers 
R™ Basson 
Ro" Eliott 
ffrancis White 
Richard Honywell 
John Howell 
Ralphe Heison 
Mathew Heyson 
Joseph Oliver 
Christopher Edgecome 
John Edgecome 
Micael Edgecome 
Robert Edgecome 
Henry Elkins 


John Ashden 

Johne Warrick 
Goodman Luscome 
Tymothy Collins 
Andrew Browne, Senior 
Andrew Browne 

John Browne 

Joseph Browne 
William Burrage 
Ambrose Bouden, Constable 
Tho: Cumming 

John Herman 

Samuell Okeman, Senior 
Samuell Okeman 

John Elson 

Peter Hincson 

Symond Hincson 

Ri** Willin 

John Symson 

Tho: Cleauerly 

John Cocke 

R™ Burrough 


A list of y® names of those y* 
ware prest by Vertue of 
Capt. Harthornes order to 
be for y® service of y* Gari- 
son of y® Inhabitants affore- 
said. 


ffrancis Shealett 
Edward Hounslow 
James Oglebey 
John Cocke 
Daniell Moore 
Dunken Chessom 
Richard Burrough 
William Burrage 


It is probable that the surrender of the fort at Blackpoint was a 


great surprise to Capt. Scottow, as it was considered by all abso- 
lutely secure, and was at the time well supplied and amply garri- 
soned ; doubtless the cause of the desertion was the long-suppressed 
discontent of the people, and their panic at the approach of the large 


body of Indians which their fears magnified to an army. Capt. 
Scottow did not rest content with his defeat, however, as we see by 
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the following item at the session of the General Court, October 25, 
1676, some twelve days after the disaster. 


Whereas Joshua Sco'tow is now sending forth a smale vessell or two 
w" company for the discovery of the state of the fort at Black Point, and 
transport of what may be there recoverable either of his or any of the in- 
habitants, it is ordered, that the said vessells and persons by him sent shall 
be & hereby are exempted from impresse upon any of the country* imploy ; 
and Partholomew Tipping being commended as a fitt person to take the 
charge of such as are to land, in case he shall judge the place tenable, he 
shallbe & hereby is impowered to impresse the company now sent, and any 
other of tlie inhabitants, or any other persons which maybe there found, to 
looke after plunder or their owne estates, and to defend & keepe the place 
from the enemy untill further order; and the said Scottow hath liberty to 
impresse some inhabitants of Black Point who lye latent, he, the said Scot- 
tow, carrying it on at his oune charge. 


Sometime in November, Mugg having surrendered himself and 
the Indians having withdrawn, Capt. Scottow regained his fort, and 
Sergt. Bartholomew Tippen and soldiers, and many of the inhabit- 
ants, remained there, and more returned in the Spring. While 
our eastern towns from Portsmouth to Saco were kept in constant 
fear by frequent attacks by skulking bands, Blackpoint was not 
troubled until May 13th, 1677, when a great body of the enemy 
appeared before the garrison, and at once made a resolute onset 
upon it, apparently feeling assured of victory. But they had now to 
deal with a different man than before; Sergt. Bartholomew Tippen 
was now in command, and conducted a gallant defence during three 
days, in which time but three of his soldiers were killed; on the 
16th the Sergt. himself made a fine shot, by which one of the leaders 
(supposed, at the time, to be “Simon,” but afterwards found to be 
the celebrated “ Mugg”) fell, by which loss of their chief they were 
so disheartened that they withdrew, part towards the Kennebec, the 
rest towards Piscataqua and York, where they did some injury, of 
which and their next attack upon Blackpoint, the next chapter, taking 
up the operations of Capt. Benjamin Swett, will give some account. 


Credited under Capt. Scottow. 


January 25 1675-6 William Howard 03 12 00 
Samuel Ryall 01 01 04 John Slead 03 12 00 
Daniel Lancton, Corp’. 04 04 00 Benjamin Wardall 03 12 00 
Eben Ingolsby 03 12 00 Thomas Skellito 03 00 
George Gregory 03 12 00 Thomas Hawes 03 12 00 , 
Moses Richardson 03 12 00 John Newton 03 00 
John Newman 03 12 00 Samuel Walker 03 00 
Henry Berrisford 03 12 00 Alexander Johnson 03 00 
Roger Jones 03 12 00 February 19, 1675-6 
Charles Duckworth 03 12 00 Bartholomew Tippin 03 12 00 
Andrew Cload 03 12 00 Thomas Barber 02 00 
Owen Jones 03 12 00 Nathaniel Willet 02 00 
Thomas Hobson 03 12 00 Edward Milton 02 
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Robert Tydye 02 08 00 April 24, 1676 
Ebenezer Winter 02 08 00 Thomas Barber 03 18 00 
Peter Odrigoe 02 08 00 Peter Malardino 03 09 04 
Samuel Johnson 02 08 00 June 24, 1676 
John Baker 02 08 00 John Baker 04 16 00 
Timothy Cunnell 02 08 00 Bartholomew Tippin 09 09 00 
John Lowell 02 08 00 Thomas Barber 02 02 00 
Ezekiel Hamlin 02 08 00 Peter Odrego 01 04 00 
Peter Mallandy 02 08 00 Francis Sholett 06 00 00 
Thomas Maddis 02 08 00 Timothy Conhill 06 00 00 
James Ogleby 02 08 00 Nathaniel Willet 06 00 00 
James Barber 02 08 00 Edward Milton 02 03 08 
Richard Honeywell 02 08 00 James Barber 06 00 00 
William Darby 02 08 00 Peter Odrego 05 12 00 
. - Samuel Baker 02 08 00 James Ogleby 06 00 00 
Thomas Maddis 06 06 00 
March 24" 1675-6 William Darby 06 00 00 
Samuel Johnson 02 14 00 Robert Tidy 06 00 00 
Ebenezer Winter 06 06 00 
There were doubtless many names credited during the autumn 
and winter of 1676-7, but the accounts covering that period are 
now lost. It will be noted, however, that many of the same names 
appear in this following list from a later book, that are in the former. 
July 24, 1677. Michael Edgecomb January 1677-8 
Edward Cowle Thos: Cummings David Middleton 
Sam. Libby Thos: Irons Andrew Johnson 
John Starts Anthony Libby February 1677-8 
August 1* 1677 October. William Milles 
Henry Libby John Courser Henery Libby 
September Lewis Price March 1677-8 
John Gibson Andrew Brown Thos: Bull 
Will: Burridg John Brown Sam! Jordan 
: Nath! Willet John Augur Richard Honywell 
John Robin John Lewis Nathaniell Willitt 
John Starts Thos: Rogers John Browne 
James Ogleby John Bezoon Stephen Wolfe 
| Richard Barrett November. Ambross Bowden 
Christopher Edgecomb Edward Hounsel Michaell Edgecombe 
Robert Edgecomb December John Tinney 
Sam! Jordan Job Tooky Rich* Honywell 
John Markany Joseph Hide Will: Smith 


John Churchill 


In October, 1677, upon the petition of Capt. Scottow and others 
of his townsmen, all the arms and ammunition then in the fort at 
Blackpoint were granted them for their proper defence, the same or 
like amount to be returned upon the order of the Court, and the 
inhabitants, while engaged in the defence of the garrison, were freed \ 
from all country rates. 
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After the close of the war Capt. Scottow returned and engaged in 
the development of his estate, and in building up the interests of the 
settlement. In 1679, he was chosen an Associate for York County. 
In 1681, the inhabitants at Blackpoint accepted his offer to give the 
town a hundred acres of land “upon the Plains between Moors Brook 
and the South East end of the Great Pond,” as a site for the building 
of a fortification for the defence of the town. The land about this 
fort was to be laid out in lots convenient for the most compact settle- 
ment of the people, all of whom were to build upon these and pay 
to Capt. Scottow one shilling yearly for ever as being their “ demesne 
Lord.” The people took hold with a will, and all working together 
soon erected a very large and strong fortification. Here the people 
lived, apparently in harmony, until 1686, when, for some reason 
they declared their agreement with Capt. Scottow “null and void,” 
but at the same time were ready enough to use the protection of his 
garrison in times of danger; and their opposition to him on this as 
well as former occasions, is strange from our standpoint, and must 
probably remain unaccounted for, except for the reasons above noted, 
and perhaps abitrary and eccentric manners, of which some intima- 
tions may be gathered from the petitions of his friends noted above, 
as well as from his writings. The people never forgot the old charge 
of his being the indirect cause of the death of the Nicholses in 1675 ; 
and in 1681 he was accused of the murder of one Nathan Bedford, 
who was shown at the inquest to have been drowned, and the charge 
was probably due to the hostility of his enemies. He still held his 
leading position at Blackpoint until the evacuation in May, 1690, 
when he retired to Boston where he probably spent the rest of his 
days. He died January 20th, 1698, aged 83 years. His grave- 
stone was found, October, 1850, in the tower of “The Old South 
Church,” by workmen making repairs upon the wall under the north 
dial, some fifty feet from the ground. How it came there is not, I 
believe, yet explained. Another stone, that of William Middleton, 
died 1699, was found at the same time and place. See REGIsTER, 
ante, vol. v. 78. Mr. Sewall, in his Journal, Jan. 21* and 22%, 
1697-8, writes : 


“Tt seems Capt Scottow died last night. Thus the New England men 
drop away.” Jan. 22; “Capt Joshua Scottow is buried in the old burying 
place: Bearers Maj** Gen' Winthrop, Mr. Cook, Col. Hutchinson, Sewall, 
Sergeant, Walley: Extream Cold. No Minister at Capt. Scottow’s Funeral 
nor wife nor daughter.” 


Capt. Scottow was the author of two very curious tracts, one in 
1691, entitled, “Old Men’s Tears for their own Declensions 
mixed with Fears of their and posterities further falling off 
Jrom New Englands Primitive Constitution. Published by 
some of Boston’s Old Planters and some other.” Another tract, 
published in 1694, has a title similar in character but too long for 
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insertion here except the first part,“ A Narrative of the Planting 
of the Massachusetts Colony Anno 1628,” &c. Besides these 
tracts there are many intimations of eccentricity in the character 
of Mr. Scottow. See “Memoir of Joshua Scottow,” by Hon. 
Hamilton A. Hill, A.M. Also Sibley’s “ Harvard Graduates.” 

The accounts of Capt. Scottow for disbursements during the war 
were still unsettled in 1685, when the amount claimed was over two 
hundred pounds; the Court that year voted him a grant of five- 
hundred acres of land in the “ Province of Mayne in any free place ;” 
and in 1686, some delay and trouble about this former grant having 
arisen, he was granted five hundred acres in addition in same place 
and conditions. 

Capt. Scottow left numerous descendants, by his daughters; in 
his will probated March 3d, 1698, he mentions sixteen grand- 
children. Thomas Scottow, only surviving son of the Captain, after 
graduating at Harvard in 1677, seems to have associated himself 
with his father; he was Recorder of York County in 1686, and signs 
as Deputy Register, after that until 1688. In his father’s will he is 
bequeathed a double portion, which, if he dies without issue, shall 
go to his sister Elizabeth Savage. In Mr. Waters’s “ Genealogical 
Gleanings,” REeGisTER, ante, vol. 39, p. 169, is found Thomas Scot- 
tow’s will, which declares him to be “of Boston, Chirurgeon, now 
bound forth to sea in the Ship Gerrard of London, Capt. William 
Dennis, commander, 14 November 1693,” proved 4 September, 
1699. Gives his sister Elizabeth Savage, of New England, all his 
real and personal estate in New England. To his “loving friend 
Margaret Softley of the Parish of St. Paul, Shadwell, in the County 
of Middlesex, widow,” all his goods and chattels and estate in the said 
ship and all wages that may be due him for service on the said ship 
at the time of his death, in satisfaction of what he shall owe her, at 
his death. He appoints her executrix. 





THE TROTTS OF DORCHESTER AND BOSTON. 


By Epwarp Dovsiepay Harris, Esq., of New York City, 


it has not been an easy task to establish the relationship existing 
between the individuals of the earlier generations of this 
family. 

The elder Tomas Trott was admitted to full communion with 
the Dorchester church 8 (1), 1644, but no record of his arrival 
here has been found. In 1648 he bought of Christopher Gibson, 
of Boston, a dwelling house at Dorchester with three acres of 
“planting grounds” and out buildings, together with nine acres of 
marsh and four acres in each of the Three Divisions. This seems 
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to have been his first purchase. He died, according to the epitaph 
in the Dorchester burying-ground, 28 August, 1696, aged 82 years, 
leaving a good estate. He was the progenitor of most of the New 
England Trotts. 

His eldest son THomas had been killed by a fall from his cart, 13 
January, 1694, leaving an only son of the same name who was, 
without much doubt, the man that married Zebiah Royall, and whose 
name appears at the extreme left of the accompanying tabular chart. 
The writer has long searched in vain for evidence positively confirm- 
ing the conjectured relationship. 

Cotemporary with the second generation of the family there ap 
peared in Dorchester another Tuomas Trort, a blacksmith, there 
as early as 1699, who was the grandson of Robert Stanton, of 
Dorchester, though the names of both father and mother are un- 
known. His kinsman (uncle), Thomas Stanton, in 1702 gave 
him six acres of land in Dorchester, which he sold in 1710, to 
Samuel Kendall for £20. He was doubtless the man who had 
liberty from the Selectmen of Boston to set up a smithy in 1705, 
and who was repeatedly warned out of the town in the next nine 
years. He is found in Roxbury as well, but disappeared in 1714. 
His name appears at the extreme right of the chart. The writer 
has failed to connect him in any way with the rest of his name in 
Dorchester. 

Strangely enough, in the third generation, there was still another 
Tuomas Trorrt, a blacksmith, too, who was born 13 September, 
1705, and settled in Boston. His identity as the son of SAMUEL, 
of Dorchester, is fully established by numerous documents. Who 
that other Tuomas was that, in 1725, married Martha Merrifield, 
in Dorchester, is not so satisfactorily determined. Certainly he was 

not the Boston blacksmith, for that man had taken Waitstill (!) 
Payson for a wife.* 

The writer unwillingly suspends his task with the fourth generation 
of the race, hoping that some one who has more Trott blood in his 
veins than he, will take it up and bring order out of chaos. 





HEREDITY.—The diagnosis of his parents and his grandparents is the 
prognosis, the horoscope of the child. We have many New England sur- 
names which stand this day for traits bodily, mental and moral that belonged 
to those who bore the same names two hundred or two hundred and fifty 
years ago. In some cases the traits are intensified in their transmission; in 
others, where there has been intermarriage with families of strong peculiari- 
ties, they are slightly attenuated. In the children of the female members of 
one of these old families, you can always trace tokens of the mother’s lineage, 
which may, however, cease to be distinctly observable im their children.— 
Rev. ANDREW P. PEABoDy, D.D. 


* The incredulous will find her epitaph in the Granary Burying Ground. 
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THOMAS TROTT= SARAH. 
of Dorchester in} died May, 1712. 
1644: will of 1694 























THOMAS = ZEBIAH SARAH. Mary. THOMAS, 
of Dorchester. | ROYALL. bornin born 1682. born in 1685 
will of 1760:] d. about 1681. living in living in 
proved 1762: 1764. 1694. 1711. 
was, perhaps, 
son of Thomas AED See 
and Ann. 
LEMUEL. THOMAS. ZEBIAH. ANN, 
H. Col. 1730: bap. 1713: bap. 1713: bap. 1718; 
died at sea died young. mar. 1733: mar. 1735, 
unmarried, Jo. Crevath. William 
Robinson, 






























































d, Aug. 1696. 
THOMAS —=ANN, : PRESERVED, SARAH. SAMUEL==MERCY BEAL. JoHN==(1) MeniT. RicBy, TH 
mar. bef. 1677: | widow in bap. 1646: b. in 1653. b. in 1660: [| dau. of Benj. b. in 1664: dau, of Samuel. db, i 
of Dorchester : 1694. mar, Baker. mar. Capen, of Dorchester: | and Bathshua: of Milton: died 1702-3. m, 
killed January, liv, in 1711. living 1711. died August, | died Aug. 21, mar, (1) 1696:=(2) Deliv. Withing- _ liv 
1693. 1724. 1761, a. gt y. mar. (2) 1703: ton, I 
d, ab’t 1719:] d. Nov. 16, 1747. 
cooper. 
THOMAS==WAITSTILL JOHN. BENJAMIN=JOANNA MARY. SAMUEL =—RUTH JouHN. MEHITABEL. THANKFUL D 
blacksmith,}] Payson: of Dor, b,in 1712 Payson. b. 1707. bap.1698] Bass. bap.1704. bap. 1698: bap. 1709. 
of Boston. | married 10 d. 1736. bl’cksm’th brewerof} dau. of living in m., (1) Sam’! m, Gulliver b, 
will of 1772] Jan. 1727: probably of Boston. SARAH. Boston. | Jos. died Dorches- Andrews: 
provd1777} died8Ju. unmar. b. 1709, died abt.| 16 Jan. ter in m, (2) in 
1744. 1737. 1759. 175C-I. 1744 Ph. 
MERCY. Goodwin, 
b. 1716, 
THOMAS, SAMUEL =MARGARET. JONATHAN. GEORGE. WILLIAM. ELIZABETH. MERCY. CHRISTIAN. SAMUEL. 
gentleman — blacksmith, widow in jeweller, living in died 14 died 2 bap. 1724. bap. 1725. bap, 1728, 
of Boston. of Boston. 1772. of Boston, Boston in December, September, living unm. 
b. 28 Oct. died before in 1772. 1772. 1731. 1732. in Boston 
1728. 1772. in 1752. 


living 1772. 













THoMAS TROTT= SARAH. 
of Dorchester in] died May, 1712. 
1644: will of 1694 

d. Aug. 1696. 
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PRESERVED. SARAH. SAMUEL=MERCY BEAL. JoHN=(1) MEHIT. RIGBY, THANKFUL 
bap. 1646: b. in 1653. b. in 1660: | dau. of Benj.  b. in 1664: dau. of Samuel. b. in 1667: 
mar. Baker. mar. Capen. of Dorchester: | and Bathshua: of Milton: died 1702-3. m. Hinkley 
liv. in 1711. living 1711. died August, | died Aug. 21, mar. (1) 1696:==(2) Deliv. Withing- _living in 
1724. 1761, a. QI y. mar. (2) 1703: ton. 1711. 
d, ab’t 1719:] d. Nov. 16, 1747. 
cooper. 
JoHN. BENJAMIN=JOANNA Mary. SAMUEL —RUTH JouN. MEHITABEL. THANKFUL DELIVER. 
of Dor. b.in 1712 Payson. 1707. bap.1698] Bass. bap.1704. bap. 1698: bap. 1709. ANCE. 
d, 1736. bl’cksm’th brewerof| dau. of living in m. (1) Sam’l m, Gulliver b. in 1707. 
probably of Boston. SARAH. Boston. | Jos. died Dorches- Andrews: 
unmar. 1709. died abt.} 16 Jan. ter in m, (2) in 
1737. 1759. 1750-I. 1744 Ph. 
MERCY. Goodwin. 
1716. 
RGARET. JONATHAN. GEORGE. WILLIAM. ELIZABETH. MERCY. CHRISTIAN. SAMUEL. 
idow in jeweller, living in died 14 died 2 bap. 1724. bap. 1725. bap. 1728. 
1772. of Boston, Boston in December, September, living unm. 
in 1772. 1772. 1731. 1732. in Boston 
in 1752. 
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THANKFUL JAMES==SARAH PIERCE. THOMAS TROTT=ABIGAIL. 
b. in 1667: b. in 1671: | will made 1760: kinsman of Thomas 
m. Hinkley of Dorch’r: | proved 1764. Stanton: 
living in mar. 1704: blacksmith of Dor. 
1711. died Sept., in 1702: of Boston 
1719. in 1710, 
DELIVER- JAMES=SARAH. SARAH. Davip. ABIGAIL. THOMAS JOHN. SAMUEL, 
ANCE. bap. 1707 b. 1706. bap. b. 1699. b. 1701. b.1704 ~~ b.1708. 
b.in 1707. of Dor. m. Lyon. 1713. 
d. about HANNAH 
1784. b. 1717. 
probably MARY. 
no male bap. 1711 
issue. ELIz. 
b. 1715. 
unm,1760 

















A preliminary study of the 


TROTTS of Dorchester and Boston, 
by Edw. WDoubdbleday Harris, 
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GENEALOGICAL GLEANINGS IN ENGLAND. 
By Henry F. Waters, A.M., now residing in London, Eng. 
[Continued from page 403, vol. xlii.] 


LAWRENCE WasuinGTON, of Washington Parish in the County of West- 
moreland in Virginia, gentleman, 11 March 1697-8. To be buried, if 
please God I depart in this County of Westmoreland, by the side of my 
father and mother and near my brothers and sisters and my children. To 
friends M* William Thomson, Clerk, and M™ Samuel Thompson, each a 
mourning ring of thirty shillings price each ring. To my godson Lawrence 
Butler one young mare and two cows. To my sister Anne Writts children 
one manservant apiece of four or five years to serve, or three thousand 
pounds of tobacco, to be delivered or paid to them at age of twenty years. 
To my sister Lewis a mourning ring of forty shillings. To my cousin John 
Washington Sen"., of Stafford County, all my wearing apparel. To cousin 
John Washington’s eldest son Lawrence Washington, my godson, one man- 
servant of four or five years to serve, or three thousand pounds of tobacco, the 
same to be delivered at his age of twenty years. To my godson Lawrence 
Butler and Lewis Nicholds that tract of land joining upon Meridah Edwards 
and Daniel White, being two hundred and seventy five acres, to be equally 
divided between them. To the upper and lower churches of Washington 
parish, each of them, a pulpit cloath and cushion. It is my will to have a 
funeral sermon at the church and to have no other funeral to exceed three 
thousand pounds of tobacco. After debts and legacies paid and discharged, 
my personal estate to be equally divided in four parts, my wife Mildred 
Washington to have one part, my son John another part, my son Augustine 
another part and my daughter Mildred the other part, at their ages of twenty 
years. To my son John this seat of land where I now live and that whole 
tract of land where I now live and that whole tract lying from the mouth 
of Mathodack extending to a place called the round Hills, with the addition 
I have thereunto made of William Webbs and William Rush, to him and 
his heirs forever. To my son Augustine Washington all the dividend of 
land that I bought of M* Robert Lessons children in England, in Mattax 
between my brother and M’ Baldridges land where M* Daniel Lessons 
formerly lived, by estimation four hundred acres; likewise that land ‘that 
was M' Richard Hills, and all that land where M* Lewis Markham now 
lives, after the said Markham and his now wife’s decease, by estimation seven 
hundred acres more or less. To my daughter Mildred Washington all my 
land in Stafford County lying upon Hunting Creek where M™ Elizabeth 
Minton and M’ William now lives, by estimation twenty five hundred acres. 
I give my water-mill to my son John Washington. 

If my children should die before they come of age or marriage my broth- 
ers children shall enjoy all their estates real, excepting that land that I 
bought of M* Robert Lissons children, which I give to my loving wife and 
her heirs forever. I give that land which I bought of my brother Francis 
Wright, being two hundred acres, lying near Stocks quarter, to my son John 
Washington. My cousin John Washington, of Stafford County, and my 
friend M* Samuel Thompson, to be my executors and my loving wife 
Mildred my executrix. 

VOL. XLII. 8 
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The witnesses were Robert Readman, George Wadon, Thomas Howes 
and John Rosier. 

The will was proved 10 December 1700 by the oath of Mildred Gale 
als Washington (wife of George Gale), one of the executors, power being 
reserved for John Washington and Samuel Thompson, the other executors, 
to act. Noel, 186. 


[The will of Lawrenee Washington here printed was sent to us by Mr. Waters 
several years ago, not long after he commenced his researches, at Somerset 
House. We learn from him that he has since collected much important genea- 
logical information concerning the Washingtons, which we hope before long to 
receive from him and print.—EpITor. 

This is the will of the grandfather of President George Washington, and was 
proved in England by Mildred Gale the widow of the testator and grandmother 
of the President. Mr. J.C. C. Smith, an intimate friend of the late Col. Chester, 
published in the seventh volume of The Genealogist, Jan. 1883, some extracts 
from the will of Mildred Gale, which was proved March 18, 1700-1, dated Jan. 
24, 1700-1, in which she is described as the wife of George Gale, of Whitehaven, 
Cumberland, ‘‘ being doubtfull of the recovery of my present sickness,” and 
mentions that ‘‘ by an Indenture of Marriage made and executed by and between 
John Washington one of the executors of my late husband’s will of the one 
part, and my present husband George Gale with my own consent and approbation 
thereof of the other part, bearing date 16 May in the present year 1700, I am 
empowered to demise by will or other instrument the estate and legacys of my 
late husband to the uses and purposes therein mentioned,” and she proceeded to 
bequeath £1000 to her said husband and the residue of her property equally between 
her said husband and children. When George Gale took probate of her will, he 
had to give bond for the tuition of the children, and their names appear as John, 
Augustine (father of the President) and Mildred Washington. In the Parish 
Register of St. Nicholas Church, Whitehaven, appears the baptism, Jan. 25, 
1700-1, of Mildred, daughter of George Gale, and her mother was buried five 
days afterwards, while the infant was buried March 26, 1701. In a pedigree 
which Mr. Smith furnished with his article it appeared that George Gale had 
removed to Maryland, where he had four sons living in 1712. 

In 1866, Col. Chester contributed an article to the London Herald and Gene- 
alogist, which was reprinted in the REGISTER, vol. 21, pp. 25-35, proving that the 
brothers John and Lawrence Washington, who emigrated to Virginia in 1657, 
could not have been identical with those of the same names in Sir Isaac Heard’s 
supposititious pedigree, which Baker incorporated into his History of Northamp- 
tonshire as historic truth, for the John of Baker’s Northamptonshire was a 
Knight and would not have relinquished his title; besides, he was living in 
England in 1662, while Ais brother Lawrence was a clergyman in England after 
the restoration (1660). 

The point of interest, in the proof of the will above given, is that it leads 
towards the support of the tradition of the older members of the Virginia family 
‘that their English ancestor came from some one of the Northern counties of 
England.” 

John Washington (the father of the testator), and Lawrence brother of John, 
came to Virginia in 1657; both died in 1677, leaving real and personal property 
in England. Lawrence left his English possessions to a daughter Mary, who 
was in England, and her half brother John Washington (of Stafford Co., Va., 
in the above will) may have gone there with some self-interest to see his sister, 
if he was in England when the marriage settlements were made for Mildred, the 
widow, to marry George Gale. Inthe Whitehaven Guardian, of Nov. 11, 1875, it 
was shown that there lived in that town, from 1692 to 1766, a family of Wash- 
ingtons, and that the christian name of one of them who was married there in 
1731 was Lawrence. 

This town is not many miles from WarrTon in Lancashire, which was for 
centuries the home of the Washington family from which the Northamptonshire 
branch descended. The Church Registers begin in 1568, and by reference to them 
the generally unreliable Albert Welles could be tested as to the statement that 
James Phillippe, of London, his authority for the English Pedigree of the 
Washington family, found the dates of baptisms which are given thus:— 
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Leonard Washington (grandfather to the testator above), born at Warton about 


1595; his children, Robert, baptized at Warton, co. Lancaster, A.D. 1616. 
Jane, “cc “ “ “ ““ “ 1619. 
Francis, “c é “ “ec “ “ 1622. 
Laurence, “ec “ “ “cc “ec “cc 1625. 
John (father oftestator), ‘“ $6 s$ ss = 1627. 


Is there any truth in Welles’s work? The Vicar of Warton will undoubtedly 
give the information if a copy is sent him of this imprint, and a desire for him 
to do so.—JOHN CoFFIN JONES BRowN. } 


Witiiam Patmer of London Esquire, 23 March 1635 (sealed and pub- 
lished 6 April 1636), with a codicil dated 12 September 1636, proved 27 
September 1636. My body to be buried in the parish church of St. Mary 
Aldermaubury,’ in London, where I now dwell. All my personal estate 
shall be (in respect I am a citizen and freeman of the City of London) 
divided into three equal parts, according to the ancient custom of the same 
city, whereof one part I give unto Barbara Palmer, my wellbeloved wife, 
as due unto her by the said custom. Another third I give unto my three 
sons, Archdale, William and John, to be divided equally amongst them, ac- 
cording to the said laudable custom. And the other third part thereof, 
commonly called the Testator’s third part, being devisable by me according 
to the custom of the same city, I do dispose of as followeth. (Then follow 
sundry bequests, among which) To my sister M™ Mary Palmer the late wife 
of my brother M* Robert Palmer, to my brother John Palmer, to my 
cousin Thomas Palmer of Marston and his brother Robert Palmer, to my 
cousin M' George Clarke, to my Kinsman Thomas Cooke of Salte in the 
co. of Stafford and his sister Katherine Holte and his sister Frances Back- 
house, to my cousin Walter Sedgley, for a divinity lecture or sermon in the 
Chapel of Marston where I was born, to my son John, at the age of twenty 
one. My cousin M" George Clerke and my son Archdale Palmer to be 
executors. 

In the codicil he mentions “our minister M*™ Doctor Stanton,” cousin 
Bydolphe and his wife, cousin William Palmer and his wife, cousin Wil- 
liams and his wife, cousin M* Richard Archdale and his wife, cousin Gard- 
ner, the company of Haberdashers, the poor in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
“ whereof I am a Governor,” and others. Pile, 100. 

[! The parish Church of St. Mary Aldermanbury, in which Wm. Palmer was 
buried in 1636, was totally destroyed by the great fire in London in 1666. His 
cousin George Clarke, one of the executors of the will, was a merchant of 
London, of which he was elected Sheriff in 1641; he was created Knight at 
Hampton Court on 3d Dec. 1641. His wife was Barbara Palmer of Hill in 
Bedfordshire, whose brother William was also knighted in 1641 or 1642. It is 
uncertain whether he or his cousin William (son of the testator), and the brother 
of Archdale, was first knighted, one of them being made Knight at Whitehall 18 
April, 1641, the other at Oxford 2 November, 1642. William Palmer, the brother 
of Sir George Clarke’s wife, married a sister of Sir Thomas Gardiner, the 
Recorder of London, who was knighted at Kingsland 25 November, 1641, and is 
styled ‘‘ Cousin Gardner” in the codicil.—JoHun Corrin JONES Brown. ] 


Barsara Parmer of Onelepe in the co. of Leicester, widow, 13 Sep- 
tember 1650, proved 10 June 1651. Itis my earnest desire that the younger 
children of my sons Archdale Palmer Esq. and Sir William Palmer, Knight, 
shall have those moneys paid them which I have given them by their said 
fathers. To my son John Palmer a messuage in or near Page Green in 
the parish of Tottenham, Middlesex (and other tenements). To my cousin 
Sarah Willett, wife of James Willett clerk, to John Sare, son of Archdale 
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Sare, at twenty one, to my cousin John Combe’s wife, to my cousin Mary 
Ditchfield, to my cousin Susanna Dutten. Other bequests and legacies. 
Grey, 126. 


ARCHDALE Patmer, of Oneleppe in the co. of Leicester, Esq. 3 April 
1672, proved 20 September 1673. My body to be buried in the parish 
church of Oneleppe by my dear mother, M™ Barbara Palmer, widow, de- 
ceased. To my son William Palmer and Martha his wife, to my son Arch- 
dale Palmer and his wife Anna and son Thomas, to my son Thomas Pal- 
mer and Mary his wife, to my son Samuel Sleigh and Barbara his wife (my 
daughter), to my daughter Martha Palmer, to my son Samuel Palmer, at 
one and twenty, to my son Joshua Palmer, at one and twenty. My houses 
&c in Stepney to my four sons, Archdale, Thomas, Samuel and Joshua. 
To my brother M* John Palmer and Mary his wife. To my brothers in 
law M* John Smith, M' Henry Smith and M' Thomas Smith. To my 
sisters in law M™ Jane Gore and M™ Elizabeth Danvers. My brother in 
law M' John Pegg and his wife. My cousin Thomas Palmer of Stafford. 
My cousin Robert Palmer of Bassie-shaw, London. My wife Martha to be 
the guardian of sons Samuel and Joshua, and also to be executrix of this 
my will &c. Pye, 115. 


Witiiam Parmer of Wanlippe afs Oneleape, in the co. of Leicester 
Esq. 13 April 1692, proved 14 July 1693. To my wife Martha and my 
daughter Martha, at her age of one and twenty. My eldest son and heir 
Archdale Palmer. Three of my children, Thomas, William and Henry. 
Reference to adventures in Barbadoes. To my son John Palmer & his heirs 
the reversion and inheritance, after the death and decease of my sister in law 
M™ Ayne Appleton, of and in all my lands &c in Astbury als Newbold 
Astbury, in the co. Palatine of Chester, with remainder to my youngest son 
Samuel, then to my right heirs. My late mother M™ Martha Palmer de- 
ceased. My loving uncle John Palmer Esq. My two brothers, Samuel 
Palmer and Joshua Palmer, and their two wives. My wife’s three brethren, 
Rowland Hunt Esq., Thomas Hunt merchant and John Hunt Esq., and 
her sister M™ Elizabeth Beale. My brother in law, John Moorewood Esq., 
aud his wife. Coker, 115. 


WitiiaM Pacmer of London, Doctor in Physic, 21 April 1708. Wife 
Mary. Brother Archdale Palmer of Wanlip Esq. and his children, whether 
of first or second marriage. My nephew John Palmer, the eldest son of 
his first marriage, and my nephew Charlton Palmer, the eldest son of his 
second marriage, already provided for. My wife to be executrix. 

Commission issued, 15 December 1716, to Henry Palmer, the paternal 
Uncle and lawfully appointed guardian of Mary Palmer, minor daughter, 
and only issue of William Palmer lately of the parish of St. Mary Alder- 
mary, London, Doctor in Medicine deceased &c., for the reason that Mary 
Palmer, wife of the deceased and executrix named in the will, hath departed 
this life. Fox, 234. 


Joun PatmerR of the Middle Temple, London, Esq., 7 July, 1738, prov- 
ed 22 December 1738. To be buried in St Laurence church by my dearly 
beloved spouse. To my loving brother M’ Thomas Palmer, of New 
England,” fifty pounds, and in case of his death to his eldest son Eliakim 
Palmer. To my dear brother M' Henry Palmer one hundred pounds. 
To my dear brother M™ Samuel Palmer five hundred pounds. To 
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my beloved sister M™ Martha Palmer five hundred pounds. To my 
nephew William Palmer five hundred pounds, and my two sets of cham- 
bers in Essex Court in Middle Temple. To my niece Barbara Palmer and 
her sister M™ Mary Palmer, daughters of the said Samuel Palmer, five hun- 
dred pounds apiece. To my daughter in law Mrs Graves one hundred 
pounds. To my grandson M* Joseph Andrews one hundred pounds. To 
my brother in law M™ Thomas Palmer & his sister M™ Mary Palmer twen- 
ty pounds apiece. To my niece Bakewell ten pounds. To all my brother 
Archdale Palmer’s children by his last wife ten pounds apiece. To my 
niece Molesworth ten pounds. To M* Andrews & Mr Graves, my sons in 
law ten pounds apiece. To my nephew Eliakim Palmer ten pounds. To 
the Fund for supporting dissenting ministers fifty pounds. To D* Earl ten 
pounds, M" Newman, D* Wright's assistant five pounds, the poor of D* 
Earl’s church five pounds & to M™ Gascoign five pounds. I give plain 
gold rings of sixteen shillings value to all my brothers & sisters, nephews 
& nieces, M™ Andrews & his lady, M" Graves & his lady, D* Earl, D* Al- 
len & my dear friend Thomas Hunt Esq. The rest & residue to my 
nephew William Palmer aforesaid whom I nominate and appoint executor. 

Wit: John Launder, John Launder, jun’ & William Thirkill. 

Mention of bonds & other property in M* Hoare’s hands &c. I give 
rings to cousin Joshua Palmer, cousin More his sister, cousin Lloyd, cousin 
Birch, cousin Tom Beal, my diamond ring to said niece Barbara & all my 
other rings to my niece Molly, her sister. 

The above was sworn to, 22 December 1738, by Henry Palmer of S* 
Mary Aldermanbury, merchant, and Eliakim Palmer of the same parish, 
merchant. Brodrepp, 293. 


[(? His ‘‘ loving brother Mr. Thomas Palmer of New England,” married Abigail 
Hutchinson the daughter of Eliakim, of Boston, who gave Thomas a piece of 
land at the foot of Fort Hill, upon which the beneficiary erected a large house 
which he subsequently altered into two tenements as mentioned in his son 
Eliakim’s will. He was one of the most useful public men in Boston, and during 
along contest between the town and himself in relation to some of his father-in- 
law’s property, he was still selected for the most important positions. He held 
advancing positions throughout life. 

By the will of Thomas he gave to his son Eliakim all of his ‘‘ houses and 
lands wharves and real-estate wherever to be found,” except one of the tenements 
above referred to; he gave him also ‘‘ one moiety of all my personal estate in what 
part of the world soever it may be found.” Son Thomas was to have the other 
moiety of the personal property and the tenement which was left after Eliakim 
had taken his choice; but the ‘‘ Tappestry hangings in the end of the House Mr. 
Job Lewis now possesses shall not be taken down, but belong to that tenement 
whoever chooses it. To granddaughters Hannah and Abby Lewis £500 each; 
all my plate to be divided between my children Eliakim Palmer and Sarah Lewis. 
To son Thomas wearing apparel, household goods, negro woman Fanny, with 
my horse and furniture and chaise. To brother Samuel, with my sister Martha 
Palmer and sister Arch. Palmer, each a Ring of suitable value, as also a Ring to 
my brother’s wife. To my partner Nath! Balston, Esq., £100 as a token of my 
love. £30 to the poor of Brattle St. Church and £10 each to Rev. Ben®. 
Colman and Rev. Tho*. Cooper.” Mourning clothes provided, &c. &c. Nathaniel 
Balston was Executor, and evidently the intended way of managing the property 
was a family secret as he never rendered any account until forced to do some- 
thing at the death of the son Thomas in 1752, brother of Eliakim, when he 
reported personal property in his hands belonging to the brothers, undivided, 
amounting to nearly £10,000. It will be noticed in Eliakim’s will that he gave 
all the real estate inherited from his father, in trust to Nathaniel Balston, for 
the ultimate use of Abigail and Hannah Lewis his nieces. 

Thomas Palmer, the brother of Eliakim, left Boston for England in ape 
1750, and beside his wil ke gave written orders that his sister Mrs. Lewis sho 
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remain in his house rent free, in case of his death, not returning from England 
or not giving contrary orders. Whether he died abroad or at home the writer 
does not know; his son Thomas under 14 years of age was put under the guar- 
dianship of James Boutineau and Nathaniel Bethune with bonds of £4000, 
increased in 1760 to £10,000.—JoHN CoFFIN JONES BROWN. ] 


Henry Patmer the elder of St Mary Aldermanbury, London, Mer- 
chant, 19 April 1739, proved 22 May 1740. To my brother Thomas 
Palmer of Boston in New England Esq. five hundred pounds and to his 
son Thomas Palmer and his daughter Sarah Lewis five hundred pounds 
each. To Job Lewis, the husband of the said Sarah Lewis, and to Hannah 
and Abigail Lewis, children of the said Job and Sarah, one hundred pounds 
each, and to Mary Palmer, wife of my said nephew Thomas Palmer, twenty 
pounds. To Anne Palmer, widow of my brother Archdale Palmer Esq, 
deceased, fifty pounds. To Anne Palmer, widow of my nephew John 
Palmer Esq. deceased, twenty pounds, and to Anne Palmer, her daughter, 
thirty pounds. To my nephew William, son of my brother Archdale Pal- 
mer Esq. deceased, twenty pounds and to Elizabeth Palmer, his wife, one 
hundred pounds, and to Henry Palmer, son of the said William and Eliza- 
beth, three hundred pounds. To my niece Elizabeth Bakewell one hundred 
pounds and to M' John Bakewell, her husband, twenty pounds. To my 
nephew Henry, son of my brother Archdale Palmer Esq. deceased, three 
hundred pounds. Reference to a bond of his to William Fauquire Esq. 
and other debts. Nephew Thomas, son of my brother Archdale Palmer 
Esq. deceased. Nephew Archdale Palmer, son of my brother Archdale 
Palmer Esq. deceased. Nephew Henry Palmer of London, Merchant. 
Niece Mary Faris, wife of William Faris, and John Faris her son. Anne 
Ewer, Katherine Handley,’ Martha Lewis, Barbara Palmer, Charlton Pal- 
mer and Betty Palmer, children of my late brother Archdale Palmer Esq, 
deceased, and Walter Ewer, Samuel Handley, Benjamin Lewis and William 
Faris, my nephews in law, and Rebecca Palmer, my niece in law. To the 
Hon. Doctor Coote Molesworth and his wife Mary Molesworth. My bro- 
ther Samuel Palmer and his wife Elizabeth and William, Barbara and Mary 
Palmer, children of the said Samuel. My sister Martha Palmer. My 
cousin Mary Palmer, spinster, and Sarah Blundell, widow of Benjamin 


Blundell. My much esteemed friend Lieut. Gen. Peers Esq. of the Barba- 


does. Item I give to the incorporated Society for propagating the Gospel 
in New England, whereof Sir Robert Clark is the present Governor, the 
sum of one hundred pounds. To my nephew Eliakim Palmer, eldest son 
of my brother Thomas Palmer, and his heirs and assigns my freehold 
house of inheritance situate on Ludgate in London, known by the name of 
the Swan and Star, and now in the occupation of Bernard Townsend, which 
house I purchased from Nicholas Charlton Esq., and to the said Eliakim 
the residue of my estate, as well in foreign parts as in England. The said 
Eliakim Palmer to be executor. Browne, 153. 


(® There is a full pedigree of the family of Sir Samuel Handley in the College 
of Arms, London.—J. C. C. Sm1ru. ] 


Martua Parmer of Newgate Street, London, spinster, 19 April 1744, 
proved 14 January 1745. To my sister Anne Palmer, widow of my brother 


Archdale Palmer, thirty pounds. To my nephews, Harry Palmer and 


Charlton Palmer, and my nieces, Elizabeth Bakewell, Anne Ewer, Kathe- 
rine Handley and Martha Lewis, all children of my said’ brother Archdale 
Palmer, twenty five pounds each. To my nephew Archdale Palmer, in 


a 
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whose house I now dwell, and my nieces Barbara and Betty Palmer, like- 
wise children of my said brother and yet unmarried, one hundred pounds 
each. To my nephew Eliakim Palmer and my niece Mary Molesworth 
twenty five pounds each. To my grand-nephew Harry Palmer, now in the 
East Indies, sixty pounds. To my nephew Thomas Palmer, son of my 
said brother Archdale, one hundred 4ud fifty pounds. To my sister Eliza- 
beth Palmer, widow of my brother Samuel, fifty pounds. To my nephew 
William Palmer, only son of my said brother Samuel, five hundred pounds, 
and to his sisters Barbara and Mary Palmer seven hundred pounds each. 
My said nephew William to be executor, and to him three hundred pounds 
new South Sea Annuity stock, on trust to pay the interest and dividend 
arising therefrom to my niece Mary Faris, to her sole and separate use 
exclusive of her present husband &c. To her son John Faris one hundred 
pounds at his age of twenty five years, or at the decease of his said mother, the 
which shall first happen. The Rev. M'. Samuel Chandler and others. ‘ 
Edmunds, 25. 


Ertaxm Parmer of London, merchant, 14 May 1749, proved 24 May 
1749, as to the deceased’s estate in England or in any other parts except 
in New England. Reference to contract on marriage with wife Elizabeth. 
To said wife fifteen thousand pounds. My father Thomas Palmer, of Boston 
in New England Esq. deceased, being seized in fee &c of a mansion house, 
by him built, at the foot of Fort Hill in Boston aforesaid and divided into 
two tenements, by his last Will and Testament gave and devised to me such 
one of the said two tenements as I should choose and the other tenement to 
my brother Thomas. I hereby make choice of that one now or late in the 
occupation of Charles Paxton Esq. and release &c to my said brother Thomas 
all my right and claim in and to the other tenement in which he now lives 
or lately lived. To Nathaniel Balston of Boston Esq. and my said brother 
Thomas Palmer, all my houses, buildings, wharves, lands and Real Estate 
whatsoever at Boston, during the life of my sister Sarah Lewis, wife of Job 
Lewis of the said town of Boston, in trust to pay the rent &c into the hands 
of my said sister for her sole and separate use. And after her decease I 
give the said houses &c to my nieces Abigail and Hannah Lewis, her daugh 
ters, as tenants in common &c. To the said Nathaniel Balston Esq. and my 
brother Thomas Palmer one hundred pounds each, to M™ Mary Barker, 
widow of Dr. John Barker deceased, one hundred pounds, To John Faris, 
son of my cousin Mary Faris, one hundred pounds. To George Walker 
and the Hon. John Lyte of the Island of Barbadoes, esquires, fifty pounds 
each, making it my humble request to them that they will assist my executors 
in getting in that part of my effects which I shall (—) possessed of in the 
said Island. To Beeston Long Esq.‘ and M* Henry Norris Junior of London, 
merchants, my executors: hereafter named, and to my cousin William Pal- 
mer of London, Attorney at Law,.also one of my executors, the several sums 
of one hundred: pounds each, Certain servants and others. My house in 
London. My house at Ealing. Ann Palmer widow of my late uncle 
Archdale Palmer. My late uncle Henry Palmer. The poor of the con- 
gregation of Protestant Dissenters in the Old Jewry, London. 

The residue to my son William Finch Palmer and the child or child- 
ren wherewith my wife is now “ Ensient.” The said Nathaniel Balston 
Esq. and my said brother Thomas Palmer to be executors as to my estate 
in New England and the said Beeston Long, Henry Norris and William 
Palmer, as to the estate in England or any other parts except New England. 

Lisle, 157. 
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[* Beeston Long was a West India merchant (see memoir of him in Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1785). One of his sons was created Baron Farnborough, and from one 
of his daughters descend the Prescotts baronets.—J. C. C. SMiru. ] 


Taomas Smytu the elder of Aldermanbury, London, Esq. 24 February 
1665, proved 13 June 1666. My two younger sons, Henry and Thomas 
Smith. My eldest son John Smith, with my consent, did marry Mary, 
one of the daughters of Sir Edmond Wright, knight, late Alderman of the 
City of London deceased. My daughter Jane was married unto William 
Gore Esq; My daughter Martha was married unto Archdale Palmer Esq.; 
Elizabeth, Margaret and Anne Smyth, three of the daughters of my said 
son John Smith, not yet married. My grandchild Jane Bennett and her 
father, Sir Humphry Bennett, knight. My brother in Law John Robinson 
Esq. and my brother William Robinson. The poor of St. Margaret Moy- 
ses parish in Friday Street, where I was born and christened. ‘To M* Ed- 
mond Callamy, late minister of Aldermanbury Church, and to Dr. Walker, 
now minister &c. My three sons to be executors. Mico, 104. 

[The Arms of this family of Palmer may be thus described: Ar. two bars Sa., 
charged with three trefoils slipped, of the field. In Chief a greyhound courant, 
of the second, collared Or. 

Crest: Ona mount Vert a greyhound sejant Sa., gorged with a Collar Or, 
rimmed Gu., and charged on the shoulder with a trefoil slipped Az. 

The pedigree on the opposite page is based on those in Burke’s Landed Gentry 
and the Visitation of London 1633-34 (Harl. So. Pub.), which, by the way, 
differ as to the name of the father of William Palmer of London. 

I have many notes relating to the Archdale Family, which I shall send for 
publication later on.—H. F. WaTErs.]} 


F I, Thomas Palmer of the Parish of St James, in the Island of Barbadoes, 
Gentleman, being bound on a voyage to Barbadoes &c. &c., whereas my 
brothers and sisters are already well provided for, in and by, my Father’s 
will and I am engaged to marry Mrs. Mary Wethread of Boston, Spinster, 
daughter of Mrs. Dorothy Wethread, widow &c. &c., 18 Sept. 1733— 
Proved Oct. 27, 1740.—No. 7508, Suffolk Probate Papers. 

[The above abstract is furnished by John C. J. Brown, Esq., who adds this note. 

Luke Vardy who kept the Royal Exchange Tavern on King St., was a wit- 
ness to the will, and the name of Wethered will be recognized as belonging to 
another inn-keeper of the time. In Vardy’s house Benj. Woodbridge began the 
war of words which led to his death by the hands of Henry Phillips; it was 
noted as a place of assemblage for gaming and drinking, and possibly this will 
of Thomas Palmer was obtained by a black-mail game of the olden time, which 
undoubtedly resulted in nothing. It will be noticed that seven years had elapsed 
before it was offered for probate, and there seems to have been nothing more 
done about it. ] 


Joun CHAMBERLAINE of London, gentleman, 18 June 1627, proved 13 
March 1627. To be buried in the parish of St. Olaves in the Old Jury, 
where I was born and christened and where my father, my mother, my 
brother Robert and other friends are interred. “My funerall I would have 
performed w™ as little trouble and charge as maibee answearable to the still 
and quiett course I haue allwaies sought to followe in my life time.” To 
the poor of that parish five pounds and to the poor of St. Mary Alderman- 
bury ten pounds. To poor prisoners at Ludgate ten pounds, in the Counter 
in the Poultry five pounds, in the Counter in Woodstreet five pounds, the 
poor distracted people in Bedlam five pounds. To the Right Honorable 
the Lord Carleton, Baron of Imbercourt, a basin and ewer of silver of one 
hundred ounces or thereabouts, to the value of thirty pounds. To Lady 
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Winwood, late the wife of S' Ralph Winwood, knight,’ principal Secretary 
to King James, and to the Lady Fanshawe, late wife to Sir Henry Fans- 
hawe, knight, to each of them a basin and ewer of silver to the same value 
of thirty pounds. To Sir William Borles, knight (the elder), a ring of gold 
of forty shillings. To my sister Poolea ring of gold of forty shillings. To 
M' Alexander Williams, of the Pipe Office, and to his wife, to each of them 
a ring of gold of forty shillings. To M* Dudley Carleton, son of George 
Carleton Esq., a ring &c. To M™ Anne Smith, sister to Dr. Gilbert and 
wife to Smith, gentleman, a ring &c. To my nephew S* Thomas 
Stewkeley, knight, two hundred pounds and to his eldest son Sir Hugh 
Stewkeley, knight and Baronet, and to his second son Thomas, to each of 
them twenty pounds. To my niece Lady Drewrie, late wife of S‘* Henry 
Drewry, twenty pounds. To my nephews Edmond, John, Zachary, Francis, 
George, sons of my sister Windham deceased, and to my niece the Lady 
Stroode, their sister, to each of them twenty pounds. To my cousin Ed- 
mund Windham (eldest son of my nephew Thomas Windham) twenty 
pounds. To my god-daughter Rebecca Tothill, daughter of my cousin 
Tothill, widow, dwelling in the parish of St. Giles without Cripplegate, 
twenty pounds. To Anne,” late wife to my brother George Chamberlain 
deceased, and now wife to John Poole Esq., alderman of the City of Lon- 
don, an annuity or yearly rent of fifty pounds for the term of her natural life, 
to be issuing out of all that my manor or lordship of Suttonn Gannocke in 
the County of Lincoln and out of all my lands, tenements and hereditaments 
in Suttonn Gannocke, in said County of Lincoln, during her natural life. I 
do give and bequeath unto her, the said Anne Poole, in lieu and recompence 
of one annuity &c., of fifty pounds pr annum heretofore usually paid unto 
her the said Anne by my late brother Richard Chamberlain deceased, in 
consideration of accounts cleared between my said brothers George and 
Richard, as being joint executors of the last Will & Testament of my late 
brother Robert Chamberlain Esq. deceased, one annuity &c of forty pounds 
&c. I give also to the said Mrs Alice Carleton five hundred pounds and my 
inlaid cabinet that usually standeth upon the low chest near my bedside, 
with all that shall be in it at the time of my decease, and whatsoever she 
hath else of mine in her custody; and this Ido in regard of the sincere 
good will and honest affection I bear her and of the true and long continued 
friendship between us. To my nephew Thomas Windham of Hensforde in 
the County of Somerset Esq., all that manor of Minsterworth in the County 
of Gloucester and the manor of Etloe in the same County and two hundred 
pounds. To John Cuffe, sometime servant to my brother Richard Chamber- 
lain, twenty pounds and one of my parts or shares in Bermudas or Summer 
Islands. Another part or share in the same Islands I give & bequeath to 
my servant Richard Reeve, also forty pounds and all my wearing apparel 
if he be in my service at the time of my decease. ‘To all the servants that 
shall be in my nephew Hugh Windham’s house, at the time of my decease, 
to each forty shillings. To my nephew Hugh Windham and his heirs for- 
ever my manor or lordship of Suttonn Gannocke &c (charged with the several 
annuities) as likewise all other lands that I shall leave undisposed or quillets 
or houses in Greenwich, Sollihill, Studlie, or elsewhere, and likewise all my 
parts and shares, title and interest that I shall have at the time of my de- 
cease in the Bermudaes or Sommer Islands or in Virginia, to him and his 
heirs forever. He to be executor. 

Wit: Antho: Ouldfield, Law. Chambers, John Burton, Richard Reeue. 

Barrington, 25. 
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Sententia pro confirmatione etc. etc., in judicio inter Hugonem Wyndham, 
etc., et Dniti Thomam Stewklie militem Dnam Susanam Drewrie Thom. 
Wyndham armigerum Johan. Wyndham Franciscum Wyndham et Georg™ 
Wyndham generosos necnon Dominam Margaretam Strowde nepotes et 
neptes ex sorore ac proximos consanguineos etc. 26 June 1628. 

Barrington, 61. 


[John Chamberlain, the testator, seems to have been a son of Richard Chamber- 
lain, ‘‘ alderman and sherif of London & of Anne his wife da. & heire of Robert 
Downes of Yalding in Kent, gent.” Elizabeth, sister of the testator, married 
Hugh Stewkley or Stukeley. Their son, Sir Thomas, knt., and their grandson, 
Sir Hugh, bart., are named in the will. Their daughter Susan married Sir Hugh 
Drewry, knt., and she is named in the will. Margery Chamberlain, another 
sister of the testator, married Edmund Windham of Kenesford, co. Somerset, 
whose pedigree is given in the Visitation of London, Publications of the 
Harleian Society, vol. 17, page 357. The arms and crest of Robert Chamberlain, 
brother of the testator, are given in the above volume on the same page. 
See also Burke’s Extinct Baronetage, ed. 1844, page 311. 

The names of Richard and John Chamberlain are found early in New Eng- 
land. Ata later date, 1681 to 1686, Richard Chamberlain was secretary of the 
Province of New Hampshire. He was the author of ‘‘Lithobolia,” London, 
1698.—EDITOR. 


1 Sir Ralph Winwood, buried at St. Bartholomew the Less, London, Sept. 
30, 1617; his widow buried there Sept. 28, 1659.—J. C. C. Smiru. 


2 Mrs. Anne Poole was the daughter and heiress of Lawrence Overton 
of London. She married, first, George Chamberlain; second, alderman Poole 
of London; and third, Sir John Ramsden of Byrom and Longley, York- 
shire, knt., ancester of the Ramsdens baronets. (See Betham’s Baronetage, 
vol. 3, page 93, and Foster’s London Marriage Licences, pp. 259 and 1110.)— 
EDITOR. 





Wittu Tarsoxe of par. Lowton, Bucks, husbandman, dat. Mch. 20, 1562 
p- Mch. 21, 1563 (Arch. Bucks). Son-in-law Wm. Line (living), Luce 
Line (unmar*), Isabell Line, Brygett Line, “their father’s legacis Wilim 
Line lette of Lowton.” Wife Agnes. 

Tuos. TarBox of Mentmore, yeoman, dat. Oct. 10, 1636, p. Mch. 16, 
1648 (?7-8, or 8-9) (Arch. Bucks). Brother Wm. T. & his 3 sons 1’. 
each, brother Rich*. T. & his 4 child", Henry, Mary, Eliz & Joane, 1*. each. 
Sister Agnes Emerton, £6; her son Rich*. E. £5. Sister Sarah Carter, 
her child". Rob‘. Wm. & Sara, also her dau. Eliz™ C. & her son John C., 
Thos. Curtis, eld‘. son of said Sara C. 

Avice Tarsox of Mentmore, widow, dat. Feb. 1, 1628, p. Feb. 11, 
1631-2 (Arch. Bucks). Dau. Agnes Emerton, her son Ric. E., dau. Sara 
Carter, Thos. Curtise, Eliz. Carter, Rob‘. Carter & his father, W™. Carter, 
John Carter, my cosen Sarah Carter, my son Wm. his three sons, son 
Rich*. & his 3 child®., son John T. 

Tuomas Tarsox of Mentmore, yeoman, dat. Sep. 30, 1613, p. Sep. 28, 
1614(Arch. Bucks). Thos. Curtice, 20°, each of Wm. Tarbox child", Annis 
my daur’s child"., my dau. Saraes child"., son John, Wife . 

GrorcGe Tarsox of St. Peter’s, Herts, milner, dat. Dec. 27, 1641, p. 
Feb. 18, 1641-2 (12 Cambell). Fld‘. dau. Mary, dau. Sarah, dau. Ellen, 
dau. Sarah Newton, dau. Hannah Newton, son Thos. Newton, dau-in-law 
Sarah Newton, brother Joseph T. 

Ricu*. Tarsox of Dunton, Bucks, yeoman, dat. Sep. 8, 1655, p. Oct. 14, 
1658 (551 Wootton). To wife Eliz™, Summerleyes Close, etc. at Ment- 
more for life, Rem™. to my grandchild Richard T., grandch" Rich*. Miller, 
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Rich*. Wigg & Rich*. Simpson, Rich*. Carter, Mary Chandler, grandchild 
Eliz™. Tarbox sister of said Rich*. 

Tomas Tarsoxe of Brockhampton, Hereford, 1653 (237 Brent). 
Wife Ann, daurs. Marg*. T. Ellenor & Alice, son Thos. T. 

Wit.ram Tarsox the elder of Mentmore, Bucks, yeoman, being aged, 
dat. Mch. 6, 1658, p. May 14, 1662 (Arch. Bucks). Grandchild Thomas 
T., grandchild William T., Rebecca T., grandchild Susana T., grandchild 
Rebecca T., my sister Sarah’s daughters, sons Thomas T. & Edward T. 
Executors. 

Tuomas Tarsox of Mentmore, yeoman, dat. Sep. 8, 1673, p. Oct. 30, 
1673 (Arch. Bucks). Grandson Tho’. Glenister, son of W™. & Susanna 
G. of Piddlestone, Bucks, grandson W™. Glenister, granddau. Mary Tar- 
box, the 2 eld‘. sons of Tho*. Stevens of Cheddington, Bucks, godson Thos’. 
Tayler of Soulbury, Bucks. Son W™. T. my house etc. at Mentmore, also 
lands in Cheddington field, son Thos. T., son-in-law W™. Glenister, Kins- 
man M". Rich*. T. of Cubblington, Bucks. 

WitiiaM TarsBox of Mentmore, husbandman, dat. Dec. 20, 1658, p. 
Feb. 12, 1658-9 (112 Pell). Wife Anne, £420, brother Edward, brother 
Thomas, Thomas son of said Thomas, under 21. Rebecca T. dau. of said 
Thomas, £5 at 21, Susanna T. dau. of said Thos., W™. T. son of said Tho’. 
Residue of houses, etc., to brother Edward and he Executor. 

Tuomas Tarsox of Mentmore, Bucks, yeoman, dat. Sep. 6, 1564, p. 
May 7, 1565 (Arch. Bucks). Wife Elizabeth, son Thomas T. 

Epwarp Tarsox of Admofi Arch. Bucks, .... 1665 to ° 
(Thomas?) Tarbox, brother (perished). 


[The preceding abstracts of Tarbox wills were contributed by a London friend 
of Mr. Waters, who had read in the ReGistrer for January last (vol. 42, pp. 27- 
8), the remarks of the late Rev. Increase N. Tarbox, D.D., on the origin of his 
surname. These abstracts show that the name in its present form was found 
in England, three quarters of a century before John Tarbox settled in Massa- 
chusetts. Dr. Tarbox was in North Carolina when these abstracts arrived, but 
copies of the earliest ones were sent to him. He died a few days after his 
return, but expressed to me his gratification at receiving them, stating that he 
was more inclined to the opinion that Tarbox was of English origin, and not 
unlikely a corruption of the Lancashire name, Tarbock or Torback.—EDITor. ] 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES. 


Ortern OF GENERAL U. 8S. Grant.—Almost every writer who has occasion to 
allude to the subject, assumes that he was of Scotch ancestry; but of this I 
have seen no evidence, though I have carefully studied the history of the Grant 
family since 1859; years before the General had made himself famous. There 
is no doubt of his descent from Mathew Graunt of Windsor, Conn., an English- 
man of good education, in whose writings I do not remember to have seen a 
single Scotch expression. Dr. J. H. Trumbull, of Hartford, Conn., many years 
ago, made public the principal dates in his life from a record made by himself, 
but I have seen no hint of his probable origin till the New York Gen. and Biog. 
Record of January, 1887, p. 40, published the marriage at St. Mary’s Le Strand, 
London, 25 March, 1609, of ‘‘ Mathew Graunt and Susan Shewers, by licence from 
the faculties.” 

The coincidence of names would suggest that this may have been a second 
marriage of our Mathew Graunt’s father; and London, as the place in which to 
look for his ancestry. D. WiLLiaMs PATTERSON. 

Newark Valley, N. Y. 
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RatpH BrapHurRsT, of Roxbury, one of the grantees of Leicester by the In- 
dian deed of 27 Jan. 1686, had daughters, married as follows, viz. : 

Rhoda, to John Colburn, of Roxbury. 

Dorothy, to Jacob Bacon, of Stonington, Conn. 

Hannah, to Timothy Peirce, of Plainfield, Conn. 

Abigail, to Isaac Bacon, of Pomfret, Conn. 

See Mdx. Deeds, Lib. xxv. fol. 569. 
Gro. A. GORDON. 


QUERIES. 


EvERETT—BrowN. The town records of Dedham give the marriage of Dea- 
con John Everett to ‘‘ Marcy” Brown, 3 January, 1699-1700. Who was Mercy 
Brown? Was she that daughter of William, of Plymouth and Eastham, of whose 
name, but not date of birth, we have arecord? John Everett was son of Eliza- 
beth Pepper, whose brother joined the Eastham settlement. Did he invite his 
future wife from there after her father’s death? The newly-printed ‘* Dedham 
Records, Vol. II.” give Mercy Everett’s death, from the books of the Second 
Parish, as occurring 27 November, 1758, ‘‘ aged about 70.” This would give her 
birth in 1678. She would be thus many years younger than the other children 
of William of Plymouth, whose births are recorded. It is noticeable, though 
far from singular, that her tombstone gives her death as 30 November, 1749; 
but there seems no reason to prefer this date to that of the church books. I 
am aware that the Cape records, especially those of Eastham, have suffered 
grievously. WILLIAM EVERETT. 


Quincy, Mass. 


WETHERBEE.—I wish to find some mention before 1670 of John Wetherbee, 


who was married in Marlboro’ in 1672, or of his descendants? 
Madison, Wis. JAMES D. BUTLER. 


BusH.—Query, Did John Bush of Wells, Maine, 1640-63, and his wife Grace, 
have children? and if so, what were their names? Query, Who was the father 
of Samuel Bush, of Sudbury, Mass., whose first child was born there in 1677? 
Address Rev. STEPHEN Busu, D.D. 


Waterford, New York. 


BaxTER.—W anted, particulars concerning the father of Francis Baxter. Fran- 
cis was born in Enfield, Conn., about 1707, and his father owned a farm in the 
east part of Enfield, about five miles east of Connecticut River. What was his 
name? Wanted, also, the names of the descendants of Francis Baxter; his 
children and grandchildren. J. P. B. 


JoHN West Foitsom.—Are there now living descendants of John West Fol- 
som, printer and publisher, 10 Union Street, for many years previous to 1823? 
He was the first Secretary of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Associa- 
tion. Also Wor. Master of Columbian Lodge, in 1799, 1800-1801. 

A. A. F. 


Cossk, or Cossxt, Cossrtt, &c.—Information desired concerning this family, 
in France. 

Jean Cosset lived near Quebec, Can., in the year 1667, from whom the present 
family in Batiscan, Can., are supposed to have descended. Who were his ances- 
tors? Francois and René Cossitt arrived in Conn., U. 8., from France early 
in 1700, supposed as paroled prisoners-of-war. I wish to trace this line into 
France. Will some one suggest best method? Where shall I look for coat-of- 
arms of the Cossé or Coss-Brissac families? Capt. Matthews, of H. M. 8. 
Chester, captured and brought to Boston the French ship Neptune bound for 
Canada, July 27,1711. Where should I look for a list of the prisoners? 

Adrian, Michigan. FREDERICK BRIGGS STEBBINS. 
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TRANSPORTS AT Boston.—“ In the year 1730, Col. Josiah Willard of Lunen- 
burg while at Boston was invited to take a walk on the Long-Wharf to view 
some transports who had just landed from Ireland. A number of gentlemen 
present were reviewing the exercise of some lads who were placed on shore to 
exhibit their activity to those who wished to purchase.” 

One of these boys bought by Col. Willard was the future husband of Susanna 
Willard, Mrs. James Johnson, who relates this incident in the Narrative of her 
Captivity. 

Will not the date, 1730, enable some one to ascertain particulars about this cargo 
of transports? How many were there? What became of them? Were such 
cargoes common? JaMES D. BUTLER. 

Madison, Wis. 





GENEALOGICAL QUERIES : 


uery 1.—Jonathan Willoughby, eldest son of Dep. Gov. Francis Willoughby, 
of Charlestown, Massachusetts, was born about 1635, in England. He preached 
in Wethersfield, Conn., from Sept. 1664, to May 1666, and afterwards for a short -~@- 
time in Haddam, Conn. His wife was Grissel, daughter of John and Ann Golds- 
burge [Goldsborough?] of Godmanchester, Huntingtonshire. Is anything more 
known of her and her ancestry? By this wife he had a daughter Mary, b. May 
8, 1664. Had he other children? If so, what is known of them? Is any other 
information to be obtained about him? Is there now living any descendant of 
Dep. Gov. Willoughby in the male line? a 


Query 2.—Mrs. Elizabeth Willoughby, widow of Col. William Willoughby, 
Commissioner of the Royal Navy, left a legacy in her will (witnessed in London 
in 1662) to her sister Mrs. Jane Hammond of Virginia, who was mother of Capt. ’ 
Laurance Hammond the third husband of Margaret widow of Dep. Gov. Wil- 
loughby of Massachusetts, son of Col. William Willoughby. She also left a 
legacy to her sister Mrs. Anna Griffin of Portsmouth, England, wife of William F e 
Griffin. Are any of the descendants of Mrs. Jane Hammond living? In 1677 
Mrs. Rebecca Saintbury (perhaps Sainsbury) of St. Olave, Southwark, co. Surrey, 
left a bequest to her niece Elizabeth Griffin in Virginia. Among early grants of 
land in Virginia is one of Dec. 9, 1662, to William Griffin. Was he the same 
person as the brother-in-law of Mrs. Elizabeth Willoughby? Are any of his 
descendants living? Can the family name of Mrs. Elizabeth Willoughby and 
her sisters Mrs. Jane Hammond and Mrs. Anna Griffin be ascertained? 


Query 3.—John Lord, son of Mr. Thomas Lord, one of the original proprie- 
tors of Hartford, married first, Rebecca Bushnell of Guilford; second, Adrean 
Basey of Hartford. He left her, and went to Virginia. An excellent letter 
from him to his nephew, Mr. Richard Lord of Hartford, is dated ‘*‘ Apomatixe 
[Appomattox] the 20% of Feb. 1663.” He appears to have been engaged in 
raising tobacco, but speaks also of barley. Is there any further knowledge of 
him? Did he leave descendants? If so, are any of them now living? 

Information is needed for the large historical and genealogical work now 
being printed by Mr. and Mrs. Edward E. Salisbury, New Haven, Connecticut. 





vee 





Fiske.— William, b. 10 Nov. 1678, son of Lieut. Nathan and Elizabeth (Fry 
Fiske, m. 3 Nov. 1708, Eunice, b. 1686; dau. of Stephen and Hannah (Stanhope) 
Jennings, of Framingham, and had, William and Stephen, both bapt. 17 April, 
1715. (Bond’s Watertown.) i 

The mutilated records of Ashford, Conn., contain the following :— . 

William, son of William Fisk by Unis his wife, born 20 Apr. 1709. 
Hannah, dau. of same, born 20 Apr. 1712. 
Stephen, son of same, born 14 Sep. 1714. 
Nathan, son of same, born 13 Feb. 1722-3. 

William Fisk appeared at Ashford as early as May, 1716, when he sold to 
Thomas Orcutt “‘ the land where the house he now occupies is situated.” Can 
pe ry give a complete list of his children or any further account of the 

Y 





| 
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John Fisk of Pomfret, housewright, bought in 1758 of Nathan Abbott of 
Pomfret, land lying partly in Pomfret and partly in Ashford. He m. 9 Jan. 
1755, Mary, b. 6 Noy. 1785, dau. of John and Mary (Willis) Ingalls of Pomfret; 
had children, Mary, John Willys who d. 1776, Sarah, Alice and Daniel, and d. 6 
Aug. 1790. In 1756 he sold to William Legg of Mendon, 304 acres in Mendon, 
North Purchase (now Milford). What relationship (if any) was there between 
John of Pomfret and William of Ashford, and how did John acquire his interest 
in the Mendon land? Who was the above Mary Willis? 

F. E. RANDALL. 





Youne.—Query 1. Joseph Young, b. June 20, 1749; Anna Folsom, b. Feb. 27, 
1748; were m. Feb. 24, 1771, by the Rev. Mr. Odlin of Exeter, N. H., and d. 
Nov. 1, 1812. Joseph Young senior, his father, d. 7 months before his birth, 
or about Nov. 1748. 

Can readers of the ReGister inform the writer, when, and where, Joseph 
senior was b. and to whom he was m.? 

Query 2. It is stated that one Capt. Young, and 3 men with him, in 1636, 
went up the river Sagadahock, upon discovery, and carrying their canoes some 
little ways near the Forks of the Kennebeck river, went into a Canadian river. 
This story has long been told in diverse ways, which is probably more tradi- 
tional than truthful, considering that in 1636 so little was known of the head 
waters of our rivers at that period, and particularly of the Canadian country via 
the rivers of Maine. What was the christian name of that courageous Captain, 
who we are also told met with disaster, and was himself exported to France ? 

Query 3. John Young of Plymouth, m. Abigail, Dec. 13, 1648. Can any 
readers of the ReGisTER give us the surname of Abigail? or, who were her 
parents? 

Query 4. Capt Joseph Young of the Ship ‘‘Love.” Did he settle in this 
country? Dr. AaRON YOUNG. 


295 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 





DERBY (DarBy).—I shall be grateful for information concerning the ancestry 
of John Darby of Marblehead, who died about 1689. His widow, Alice, married 
Woodbury of Beverly. 

Tarbox Derby married Elizabeth Wright, both of Concord (?), Mass. Can 
any one give the date of their marriage, or inform me of the time or manner of 
his death? Elizabeth (Wright) Darby married a second husband, Stephen Bent, 
Nov. 28, 1782. 8. C. DERBY. 

Columbus, Ohio. 


HIsTORICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ALUMNI OXONIENSES, 1500-1714.—In our memoir of Col. Joseph L. Chester 
in the ReaisterR for January, 1884, pages 7, 8 and 18, we gave an account of the 
transcription by Col. Chester of the Matriculation Registers of Oxford Uni- 
versity from 1567 to 1869, which he had with enormous labor arranged alpha- 
betically and copied into seven large folio volumes. In our issue of January, 
1886, we announced that Mr. Joseph Foster, the author of the British Peerage, 
Baronetage and Knightage and other meritorious genealogical works, had pur- 
chased for a large sum Col. Chester’s Marriage Licences and also this work, 
and had issued proposals for printing both works by subscription. The Mar- 
riage Licences were arranged alphabetically by Mr. Foster and published in 
1887. A notice of them will be found in this periodical for April, 1887. 

The Matriculation Registers of Oxford University were completed to the year 
1886 by Mr. Foster, who after thoroughly annotating them commenced the publi- 
cation of the latter portion from 1715 to 1886, in four large octavo volumes. 
The third volume is noticed by us this quarter, and the last volume has 
reached us since this announcement was in type. 

The publication of the Registers from 1715 to 1886 has entailed a loss upon 
him, but Mr. Foster is willing if sufficient encouragement is obtained to print 
the earlier portion, 1500 to 1714, though he will have to charge a higher price 
for the volumes. This section will have a particular interest for New England 
people. Mr. Foster has issued the following prospectus: 
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‘‘ The completion of the present section of ‘ Alumni Oxonienses’ affords me 
the opportunity, which I gladly embrace, of thanking my subscribers for their 
support, by which alone this great undertaking has been brought to a successful 
issue. Many of them are now begging me to lose no time in issuing the earlier 
series (1500 to 1714), for which they are eagerly waiting. The MS. is ina 
very advanced state; but I fear I must shrink from actually committing myself 
to its publication unless my list of subscribers to it greatly exceeds the present 
number. 

‘* It may seem almost incredible that the publication of the present series of 
this most valuable and important work, which has been enthusiastically wel- 
comed by students and in the public press, should nevertheless have resulted in 
a present deficit of £2,000. But such is the case, and this being so it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the earlier series (1500 to 1714) should be issued at an in- 
creased rate, viz., in 4 vols. at two guineas each to subscribers, instead of a 
81—6 as in the latter series. Should a sufficient number of subscribers send in 
their names before January 1, the first instalment could be ready by midsummer. 

‘* « Historically and genealogically the entire series will prove of the greatest 
interest to the student of personal history, and most of all it will be welcome to 
genealogists throughout the world, for from its pages they will henceforth be 
able to construct whole pedigrees based on a series of irrefragable proofs of 
even greater value than the Herald’s visitations themselves.’ ” 





DEVONSHIRE AND CORNWALL ‘‘ NOTES AND GLEANINGS.”—A magazine en- 
titled Notes and Gleanings will be commenced this year by W. Cotton and James 
Dallas, 594 High Street, Exeter, England. It will be devoted chiefly to the 
registration of facts of special interest connected with the counties of Devon 
and Cornwall. Annual subscription six shillings; by post six shillings and six 
pence. 





Wrnstow MemortAL.—Those who possess the first volume of this magnum 
opus of the late Dr. D. P. Holton, will be pleased to learn that its second volume 
is in press and nearly ready for delivery. His widow and life-long associate in 
this work (Mrs. F. K. Holton, 12 Clinton Place, New York City) has, during 
the past five years, made herculean efforts and sacrifices to accomplish its com- 
pletion. Laboring amid discouragements of all sorts, and under conditions of 
health almost insuperable, she had it almost ready for publication a year ago,— 
when by the fire in The Century Building she lost most of her printed matter, 
portraits, and the Index to the two volumes. With great’ courage she has re- 
placed these, and the completed work will probably be in subscribers’ hands in 
or about January, 1889. Price $5. H. R. 8. 





ANDOVER Recorps.—The Andover Townsman, a newspaper published at An- 
dover, Mass., of which the Rev. C. C. Carpenter is editor, on the 19th of October 
last, began printing the records of births, marriages and deaths of that town 
which begin in 1649. Interesting notes are given in each number of the 
paper. Persons who have a genealogical interest in Andover will do well to 
subscribe to the Zownsman. Price $2 a year in advance. 





Henry R. Stites, M.D.—This gentleman has lately accepted the editorship 
of a new illustrated historical magazine to be entitled The National Historical 
Magazine. It will be issued monthly from the press of Messrs. Joel Munsell’s 
Sons, Albany, N. Y. Its field will be the United States—historical, biographical, 
literary and industrial. The first number will probably appear in April, 1889. 





GENEALOGIES IN PREPARATION.—Persons of the several names are advised to 
furnish the compilers of these genealogies with records of their own families 
and other information which they think may be useful. We would suggest that 
all facts of interest illustrating family history or character be communicated, 
especially service under the U. S. government, the holding of other offices, 
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uation from colleges or professional schools, occupation, with places and 
dates of births, marriages, residence and death. When there are more than one 
christian name they should all be given in full if possible. No initials should be 
used when the full names are known. 

Bartlett. By Hiram Bartlett Lawrence, 185 Pine Street, Holyoke, Mass.—It 
will contain a nearly complete record of the descendants of Robert Bartlett, 
who settled in Plymouth in 1623. 

Driver. By Mrs. Harriet Ruth (Waters) Cooke, 48 East 57th Street, New 
York city.—The book is devoted to the descendants of Robert Driver, who 
settled at Lynn in 1630, according to Lewis, and his wife Phebe, both of whom 
lived to be over eighty years of age. About fifty families of their descendants 
have been traced. An Appendix will contain accounts of twenty-three collateral 
families, namely, Archer, Babbidge, Beckford, Bray, Cash, Crowninshield, Daland, 
Derby, Flint, Herrick, Ives, Kimball, Luscomb, Metcalf, Moses, Neal, Palmer, 
Patterson, Saunders, Silsbee, Webb and Wellman. The compiler is a descendant, 
being a daughter of Harriot (Driver) and William Waters of New York. Mr. 
Perley Derby of Salem has been engaged to look up the early generations of the 
family. Much historical matter will be given in the text and also in the appendix. 
The companions of William in the conquest of England in 1066 will be printed 
in the appendix, descendants of whom occur in the Driver family. The book 
will make about 500 pages. The edition will consist of 300 or perhaps 500 
copies. It is to be a free gift to descendants and contributors. To all others, 
the price will be $2.50, which is less than cost. 

Pillsbury. By Emily A. Getchell, 15 Woodland St., Newburyport, Mass.—The 
first of the name, William Pillsbury, came from England to Dorchester in 1641, 
and in 1651 removed to Newbury, whence his posterity have spread through the 
United States. This genealogy was commenced some years since by Mr. David 
B. Pillsbury, the present compiler assisting. He died two years and a half ago. 
At the reiinion of the Pillsbury Family in September last, it was voted to proceed 
with the undertaking and a committee was appointed. The compiler wishes to 
hear from persons bearing the name or connected by blood with the family. 

Putnam. By Eben Putnam, P. 0. Box 2713, Boston, Mass.—Mr. Putnam is 
preparing a genealogical record of the descendants of John Putnam, of Danvers, 
1640. Blanks will be sent on application. The compiler requests, in order that 
the work may be completed at an early date, that copies of family records, ad- 
dresses of persons of the name, and other information, be sent to him at once. 

Robinson. By Charles E. Robinson, P. O. Box 1001, New York, N. Y.—This 
work, which is devoted to the Genealogy of the Robinsons, descendants of 
emigrants to America previous to 1700, and their English ancestry, and has been 
prosecuted on a very extensive plan, since the summer of 1881, will contain a 
complete lineage of the descendants of the Rev. John Robinson, of Leyden, 
Hol., the father of the pilgrims; also many other branches of the Robinsons 
prominent in the early history of this country, and it is most earnestly urged 
upon all interested in this work, who have not already done so, to communicate 
with the compiler immediately, who will transmit to them, by mail, blank forms 
for the records of their family. 

Whitcomb. By F. W. Shepardson, of Granville, Ohio. 

Young. By Dr. Aaron Young, 295 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass.—Dr. 
Young’s collection is very large and consists of many distinct families, the an- 
cestral heads of whom settled in as many different towns throughout New 
England. 





Town HIsTORIES IN PREPARATION. —Persons having facts or documents 
relating to any of these towns are advised to send them at once to the person 
engaged in writing the history of that town. 

Rumford, Maine. By William B. Lapham, M.D., of Augusta, Maine.—The 
readers of the REGISTER know that Dr. Lapham is the author of several valuable 
town histories. The work he is now engaged upon promises to be an interesting 
one. We trust that those who are able to assist him by furnishing facts or 
documents will do se. ; 
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SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


NEW-ENGLAND HIsToric GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Wednesday, Octoder 3, 1888. A quarterly meeting was held in the hall of the 
Society’s House, 18 Somerset Street, this afternoon, at 3 o’clock, the president, 
Abner C. Goodell. Jr., A.M., in the chair. 

D. G. Haskins, Jr., the recording secretary, announced some important 
donations. 

Rev. Luther Farnham, of Boston, read a paper entitled, ‘‘ Fifty Years of the 
White Mountains.” 

Hamilton A. Hill, the corresponding secretary, reported the acceptance of 
corresponding membership, to which he had been elected, by N. Darnel Davis, 
of Georgetown, Demarara. 

John Ward Dean, the librarian, reported as donations since the last meeting, 
82 volumes and 115 pamphlets. 

November 7.—A monthly meeting was held this afternoon, at 3 o’clock, 
President Goodell in the chair. 

The president announced the death of Hon. John Wentworth, LL.D., of 
Chicago, honorary vice-president for the State of Illinois, and appointed George 
K. Clarke, LL.B., William B. Trask, A.M., and Hamilton A. Hill, A.M., a com- 
mittee to prepare resolutions on his death. 

Mr. Hill, the corresponding secretary, announced some important donations. 

Rey. John W. Harding, D.D., of Longmeadow, Mass., read a paper entitled, 
‘¢ Comparative Civilizations on the Connecticut and St. Lawrence Rivers.” 

The corresponding secretary’s report was read, announcing the acceptance of 
the membership to which they had been elected by Rev. Charles R. Weld, of 
Baltimore, as corresponding; and Charles T. Davis, Winthrop C. Winslow, 
Charles A. Greene, M.D., Edward K. Butler, Jr., James H. Lee, George D. 
Ayers, Thedore F. Dwight, Hon. Frederick Billings and Charles K. Bolton, as 
resident members. 

The librarian reported 78 volumes and 230 pamphlets as donations in October. 

The president appointed Mr. John J. May, Rev. Henry A. Hazen and Mr. 
Frank E. Bradish, a committee to make arrangements for a proper represen- 
tation of the Society at the celebration in New York, April 30, 1889, of the 
centenary of the inauguration of Washington as president of the United States. 


OLD CoLony HIsTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Taunton, Mass., Monday, October 8, 1888.—A quarterly meeting was held in 
Historical Hall, the president, Rev. 8S. Hopkins Emery, in the chair. 

Hon. William E. Fuller, the historiographer, reported ypon the recent death 
of six members of the Society,—Frederick Hathaway, Mrs. Eliza A. Reed, Mrs. 
Ann S. B. Vickery, Joseph Dean, Rev. Thomas T. Richmond and Hon. Joshua 
E. Crane. . 

A paper by Rev. Dr. Enoch Sanford of Raynham, now in his 93d year, who is 
too aged and infirm to be present; was read by President Emery. The subject 
was, ‘‘ The result of the Ecclesiastical Council called to consider the Case of 
Capt. Peter Pitts of Dighton, censured in 1784 for selling his negro Servant.” 

Capt. John W. Dean Hall,,the librarian, reported the donations since the 
last meeting. 

Dr. Jones, the treasurer, reported about $600 in the treasury. 


RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Providence, Tuesday, October 2, 1888.—A quarterly meeting was held this 
evening, the president, Prof. William Gammell, LL.D., in the chair. 

The librarian reported as, donations during the last quarter, 18 volumes, 268 
pamphlets and 24 other articles. 
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The subject of the publication of a map of Rhode Island with the Indian 
nomenclature was reported on by the committee on Indian names. This com- 
mittee is working to obtain information as to the correct pronunciation, and, as 
far as possible, the proper spelling of Indian names throughout the country. 

President Gammell spoke of the death of Rowland G. Hazard as affecting 
both the Society and the University, and suggested that the president of each 
institution pronounce an eulogy on him at the next meeting to be held in Manning 
Hall. The death of Dr. William Grosvenor was also announced. 

The committee on buildings reported recent bequests of $1000 each from 
Rowland G. Hazard, Mrs. Elizabeth A. Shepard and Ira Ballou Peck. 

. Mr. Isaac P. Noyes, of Washington, D. C., then read a paper on ‘‘ Our Weather 
ystem.” 

October 30.—A union meeting of this Society and Brown University was held 
this evening in Manning Hall, Brown University, in honor of the memory of the 
late Hon. Rowland Gibson Hazard. He was the senior member of the Historical 
Society, a fellow of the University, and the founder of one of its leading 
professorships. 

President Gammell of the Rhode Island Historical Society delivered an address 
touching upon the salient points of Mr. Hazard’s business and social life. 

Rey. Ezekiel Gilman Robinson, D.D., LL.D., president of Brown University, 
followed with an address upon Mr. Hazard as a philosopher and a metaphysician. 

Abstracts of these addresses are printed in the Providence Evening Bulletin, 
Oct. 31, 1888. 

November 18.—A stated meeting was held this evening, at 8 o’clock, President 
Gammell in the chair. 

William E. Foster, A.M., librarian of Providence Public Library, read a paper 
on ‘* The Rhode Island Charter of 1663.” The substance of this paper is printed 
in the Providence Daily Journal, Nov. 14, 1888. 


New HAVEN CoLony HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


New Haven, October 15, 1888.—At a meeting of the Society held this day, ‘‘ The 
Records of Mrs. Theophilus Eaton’s Trial” were read by the Rev. Newman 
Smyth, D.D. 

November 12.—A paper was read by James R. Gilmore, Esq. (‘‘ Edmund 
Kirke”), on ‘‘ How The Union was Saved in 1788.” 

November 26.—The Annual Meeting was held. The Librarian and Curator 
reported the addition during the year of 462 volumes and 225 pamphlets. 

From the Treasurer’s report it appears that there was on hand at the beginning 
of the year a balance of $670.55, receipts $838.25. The expenses amounted to 
$1507,23, leaving $1.57 in the treasury. 

A letter was read from the Rev. D. W. Havens, of Meriden, announcing his 
intention to bequeath his manuscript History of East Haven tothe Society. The 
offer was accepted, and a vote of thanks to Mr. Havens passed. 

The following officers were then elected by ballot: 

President.—Simeon E. Baldwin, A.M. 

Vice-President.—Hon. James E. English, A.M. 

Secretary.—Thomas R. Trowbridge, Esq. 

Treasurer.—Charles 8. Leete, Esq. 


‘Extracts from the Diary of Joel Root, Supercargo of the Sealing Ship 
Huron,” were then read by the Secretary. 





NECROLOGY OF THE NEW-ENGLAND HISTORIC 
GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue Editor would inform the Society, that the sketches prepared for 
the Reeister are necessarily brief in consequence of the limited space 
which can be appropriated. All the facts, however, which can be gath- 
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ered are retained in the Archives of the Society, and will aid in more ex- 
tended memoirs for which the “Towne Memorial Fund,” the gift of the 
late William B. Towne, is provided. Four volumes, printed at the charge 
of this fund, entitled “ MemoriaL BioGraputzs,” edited by the Commit- 
tee on Memorials, have been issued. They contain memoirs of all the 
members who have died from the organization of the society to the year 
1862. A fifth volume is in preparation. 


WriiuM Hixton, Esq., a life member and benefactor, admitted to the Society 
March 7, 1859, was born in Salisbury, Mass., Nov. 28, 1813, and died in Boston, 
Dec. 25, 1887. He began life in a humble way and with meagre advantages for 
early education. He commenced his business life as the keeper of a small 
country store at Frye Village, Andover, Mass. Being in the vicinity of the 
woolen manufactories of that place, and commending himself to those about as 
a@ young man of superior business capacity, he was employed by the Andover 
manufacturers as a buyer of wool in New Hampshire and Vermont. This occu- 
pation served as a kind of preparatory school to what was to be the chief busi- 
ness of his life. Coming to Boston in 1848, when he was thirty years old, he 
began business anew by dealing in produce and wool, and afterward formed the 
partnership of Hilton & Gore, which continued till 1857, and ceased by the death 
of Mr. Gore. Soon after was formed the firm of William Hilton & Co., which 
has passed through various changes, embracing at different times quite a number 
of names well known in mercantile circles. 

From all these business associations Mr. Hilton retired about a year before 
his death, having been eminently successful and having earned for himself an 
excellent record for sagacity and integrity. He was accustomed, from year 
to year, to spend part of his time in London, in watching the movements of 
business, and purchasing wool for his firm. 

Mr. Hilton’s death was very sudden, from heart complaint. He was buried 
from the Old South Church on Wednesday, Dec. 28th, with simple and impres- 
sive funeral services, a large number of his old business associates and friends 
being in attendance. His wife and a daughter survived. 

By the late Rev. Increase N. Tarbox, D.D., Historiographer. 


GEORGE WARREN HARDING, Esq., a life member, admitted to the Society 
June 8, 1870, was born in Franklin, Mass., January 4, 1818, and died in Boston, 
July 22, 1887. His father was Lewis Harding, born in Franklin, Mass. His 
mother was Irene Hartshorn, daughter of Mr. Fisher Hartshorn, of Walpole, 
Mass. 

His earliest American ancestor was Abraham! Harding of Dedham, and from 
him the paternal line ran through Abraham,? Samuel,? Joseph,* Elisha,> Lewis* 
and George Warren.’ 

It was from this same branch of the Hardings that Rev. Sewall Harding, for- 
merly well known in Boston, was descended, whose son, Rev. John W. Harding, 
the preacher of the late convention sermon in Boston (May, 1887), has now for 
many years been the pastor of the Congregational Church in Longmeadow, Mass. 

Hon Lewis Harding, the father of the subject of this sketch, was a prominent 
man in Massachusetts, living in his earlier and middle life in Franklin, where 
he filled the office of town clerk for eight successive years, and in 1848 repre- 
sented the County of Norfolk in the Massachusetts Senate. 

George W. Harding was united in marriage July 21, 1842, with Miss Harriet 
Mighill Russell, of Brimfield. She was the daughter of Aaron and Persis 
(Haynes) Russell, and was born Jan. 9, 1823. From this marriage there were 
six children, three sons and three daughters, of whom two, a son and a daughter, 
died in early life. 

By the late Rev. Increase N. Tarbox, D.D., Historiographer. 


Rev. ALBERT Barnes, A.B., of Philadelphia, Pa., a corresponding member, 
admitted Feb. 8, 1860, was born at Rome, N. Y., Dec. 1, 1798, and died at Phila- 
delphia, Dec. 24, 1870, aged 72. ‘‘In 1819,” says Dr. Allibone in his Dictionary: 
of Authors, ‘‘ he entered the senior class of Hamilton College, and graduated in 
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July, 1820. He had intended devoting himself to the, practice of the law, but 
was led by convictions of duty to prepare for the ministry. He pursued his 
theological studies at the Princeton Seminary. He was licensed April 23, 1823, 
at Lawrenceville, N. J., by the Presbytery of Elizabethtown. After preaching 
in various places in Connecticut, Massachusetts and New Jersey, he was ordained 
Feb. 8,1825, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Morristown, N. J., where 
he officiated till 1830, when he received a call from the First Presbyterian Church 
in Philadelphia, over which he was installed June 25, 1830.” He continued to 
be the pastor of this church until 1867, when poor health and partial blindness 
caused him to resign. As a writer he is best known by his ‘‘ Notes” or com- 
mentaries on the books of the New Testament (published at intervals in eleven 
volumes), and on Job, Isaiah and Daniel. More than a million copies of these 
volumes were sold previous to 1872, when a revised edition in six volumes was 
published at New York. Lists of his works will be found in Appleton’s Cyclo- 
pedia of American Biography, and Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors. He refused 
the degree of D.D. from conscientious motives. 


Francis ALFRED FaBens, A.M., of San Francisco, Cal., a corresponding 
member, was the son of Capt. Benjamin and Hannah (Stone) Fabens, and was 
born at Salem, Mass., July 10, 1814. He died, while on a visit, at his son’s 
residence in Saucelito, Cal., June 16, 1872, aged 58. He was educated at the 
private school of Samuel H. Archer, and at the Salem High School, which he 
left in 1830 to be fitted for college by Henry K. Oliver. In 1835 he was gradu- 
ated from Harvard College, and from the Law School there in 1838. He then 
practised his profession in Reading, Salem and Boston. In 1840 he represented 
Salem in the Massachusetts Legislature. He was for a while in New York and 
New Orleans, and was sent by the United States Government as commissioner 
to settle the claims resulting from the bombardment of Greytown. In 1854 he 
settled in San Francisco, where he remained till his death, engaged in his pro- 
fession. He was a judge in one of the courts there. 

He married, May 18, 1840, Sarah Field, daughter of Capt. Tobias Davis, of 
Salem. She, with two sons and two daughters, survived him. 


WILuuaM FREDERICK Goopwin, A.M., LL.B., and Captain U. 8. A., of Concord, 
N. H., a resident member, was born Sept. 22, 1823, at Limington, Me., where 
his parents, whose permanent home was in Buxton, were temporarily residing. 
He died at Concord, N. H., March 12, 1872, aged 48. He was grad. at Bowdoin 
College in 1848, and ‘‘ after graduation employed himself for some time in teach- 
ing in Choctaw County, Miss., and in high schools in Machias, Me., Concord, 
N. H., and New Bedford, Mass., meanwhile reading law.” In 1853 he entered 
Harvard Law School, and was graduated in 1854 with the degree of LL.B. He 
began the practice of his profession at Concord, and in 1860 was admitted to 
practice in the Supreme Court of the United States. He removed to La Crosse, 
Wis., designing to pursue his profession there. At the outbreak of the war he 
returned to New Hampshire and offered his services to the country. On the 14th 
of May, 1861, he was appointed first lieutenant in the regular army. He was 
wounded at the battle of Chickamauga, Sept. 20, 1863, and for his gallant conduct 
was at that date brevetted captain in the volunteer force. He was commissioned 
captain in the regular army, May 14, 1864, and on account of inability, caused by 
his wound, was placed on the retired list Feb. 11, 1865. ‘ After his retirement 
he was disbursing officer in Rhode Island in 1865, and was afterwards on duty 
in Ohio and in the department of the Potomac.” He devoted much time to 
historical and antiquarian researches. He was a frequent contributor to the 
Historical Magazine, edited and published by his friend Henry B. Dawson, Esq., 
of Morrisania, N. Y., and edited for him the number for October, 1868. He was 
also a contributor to the ReGisTER and other periodicals. He was the author of 
a ‘‘ History of the Constitution of New Hampshire of 1776, 1784 and 1792,” and 
editor of the ‘‘ Records of the Proprietors of Narraganset Township No. 1, now 
the town of Buxton, Me.,” 8vo. Concord, 1871. He had in preparation a 
biography of Gen. Alexander Scammell. He was a member of the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society, and held the office of recording secretary from 1859 to 
1862, and librarian from 1860 to 1867. He was also a corresponding member of 
the Maine Historical Society. 
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Jostan Drake, Esq., of Cincinnati, Ohio, a resident member, admitted May 
19, 1881, was born at Pittsfield, N. H., March 13, 1804, and died at his residence, 
Avondale, Cincinnati, Dec. 24, 1887, aged 83. He was the youngest brother of 
Samuel G. Drake, A.M., one of the founders of this Society. He was a son of 
Simeon and Love Muchamore (Tuck) Drake, and a descendant in the 7th genera- 
tion from Robert' Drake, who came from Colchester, Essex, England (see 
REGISTER, xxi. 316), through Abraham,* Abraham,* Abraham,* Simon® and 
Simeon* Drake. 

After teaching school near his native place a short time he came to Boston, 
and was employed in the bookstore of his brother Samuel. In a few years he 
went to New York city and became a partner in the firm of Peaslee, Cowperth- 
waite & Co. In 1830 that firm held the first Trade Book Sale in New York city. 
Such sales had previously been held in Philadelphia by M. Thomas. In 1831, he 
removed to Cincinnati, Ohio, and went into the book, paper and publishing 
business with Phillips and Speere, having a store on Main Street, and a paper 
mill on the river, below South Street. Phillips and Speere afterwards withdrew 
from the firm, and Mr. Drake carried on the business alone until 1845. His store 
was one of the largest of the kind in the West, and was the rendezvous not only 
of the local literati, but of other literary men from all parts of the country who 
visited that city. 

When the gold fever was spread all over the land by the reports brought home 
from California in the winter of 1848, Mr. Drake became one of its earliest 
victims. He joined the thousands who were preparing to start overland, in the 
early spring, and in April, 1849, began his long march to the Pacific from Fort 
Smith, Ark., by what was then known as the Santa Fé route, which was but 
imperfectly known, and little travelled beyond the Rio Grande. But what the 
emigrants lacked in knowledge they made up for in enthusiasm. It was enough 
for them to know that General Kearney and Colonel Cooke had passed this way 
in 1846 to the conquest of California. And what man has done man may do, was 
the favorite maxim of that pe f After a six months’ journey Mr. Drake reached 
Los Angeles in November, San Francisco in December. He was thus one 
of the California Pioneers. 

He continued to be a resident of San Francisco for rather more than ten years, 
in the course of which he passed through all the exciting conditions by which 
society at length emerged from anarchy into settled order. He was identified 
with the Vigilance Committee of 1851, and again with that of 1856, when his 
friend and partner Andrew Randall, of Cincinnati, fell a victim to the bullet of 
an assassin. 

Mr. Drake carried on a general merchandise business at the corner of Jackson 
and Battery Streets, but was also much engaged in real estate speculations. 
Few men had a better knowledge of land titles in San Francisco than he. 

After his return to Ohio Mr. Drake, with his usual sagacity, made some in- 
vestments in lands in the promising little city of Omaha, which proved fortunate 
beyond his expectations. 

He married April 24, 1833, Catharine, daughter of Matthias Kugler, by whom 
he had two sons, Matt K. and Dr. Josiah T. Drake, and three daughters, Eliza- 
beth Love, wife of Dr. Philip B. Gatch, Ada Pauline, and Emma Amelia widow 
of William H. Gibbs; all of whom are living. His wife died several years be- 
fore he did. All who had the pleasure of his acquaintance will remember his 
courteous manners. He retained his faculties till his death. He left a large 
are a portion of which he distributed among his children on his birth day, 

18, 1887. 


Onrven Brastow Dorrancez, Esq. (James,? Samuel,? James), a resident member, 
admitted March 16, 1860, was a native of Kennebunk, York County, in that part of 
Massachusetts then known as the Province of Maine, where he was born January 
22, 1804. He was the eldest child of Dr. James Dorrance, who was born in Sterling, 
Windham County, Connecticut, Jan 4, 1771, and his wife Nancy Brastow ( Beriah,* 
Thomas,? Thomas*), born in Medfield, Massachusetts, July 24, 1780, married June 13, 
1802, and died in September, 1826. Dr. Dorrance married @) Mary (Fisher) Wal- 
lingford, daughter of Dr. Jacob Fisher and widow of George W. Wallingford, both of 


Kennebunk. Dr. James Dorrance died January 25, 1861. His four children, all by 
the first wife were, viz.: 1. Oliver, the subject of this ig oa 2. Sarah Ann, born 
April 25, 1806, died June 2, 1837. 3. Lucretia Wheelock, born February 4, 1811, 
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married, Aug. 11, 1874, Rev. Edmund Garland, of Granville, Ohio, where she died 
= 28, 1882. Mr. Garland died April 3, 1886. 4. Lemuel Kollock, born March 
16, 1817. , 

The Dorrance family in America derive issue from the Presbyterian Scotch stock, 
settled in the extreme north of Ireland, where James Dorrance was in 1702. About 
1720, he emigrated to America and cast in his lot with a settlement of his countrymen 
and co-religionists at Voluntown, Windham County, in the Colony of Connecticut. 
Over these people, his kinsman, Rev. Samuel Dorrance, was pastor. Of this family, 
five have graduated at Brown, one at Dartmouth, one at Williams and one at Princeton. 

Oliver B. Dorrance enjoyed the common educational privileges of the district school, 
till he was fifteen years of age, when he commenced to fit for college. His prepara- 
tory course was finished at the Gorham (Me.) Academy, where an aged lady yet 
remembers young Dorrance and his studying the same lessons with the late Mark H. 
Newman, the Andover and New York bookseller. This was probably in 1820, as 
Mr. Dorrance’s family still possess a text book, inscribed with his name and “ Gorham 
Academy 1820.” Mr. Dorrance matriculated at Bowdoin College, in 1821, but sickness 
intervened and he never joined the class. On the re-establishment of his health, the 
young man selected a mercantile life, upon which he entered in the city of Portland, 
serving his noviciate with Geo. W. Smith, English and Dry Goods, on Middle St., 
near Fish Lane, now Exchange St. Mr. Dorrance pandas & to the business, Mr. 
Smith retiring. The fortunes of the firm were strengthened by Mr. Brooks, and 
ultimately by Mr. Ross, Mr. Brooks dying, Retiring from this firm, Mr. Dor- 
rance came to Boston, about 1844, becoming a member of the firm of Richardson, 
Burrage & Co., Milk St., and Dorrance, Newton & Eaton, Pearl St. He was also 
Land Agent for the Norfolk County Railroad, and a director in the manufacturi 
companies at Lewiston, Me. Mr. Dorrance early perceived the industrial valeo 
the falls on the Androscoggin river, at Lewiston, and in vain sought to develop the 
same as a Portland enterprise. On removal to Boston, he urged his views and plans 
upon the attention of merchants in this city, until he saw them adopted. As an 
efficient promoter of the manufacturing interests, centred at Lewiston and Auburn, 
Mr. Dorrance was the earliest; he unquestionably devoted more time and attention 
thereto than any other person in the primary stages. With him, it was the hope of 
years, which, in light of the splendid reality of to-day, seems to have been very tardy 
in development. 

Mr. Dorrance married, September 10, 1832, Jane M. Cutter, daughter of Hon. Levi 
Cutter, Mayor of Portland, where they chiefly resided till Mrs. Dorrance’s death, 
After that event, Mr. Dorrance became a citizen of Boston, ing, August 20, 
1850, for a second wife, Sarah Greely, daughter of Philip Greely, Esq,, of Portland, 
and sister of Philip Greely, Jr., collector of the Port of Boston, who survives him, 
By his first marriage he had no children, but by his second he had two daughters, 
viz.: 1. Sarah Ann Dorrance, born June 22, 1852; married June 17, 1879, John B. 
Baker of New York City. 2. Mary Oliver Dorrance. born November 3, 1856. 

Mr. Dorrance cultivated a generous public spirit and, throughout his early life, was 
an earnest supporter of the doctrines, measures and candidates.of the Whig party. 
As such, he served in the Common Council of Portland (1835, 36, 37), in the legis- 
lature of Maine (1841), and in the Portland Custom-house (1843), under Na 
Cummings, Collector of the port. In Boston, Mr. Dorrance was a member of the 
Common Council in 1851, and for 12 years (1861-72) the U. S. General Appraiser at 
this port. Soon after leaving the Boston Custom-house he died, in Boston, October 
23, 1873. In the early movements of the abolitionists, his influence was sought to 
strengthen that faction in Maine, and printed ballots are still preserved, bearing his 
name as their candidate for the Governorship. 

Mr. Dorrance was a member of the Ancient Fraternity of Free and Accepted Masons. 

By George A. Gordon, A.M. 


Rev. Henry LONGUEVILLE MAnsEL, D.D., LL.D., of London, Eng., a corres- 
ponding member, admitted August 24, 1859, was born at Cosgrove, North- 
amptonshire, October 6, 1820, and died in London, July 30, 1871, aged 50. He 


was the eldest son of Rev. Henry Longueville Mansel, rector of Cosgrove, who 


died there in 1835. His mother was Margaret, daughter of Admiral Sir Robert’ 
Moorson. For his ancestry see Burke’s Landed Gentry, ed. of 1853, vol. 1, p. 
828. He was educated at the Merchant Taylors’ School, London, and at St. 
John’s College, Oxford. He was graduated B.A. in 1843, and was tutor in Logie 
at Oxford 1844 to 1854. In 1855 he was appointed to the Wayneflete 
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in Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy in Magdalen College, and in 1859 Wayne- 
flete Professor of the same sciences. In 1867, the late Dean Stanley resigned 
the Regius Professorship of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Oxford, 
and the canonry attached to it in the Christchurch chapter, and Prof. Mansel 
succeeded to both. In 1868, on the death of Dean Milman, he succeeded him as 
Dean of St. Paul’s, and remained in the position till his death. _He was ‘‘ one of 
the foremost thinkers and most learned writers of the time.” He was the author 
of ‘‘ Limits of Religious Thought,” and other works principally on meta- 
physical subjects. 

Samvuet Garpner Drake, A.M., an honorary member, and an ex-president of the 
Society, was born at Pittstield, N. H., Oct 11, 1798, and died at Boston, Mass., June 
14, 1875, aged 76. He was one of the five founders of the Society (see Reaister, vol. 
Ix. pp. 8-12). Fora memoir and portrait, see Recisrer, vol. xvi. pp. 197-211. For 
resolutions on his death by the Suciety, see Recister, vol. xxx. pp. 247-8. He was 
president of the Society one year, 1858 to 1859, corresponding secretary twelve years, 
1845-50 and 1851 to 1858, and at his death was a member of the board of directors, 
having held the office over twenty-six years, 1845-50, 1851-59 and 1862-75. After 
April, 1863, when the memoir was printed, Mr. Drake published many works, namely : 
“The Witchcraft Delusion ir New England,” being reprints of Mather’s “ Wonders 
of the Invisible World” and Calef’s “ More Wonders of the Invisible World,” with 
introduction and notes, 3 vols. tcp. 4to., Roxbury, 1866; “ Old Indian Chronicle,” 2d 
edition, fep. 4to., Boston, 1867; “ Annals of Witchcraft in the United States,” fep. 4to., 
Boston, 1869; “ History of the French and Indian War,” fep. 4to., Boston, 1870; 
“ Early History of Georgia,” sm. 4to., Boston, 1872; “ Early History of New England,” 
being a reprint of Increase Mather’s “ Relation,” with an introduction, notes and 
appendix, fep. 4to., Boston, 1864. He also edited Hubbard’s “Indian Wars,” 2 vols., 
fep. 4to., Roxbury, 1865; and Baylies’s “ History of New Plymouth,” 2 vols., 8vo., 
Boston, 1866, te which he added Part 5. 


Winstow Lewis, A.M., M.D., a life member and ex-president of the Society, was 
born at Boston, July 8, 1799, and died at Grantville, Mass., Aug. 3, 1875. He was 
admitted to the Society Nov. 8, 1857. For resolutions by the Society on his death, 
see RecisTER, vol. xxx. pp. 247-8. For a memoir and portrait, see RecisTEr, vol. 
Xv. pp. 1-13. At the time the memoir was printed, Dr. Lewis was president of the 
Society. He held the office three years longer till January, 1866, when he declined a 
reélection and was succeeded by Gov. Andrew. His full term of service was five 

ears, 1861-6. He was a member of the board of directors over fourteen years, from 
anuary, 1801, till his death. 

A “Memorial Tribute to R. W. Winslow Lewis, Past Grand Master,” is printed in 
the Proceedings of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, September, 1875. It fills 262 
pages (pp. 116-368) of the Proceedings. In this article are printed the resolutions 
of the New England Historic Genealogical Society on the death of Dr. Lewis and the 
remarks on these resolutions by the president, Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, LL.D., and 
by other members, namely, Sereno D. Nickerson, Abraham A. Dame, Hon. Charles 
Levi Woodbury, Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, Frederic Kidder, William B. Trask, Howland 
Holmes, M.D., and William H. Montague. 

Henry Bonn, M.D., of Philadelphia, Pa., was a corresponding member, admitted 
April 12, 1845, and also a benefactor. He was born at Watertown, Mass., March 21, 
1790, and died at Philadelphia, May 4, 1859, aged 69. For a memoir and portrait, see 
Reaisrer, vol. 14, pp. 1-3. 

Dr. Bond bequeathed to the Society a large quantity of historical and genealogical 
manuscripts used by him in preparing his Genealogies and History of Watertown, and 
also all the copies of that book remaining in his possession and in sheets at the time 
of his death. ‘The books have been sold and the money received has been invested 
as the Bonp Funp, the income of which is used by the Society. 

Col. James Warren Sever, A.M., of Boston, Mass., a life member, admitted to the 
Society May 17, 1869, and a liberal benefactor, was born at Kingston, Mass., July 1, 
1797, and died at Boston, January 16, 1871, aged 73. For a memoir, see RecistEr, 
vol. 26, pp. 316-17. 

Hon. Joun Apron AnpreEw, LL.D., of Boston, Mass., life member, was admitted 
to the Society June 20, 1863. President, 1866-67. He was born at Windham, Me., 
May 31, 1818, died at Boston, Oct. 30, 1867, aged 49. For a memoir and portrait, see 
Reeister, vol, 23, pp. 1-12, 
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Hon. Natnan Arpteton, LL.D., of Boston, Mass., a resident member, was ad- 
mitted to the Society January 9, 1847. He was born at New Ipswich, N. H., Oct. 6, 
1779, died at Boston, Mass., July 14, 1861, aged 81. For memoir and portrait, see 
ReeisTeEr, vol. 16, pp. 1-12. 


SamvE. Appteton, Esq., of Boston, Mass., an honorary member, admitted August 
18, 1845, was born at New Ipswich, N. H., June 22, 1766, and died at Boston, Mass., 
July 12, 1853, aged 87. For memoir and portrait, see Reeister, vol. 8, pp. 9-17. 


Hon. Samvet Dana Betz, LL.D., of Manchester, N. H., a life member, was admitted 
to the Society May 8, 1847. Vice-President, 1859-1868. He was born at Frances- 
town, N. H., Oct. 9, 1798, and died at Manchester, July 31, 1868, aged 69. For 
memoir and portrait, see ReGistgrR, vol 23, pp. 249-53. 


JoNATHAN Brown Brieut, Esq., of Waltham, Mass., a life member, admitted to the 
Society Dec. 11, 1850, and also a benefactor, was born at Waltham, April 23, 1800, 
and died at Waltham, Dec. 17, 1879, aged 79. For memoir and portrait, see 
Reeister, vol. 36, pp. 117-21. 


Hon. Witt1am Crancu, LL.D., of Washington, D.C., an honorary member, admitted 
March 15, 1847, was born at Weymouth, Mass., July 17, 1769, and died at Washing- 
ton, Sept. 1, 1855, aged 86. For memoir, see Register, vol. 1, pp. 77-80, 


Rey. Samugt Cutuzr, of Boston, Mass., a life member, was admitted to the Society 
Nov. 5, 1869. He was historiographer, 1875-80. He was born at Newburyport, 
Mass., May 12, 1805, and died at Boston, July 17, 1880, aged 75. For memoir and 
portrait, see Recistsr, vol. 35, pp. 213-18. 


Hon. Marx Doorittz, of Belchertown, Mass., a corresponding member, admitted 
January 1, 1848, was born in that part of Westfield, Mass., now called Russell, Dec. 
5, 1780, and died at Belchertown, Nov. 7, 1855, aged 74. For memoir and portrait, 
see RecisteEr, vol, 6, p. 217 and pp. 295-6. : 

Rev. Joszru B. Feut, LL.D., of Salem, Mass., an honorary member, was admitted 
to the Society April 15, 1845. President, 1850-53. He was born at Salem, Dec. 22, 
1789, and died in that city, Sept. 9, 1869, aged 79. For memoir and portrait, see 
Recister, vol, 24, pp. 1-6. 


Hon. Cavin Fizrcuer, of Indianapolis, Ind., a life member, admitted to the Society 
Dec. 27, 1860, was born at Ludlow, Vt., Feb. 4, 1798, and died at Indianapolis, May 
26, 1866, aged 68. For memoir and portrait, see Recister, vol. 23, pp. 377-91. 


Wuu1aM Bentizy Fowrz, Esq., of Medfield, Mass., a resident member, admitted 
July 8, 1863, was born at Boston, Mass., Oct, 17, 1795, and died at Medfield, Feb. 6, 
1865, aged 69. For memoir and portrait, see Recister, vol. 23, pp. 109-17. 


M. Francois Pierre Guittaume Guizor, LL.D. of Val Richer in Normandy, 
France, an honorary member, admitted Oct. 6, 1864, was born at Nismes, France, 
Oct. 4, 1787, and died at Val Richer, Sept. 13, 1874, aged nearly 87. For memoir and 
portrait, see RecistEeR, vol. 29, pp. 129-137. 


Wuutus Trappevs Harris, A.M., of Cambridge, Mass., a resident member, ad- 
mitted August 30, 1845, was born at Milton, Mass., January 26, 1826, and died at 
Cambridge, Oct. 19, 1854, aged 28. He edited the Recister for April, July and 
October, 1849. For memoir, see ReaisTEr, vol. 9, pp. 99-101. 


Joun Howtanp, Esq., of Providence, R. I., a corresponding member, admitted Sept. 
5, 1845, was born at Newport, R. I., Oct. 31, 1757, and died at Providence, Nov. 5, 
1854, aged 97. Mr. Howland was born at an earlier date than any other member of 
the Society. An obituary is printed in the RecisrzR, vol. 9, page 101. 


Hon. Assorr Lawrence, LL.D., of Boston, Mass., a resident member, admitted 
Sept. 27, 1846, was born at Groton, Mass., Dec. 16, 1792, and died at Boston, Aug. 
18, 1855, aged 62. For memoir and portrait, see RecisteR, vol. 10, pp. 297-303. 
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in Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy in Magdalen College, and in 1859 Wayne- 
flete Professor of the same sciences. In 1867, the late Dean Stanley resigned 
the Regius Professorship of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Oxford, 
and the canonry attached to it in the Christchurch chapter, and Prof. Mansel 
succeeded to both. In 1868, on the death of Dean Milman, he succeeded him as 
Dean of St. Paul’s, and remained in the position till his death. He was “‘ one of 
the foremost thinkers and most learned writers of the time.” He was the author 
of ‘‘ Limits of Religious Thought,” and other works principally on meta- 
physical subjects. 

Samvuet Garpner Drake, A.M., an honorary member, and an ex-president of the 
Society, was born at Pittsfield, N. H., Oct 11, 1798, and died at Boston, Mass., June 
14, 1875, aged 76. He was one of the five founders of the Society (see Rectster, vol. 
rx. pp. 8-12). Fora memoir and portrait, see Recister, vol. xvi. pp. 197-211. For 
resolutions on his death by the Suciety, see Recister, vol. xxx. pp. 247-8. He was 
president of the Society one year, 1858 to 1859, corresponding secretary twelve years, 
1845-50 and 1851 to 1858, and at his death was a member of the board of directors, 
having held the office over twenty-six years, 1845-650, 1851-59 and 1862-75. After 
April, 1863, when the memoir was printed, Mr. Drake published many works, namely : 
“The Witchcraft Delusion ir New England,” being reprints of Mather’s “ Wonders 
of the Invisible World” and Calef’s “ More Wonders of the Invisible World,” with 
introduction and notes, 3 vols. tcp. 4to., Roxbury, 1866; “Old Indian Chronicle,” 2d 
edition, fep. 4to., Boston, 1867; “ Annals of Witchcraft in the United States,” fep. 4to., 
Boston, 1869; “ History of the French and Indian War,” fep. 4to., Boston, 1870; 
“ Early History of Georgia,” sm. 4to., Boston, 1872; “ Early History of New England,” 
being a reprint of Increase Mather’s “ Relation,” with an introduction, notes and 
appendix, fep. 4to., Boston, 1864. He also edited Hubbard’s “Indian Wars,” 2 vols., 
fep. 4to., Roxbury, 1865; and Baylies’s “ History of New Plymouth,” 2 vols., 8vo., 
Boston, 1866, to which he added Part 5. 


Winstow Lewis, A.M., M.D., a life member and ex-president of the Society, was 
born at Boston, July 8, 1799, and died at Grantville, Mass., Aug. 3, 1875. He was 
admitted to the Society Nov. 8, 1857. For resolutions by the Society on his death, 
see RecisTer, vol. xxx. pp. 247-8. For a memoir and portrait, see RecisTer, vol. 
Xvi. pp. 1-13. At the time the memoir was printed, Dr. Lewis was president of the 
Society. He held the office three years longer till January, 1866, when he declined a 
reélection and was succeeded by Gov. Andrew. His full term of service was five 
— 1861-6. He was a member of the board of directors over fourteen years, from 

anuary, 1801, till his death. 

A “ Memorial Tribute to R. W. Winslow Lewis, Past Grand Master,” is printed in 
the Proceedings of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, September, 1875. It fills 262 
pages (pp. 116-368) of the Proceedings. In this article are printed the resolutions 
of the New England Historic Genealogical Society on the death of Dr. Lewis and the 
remarks on these resolutions by the president, Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, LL.D., and 
by other members, namely, Sereno D. Nickerson, Abraham A. Dame, Hon. Charles 
Levi Woodbury, Rev. Edmund F, Slafter, Frederic Kidder, Wiiliam B. Trask, Howland 
Holmes, M.D., and William H. Montague. 

Henry Bonn, M.D., of Philadelphia, Pa., was a corresponding member, admitted 
April 12, 1845, and also a benefactor. He was born at Watertown, Mass., March 21, 
1790, and died at Philadelphia, May 4, 1859, aged 69. For a memoir and portrait, see 
Reaisrer, vol. 14, pp. 1-3. 

Dr. Bond bequeathed to the Society a large quantity of historical and genealogical 
manuscripts used by him in preparing his Genealogies and History of Watertown, and 
also all the copies of that book remaining in his possession and in sheets at the time 
of his death. ‘The books have been sold and the money received has been invested 
as the Bonp Funp, the income of which is used by the Society. 

Col. James Warren Sever, A.M., of Boston, Mass., a life member, admitted to the 
Society May 17, 1869, and a liberal benefactor, was born at Kingston, Mass., July 1, 
1797, and died at Boston, January 16, 1871, aged 73. For a memoir, see Recistzr, 
vol. 26, pp. 316-17. 

Hon. Joun Atsion Anprew, LL.D., of Boston, Mass., life member, was admitted 
to the Society June 20, 1863. President, 1866-67. He was born at Windham, Me., 
May 31, 1818, died at Boston, Oct. 30, 1867, aged 49. For a memoir and portrait, see 


ReaisTer, vol, 23, pp. 1-12, 
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Hon. Natuan Aprpteton, LL.D., of Boston, Mass., a resident member, was ad- 
mitted to the Society January 9, 1847. He was born at New Ipswich, N. H., Oct. 6, 
1779, died at Boston, Mass., July 14, 1861, aged 81. For memoir and portrait, see 
ReeisTER, vol. 16, pp. 1-12. 


Samve. Appieton, Esq., of Boston, Mass., an honorary member, admitted August 
18, 1845, was born at New Ipswich, N. H., June 22, 1766, and died at Boston, Mass., 
July 12, 1853, aged 87. For memoir and portrait, see Recister, vol. 8, pp. 9-17. 


Hon. Samvet Dana Betz, LL.D., of Manchester, N. H., a life member, was admitted 
to the Society May 8, 1847. Vice-President, 1859-1868. He was born at Frances- 
town, N. H., Oct. 9, 1798, and died at Manchester, July 31, 1868, aged 69. For 
memoir and portrait, see Recister, vol 23, pp. 249-53. 


JoNATHAN Brown Brieut, Esq., of Waltham, Mass., a life member, admitted to the 
Society Dec. 11, 1850, and also a benefactor, was born at Waltham, April 23, 1800, 
and died at Waltham, Dec. 17, 1879, aged 79. For memoir and portrait, see 
ReeisteR, vol. 36, pp. 117-21. 


Hon. Witt1am Crancu, LL.D., of Washington, D.C., an honorary member, admitted 
March 15, 1847, was born at Weymouth, Mass., July 17, 1769, and died at Washing- 
ton, Sept. 1, 1855, aged 86. For memoir, see Reeister, vol. 1, pp. 77-80. 


Rev. Samugt Curuer, of Boston, Mass., a life member, was admitted to the Society 
Nov. 5, 1869. He was historiographer, 1875-80. He was born at Newburyport, 
Mass., May 12, 1805, and died at Boston, July 17, 1880, aged 75. For memoir and 
portrait, see Reeistsr, vol. 35, pp. 213-18. 


Hon. Marx Dootitrttz, of Belchertown, Mass., a corresponding member, admitted 
January 1, 1848, was born in that part of Westfield, Mass., now called Russell, Dec. 
5, 1780, and died at Belchertown, Nov. 7, 1865, aged 74. For memoir and portrait, 
see Recister, vol. 6, p. 217 and pp. 295-6. : 

Rev. Joszru B. Feut, LL.D., of Salem, Mass., an honorary member, was admitted 
to the Society April 15, 1845. President, 1850-53. He was born at Salem, Dec. 22, 
1789, and died in that city, Sept. 9, 1869, aged 79. For memoir and portrait, see 
RecisTer, vol. 24, pp. 1-5. 


Hon. Catvin Fiercuer, of Indianapolis, Ind., a lifemember, admitted to the Society 
Dec. 27, 1860, was born at Ludlow, Vt., Feb. 4, 1798, and died at Indianapolis, May 
26, 1866, aged 68. For memoir and portrait, see Reaister, vol. 23, pp. 377-91. 


Wuu1uM Bentizy Fow1z, Esq., of Medfield, Mass., a resident member, admitted 
July 8, 1863, was born at Boston, Mass., Oct. 17, 1795, and died at Medfield, Feb. 6, 
1865, aged 69. For memoir and portrait, see Reaister, vol. 23, pp. 109-17. 


M. Francois Prerre Guittaume Guizot, LL.D., of Val Richer in Normandy, 
France, an honorary member, admitted Oct. 6, 1864, was born at Nismes, France, 
Oct. 4, 1787, and died at Val Richer, Sept. 13, 1874, aged nearly 87. For memoir and 
portrait, see RectstTer, vol. 29, pp. 129-137. 


Witu1am Trappevs Harris, A.M., of Cambridge, Mass., a resident member, ad- 
mitted August 30, 1845, was born at Milton, Mass., January 26, 1826, and died at 
Cambridge, Oct. 19, 1854, aged 28. He edited the Reeister for April, July and 
October, 1849. For memoir, see Recis7zr, vol. 9, pp. 99-101. 


Joun How1anp, Esq., of Providence, R. I., a corresponding member, admitted Sept. 
5, 1845, was born at Newport, R. I., Oct. 31, 1757, and died at Providence, Nov. 5, 
1854, aged 97. Mr. Howland was born at an earlier date than any other member of 
the Society. An obituary is printed in the RecisreR, vol. 9, page 101. 


Hon. Ansotr Lawrence, LL.D., of Boston, Mass., a resident member, admitted 
Sept. 27, 1846, was born at Groton, Mass., Dec. 16, 1792, and died at Boston, Aug. 
18, 1855, aged 62, For memoir and portrait, see Recister, vol. 10, pp. 297-303. 
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Hon. Nanum Mircnert, A.M., of Bridgewater, Mass., a ers pes | member, 
admitted May 7, 1845, was born at Bridgewater, Feb. 12, 1769, and died at Plymouth, 
Mass., August 1, 1853, aged 84. For memoir and portrait, see Recistsr, vol. 18, pp. 
221-4, and vol. 1, pp. 282-3. 


Hon. Joun Atrrep Poor, A.M., of Portland, Maine, a resident member, admitted 
June 5, 1871, was born at Andover, Me., Jan. 8, 1808, and died at Portland, Sept. 5, 
1871, aged 63. For memoir and portrait, see Recister, vol 26, pp. 357-75. 


Wii Hicxune Prescott, LL.D., D.C.L., of Boston, Mass., an honorary mem- 
ber, admitted Feb. 10, 1847, was born at Boston, May 4, 1796, and died at Boston, 
January 28, 1859, aged 62. For memoir and portrait, see Reaister, vol. 22, pp. 
225-32. 


Bensamin Parker Ricuarpson, Esq., of Boston, Mass., a resident member, admitted 
Novy. 27, 1847, was born at Boston, April 23, 1802, and died at Boston, Nov. 17, 1870, 
aged 68. For memoir and portrait, see Recister, vol. 26, pp. 1-3. 


Lucius Mantrus Sarcent, A.M., of West Roxbury, Mass., a resident member, 
admitted Dec. 19, 1850, was born at Boston, Mass., June 25, 1786, and died at West 
Roxbury, June 2, 1867, aged nearly 81. For memoir and portrait, see ReGisTEr, vol. 
25, pp. 209-20. 


Lemvury Suartvck, Esq., of Boston, Mass., a resident member, was born at Ashby, 
Mass., Oct. 15, 1793, and died at Boston Jan. 17, 1859. He was one of the five 
founders of the Society, and held the office of vice-president from 1845 to 1850. 
For memoir and portrait, see Reeister, vol. 14, pp. 97-9. 


Tuomas Suerwry, A.M., of Dedham, Mass., a resident member, admitted Feb. 5, 
1868, was born at Westmoreland, N. H., March 26, 1799, and died at Dedham, July 
23, 1870, aged 71. For memoir and portrait, see Recister, vol. 24, pp. 249-53. 


Hon. Davi Lowry Swarm, LL.D., of Chapel Hill, N. C., a corresponding member, 
admitted July 20, 1860, was born in Buncombe county, N. C., January 4, 1801, and 
died at Chapel Hill, Sept. 3, 1868, aged 67. For memoir and portrait, see RecisteR, 
vol, 24, pp. 349-53. 


Rev. Joun Apams Vinton, A.M., of Winchester, Mass., a life member, admitted to 
the Society Feb. 2, 1863, and also a benefactor, was born at Bosten, Feb. 5, 1801, and 
died at Winchester, Nov. 3, 1877, aged 77. For memoir and portrait, see RecisTER, 
vol. 34, pp. 127-31. Rev. Mr. Vinton bequeathed to the Society the copies of his 
Giles and Vinton Memorials remaining unsold, and his genealogical manuscripts. 


Luruer Wart, Esq., of Ipswich, Mass., a corresponding member, admitted June 1, 
1847, was born at Ipswich, Feb. 14, 1814, and died at Ipswich, Oct. 20, 1847, aged 33. 
For a memoir, see ReeisTeEr, vol. 2, pp. 210-11. 


Joun Cottivs Warren, M.D., of Boston, Mass., an honorary member, admitted 
March 28, 1855, was born at Boston, Aug. 1, 1778, and died at Boston, May 4, 1856, 
aged 77. For memoir and portrait, see Rrersrer, vol. 19, pp. 1-12. 


Hon. Danret Wesster, LL.D., of Marshfield, Mass., an honorary member, admitted 
March 31, 1847, was born at Salisbury, N. H., January 18, 1782, and died at Marsh- 
field, Oct. 24, 1852, aged 70. For memoir and portrait, see Recisrer, vol. 21, pp. 1-12. 


Hon. Samvuet Sumner Wupe, LL.D., of Boston, Mass., an honorary member, 
admitted January 18, 1847, was born at Taunton, Mass., Feb. 5, 1771, and died at 
Boston, June 22, 1855, aged 84. For a memoir, see Register, vol. 1, pp. 86-7. 


Hon. Wriu1am Durkee Wriu1amson, LL.D., of Bangor, Me., a corresponding member, 
admitted Sept. 1, 1845, was born at Canterbury, Ct., July 31,1779, and died at Bangor, 
May 27, 1846, aged 66. This was the first death among the members of the Society. 
For a memoir, see Rectster, vol. 1, pp. 90-1. 


Hon. Levit Woopsvry, LL.D., of Portsmouth, N. H., an honorary member, admitted 
Sept. 4, 1847, was born at Francestown, N. H., Nov. 2, 1789, and died at Portsmouth, 
Sept. 3, 1851, aged 61. For a memoir, see Recister, vol. 1, pp. 84-6. 
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Tue Editor requests persons sending books for notice to state, for the information of 
readers, the price of each book, with the amount to be added for postage when sent by 
mail. 


Bibliographical Notes on Witcheraft in Massachusetts. By Grorcze H. Moorz, LL.D., 
Superintendent of the Lenox Library. Read before the American Antiquarian 
Society, April 25, 1888. Worcester: Printed forthe Author. 1888. 8vo. pp. 32. 


Here are described, with preciseness, care and evident impartiality, the documents, 
tracts and pamphlets which form in great part the literature of that calamitous period 
known as the Witchcraft delusion. The author describes these books as “among 
the rarest of the rare Americana,” “the least valuable of them readily commanding a 
great price;” and he doubts whether any single library, even in Massachusetts, con- 
tains a complete set. The most notable of the works mentioned is, of course, Cotton 
Mather’s “ Wonders of the Invisible World,” the character and publication of which . 
is given at considerable length. 

High praise is also bestowed upon the “ More Wonders of the Invisible World,” of 
Robert Calef, and the timely suggestion is made that this work be republished by the 
time of the second centennial of the terrible proceedings it aims to denounce. 

Mr. Moore’s words in condemnation of the delusion itself and of the part taken in it 
by some of the most learned men of the time are bold, outspoken and worthy of the 
highest commendation of the unprejudiced and impartial reader. Why such men of 
learning, ability and undisputed eminence in other matters as Stoughton, the Mathers 
and Sewall in this country, and Richard Baxter and Sir Matthew Hale in England, 
should have openly encouraged so gross a superstition, and in cold blood taken away 
the lives of innocent, virtuous and Christian people on evidence that would, at this 
time, have scarcely satisfied a backwoods court on the frontiers of civilization, passes 
comprehension. These men were looked up to by the common people as their guides, 
instructors, models and exemplars in matters of morality. religion and justice; and it 
seems to be a lame and impotent defence for them to claim that a belief in witchcraft 
was very widely spread in all ranks of the people, and that they, as leaders of public 
opinion, were actuated solely by the spirit of the age. They should have led, not 
followed, the popular judgment. What would be said if our eminent judges and 
moral teachers should give the weight of their learning and universally conceded 
abilities in support of the popular delusions, superstitions and crazes which at times 
sweep over communities even in this enlightened age? 

Shakspeare, who was probably regarded by the Puritans as a strolling player and 
a vagabond, says, referring to the witches in his grand tragedy of Macbeth, 

«“ And be these juggling fiends no more believed 
That palter with us in a double sense; 
That keep the word of promise to our ear 
And break it to our hope.” 


These lines were written nearly a century before the legal murders of the witchcraft 
victims. Well would it have been for the good name of the Puritan community of 
the time of William and Mary if “these juggling fiends” had not been believed in 
New England, for then twenty poor, innocent, helpless, and in some cases, aged men 
and women would not have been cruelly and ignominiously sent to an untimely grave 
by a body of learned men who ought to have known better. 

If these things had happened in the fourteenth century or earlier, there might have 
been some excuse for the perpetrators, for then they might have pleaded ignorance. 
But they occurred two centuries after the invention of printing had diffused learning, 
intelligence and science broadcast over the civilized world. This it is that makes 
these semi-barbarous events a blot on the fair escutcheon of our early history. 

One man alone of all the abettors in these misguided acts seems to have afterwards 
expressed a proper sense of humiliation, shame and sincere penitence for the part he 
took in them; and so long as a sense of justice shall survive, posterity, for this act 
alone, will read with honor and esteem the name of Samuel Sewall. 

By Oliver B. Stebbins, Esq., of South Boston. 
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The Congregational Year- Book, 1888. Boston: Congregational Publishing Society. 
1888. 8vo. pp. 404. Price 75 cts. postage paid. 


The work before us is the most full and satisfactory of any denominational year- 
book with which we are acquainted. It is issued by the direction and authority of 
the National Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States, and com- 
prises the general statistics of those churches for 1887 and “an alphabetical list of 
the Congregational ministers and of the officers and students of Congregational 
Theological Seminaries; the annual record of changes; the vital statistics of Congre- 
gational ministers deceased in 1887; statements of the national codperative societies ; 
the national and state organizations of churches; and other miscellaneous informa- 
tion.” The editor of the Year-Book is the Rev. Henry A. Hazen of Auburndale, 
Mass., who has performed his work in a thorough and trustworthy manner. We 
hope that other religious denominations will follow the example of the Congrega- 
tionalists and print full and reliable details relative to their churches and ministers. 


Alumni Oxonienses ; the Members of the University of Ozford, 1715-1886; their Paren- 
tage, Birthplace, and Year of Birth, with a Record of their Degrees, being the Matricu- 
lation Register of the University, alphabetically arranged, revised and annotated. B 
JoserH Foster. Vol. III. London: Joseph Foster, 21 Boundary Road N. W. 
1888. Super Royal 8vo. pp. 438. To be completed in 4 volumes. Price £6. 6s. 0d. 
for the set. When sent by post 1s. 6d. a volume will be added. 


Mr. Foster has done a good service to antiquaries, genealogists and biographers 
in editing and printing these matriculation registers of the University of Oxford. 
“Those,” he justly remarks in his interesting preface, ‘‘ who have ever been engaged 
in historical or biographical research; those who have endeavored to trace their de- 
scent, and to rescue their ancestry from oblivion; those who have laboriously estab- 
lished their claims to titles or estates; all have had occasion to lament the fact that 
although there exist in scattered quarters masses of record information, absolutely 
priceless for their purpose, they have remained buried in manuscript, difficult of access, 
troublesome to consult, and, in short, practically useless. First in importance among 
these records are the registers of our two great Universities, of the Inns of Court, and 
of our Public Schools. From them proceeded the scholars, the divines, the lawyers 
and the statesmen of England.” 

The value of the matriculation registers of the universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
is too well known to our readers to require any commendation from us. Our anti- 
quaries and genealogists have found them invaluable in tracing the history of many 
of the leaders in the colonization of this country. Not a few natives of America have 
been educated in English universities, and important facts concerning them are pre- 
served in their registers. All will be glad to see these registers in print. 

The entries in the Oxford registers, here printed, have been arranged alphabetically, 
a work that has entailed a vast amount of labor, and one that is a great convenience 
to those who use the books. The registers were copied and arranged to the year 1869, 
by the late Col. Chester (see Rectster, vol. 38, pp. 8 and 18). Mr. Foster has com- 

leted them to the year 1886. He has also very thoroughly annotated the whole with 
information concerning the individuals. derived from many sources. 

The volumes are printed and bound in the handsome style that their contents 
deserve. 


An Address on the Occasion of the 250th Anniversary of the Settlement of New Haven, 
April 25, 1888. Delivered in the Centre Church, before the Congregational Club, April 
23. By Wr. L. Kinestzy. New Haven: 1888. 8vo. pp. 66. 

“The Historic Forces which gave rise to Puritanism” is the title which Mr. 
Kingsley gives to this address, delivered in New Haven in April last, the 250th anni- 
versary of the settlement of that place. The subject of the address corresponds to the 
title and was of course peculiarly pertinent to the occasion. ‘The New Haven colo- 
nists were, if any may be so classed, pre-eminently puritans. They were not more 
rigid in their tenets of belief or more vigorous in enforcing their political and ecclesi- 
astical policies than others, but they sought to found their colony on Bible warrant 
alone. As the orator of the anniversary pointed out, “It was their plan to establish 
a state on Christian principles, beyond the reach of English authority, and without 
reference of any kind, express or implied, to the government of the King or to any 
of the institutions of their native land.” 

Among the chief of the historic forces enumerated is the translation into English, 
and the general circulation, of the Bible. In consequence, the orator says, they who 
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in due time became known as puritans “no longer resigned all the great issues of life 
and death to the priesthood. Each man realized that he sustained a personal relation 
to God. The Bible prescribed the rule of conduct he was to follow. The Kingdom 
of God had been set up on earth, and he was to be, in every relation of life, loyal to 
its interests, and thus prepare himself for the service of God in heaven. This was 
puritanism.” 

The orator reverts to the condition of things in England 250 years before the set- 
tlement of New Haven, and finds in the events of the intervening period those experi- 
ences which moulded out of the rough and coarse material of the English people of 
the 14th and 15th centuries that high type of manhood which the puritan is now 
generally acknowledged to have represented. 

The address is a treatise in miniature upon the rise of puritanism. The point of 
view throughout is that of the historian. With excellent literary skill the limitations 
of the hour were made to suffice for arraying a sufficiency of well chosen facts for a 
proper perspective, and thus the reader of these pages is given a picture of that long 
period which reached its consummation in the settlement of New England. 

By Daniel W. Baker, Esq., of Boston. 


Fort Snelling, Minnesota, while in command of Col. Josiah Snelling, Fifth 
Infantry. By Rev. Epwarp D. Nextt, D.D. 1888. 4to. pamphlet. Pp. 20. 
This reprint from the columns of the Magazine of Western History is, we 

hope, the initial of a series of desired papers on the early history of various 

locations in our once western frontier, now the site of populous, enterprising 
and important cities. In the first eight pages, Dr. Neill has given a pleasant 
narrative of events preceding the establishment of a military fort at the junction 
of the Minnesota and St. Peter’s rivers, dealings with the Indians, the creation 
of Indian Agencies and current events up to the arrival of Col. Snelling. Un- 
der this efficient officer, the first saw-mill was erected, the first flour ground and 
the first steamboat introduced to these northern waters. Dr. Neill has added to 
the historical value of his paper by numerous and copious foot notes, biographic- 
al and genealogical, concerning various officers, visitors, &c. identified with 
the Fort. To have saved so much from the maw of the cormorant, Time, is great 
credit. The paper closes at the death of Col. Snelling, which was, practically, 
simultaneous with the relief of the Fifth Infantry. A single subsequent page 
briefly alludes to the careers of Col. Snelling’s four sons, one of whom, William 

Joseph Snelling, the author, is well remembered in Boston, where he spent the 

most of the latter years of his life. Col. Snelling was born in Boston in 1782, 

and entered the army in 1808 as Lieutenant of the 4th Infantry, of which he be- 

came Captain in 1809; for services at Tippecanoe and Brownstown was promoted 

Major in 1814; was Lieut. Colonel of the 4th Regt. Rifles and Colonel of the 5th 

Infantry in 1819. He died at Washington, in 1828. 

By George A. Gordon, A.M., of Somerville, Mass. 


History of Weare, New Hampshire, 1735-1888. By Wrt11aM LitTTLe. Pub- 
lished by the Town. Lowell, Mass.: Printed by 8S. W. Huse & Co. 1888. 
8vo. pp. x.+1064. Price, cloth by express $4, by mail $4.50; sheep by ex- 
press $4.50, by mail $5. Address, Town Clerk, Weare, N. H. 

A considerable number of New Hampshire towns have shown a just appreci- 
ation of their past, and have preserved its record in exhaustive and well-written 
town histories published at the public expense, but few of them have equalled 
this elaborate History of Weare of more than a thousand pages. The first 
chapter is devoted to the ‘‘ Topography and Names,” and is a sample of the 
thoroughness with which the book was prepared. Everything is treated in de- 
tail,—flora, early settlers, religious societies, town and church controversies, 
Shaker settlement, military affairs, local literature, singing schools, grist-mills, 
&c. In fact itis one of the most satisfactory and complete town histories we 
have yet seen, and the people of Weare, and all in any way interested in the 
town or connected with it, may well be proud of this volume. 

The genealogies fill more than three hundred pages, and are a most important 
feature of the work. The preservation of the records of births, marriages and 
deaths, especially those of past generations, is in our judgment a most essential 
characteristic of a good town history. 

The book is well printed and indexed, and illustrated with portraits and other 
engravings. The author and the citizens of Weare have done themselves great 
credit, and set an example which we trust other towns will follow. 

By George Kuhn Clarke, LL.B., of Needham, Mass. 
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A Memorial Volume. The Record of Baptisms, Marriages and Deaths, and Admissions to 
the Church and Dismissals therefrom, transcribed from the Church Records of the Town 
of Dedham, Massachusetts, 1638-1845. Also all the Epitaphs in the ient burial place 
in Dedham, together with the other inscriptions before 1845 in the three parish cemeteries. 
Edited by Don Gieason Hit1, Town Clerk. Published by the town, 1888. Ded- 
ham: Printed at the office of the Dedham Transcript. 8vo. pp. x11.4+347. Price 
$2.25. 

The Town of Dedham did itself great credit two years since in the publication of 
its town records of births, marriages and deaths, and it has again made a most 
important and welcome addition to genealogical and historical literature. The First 
Book of the records of the First Church in Dedham has been printed entire, and this 
in itself is a very valuable and complete ecclesiastical history of the early years of an 
ancient and typical New England parish. 

The reeords of admissions, dismissals, baptisms, marriages and deaths, prior to 1845, 
of four religious societies are included, the whole having been copied verbatim from 
the original by Miss Sarah B. Baker, and most carefully edited by Don Gleason Hill, 
Esq., a thorough antiquarian, and an expert in such matters. The First Church dates 
from 1638, the South Parish from 1736, the Episcopal from 1769, and the First Congre- 
gational from 1818. The inscriptions from the stones in the different graveyards fill 
seventy pages, and constitute a valuable feature of the work. The general plan has 
been to print only those ante-dating 1845, but an exception has been made in the case 
of the First Parish burial-ground, all the inscriptions having been copied for the 
Dedham Historical Society by Rev. Carlos Slafter, A.M. and all appearing in the 
volume. The epitaphs are many of them quaint, and some uncommon ; others, such as 





“Stop my friend as you pass by 
As you are now so once was I; 
As I am now so you must be, 
Prepare for Death & follow me,” 


are familiar to “ old mortalities.” Everything is indexed in the best manner, and this 
book is a worthy companion and supplement to the Town Records. Would that more 
ancient towns, whose children are scattered over a continent, possessed Town Clerks 
like Mr. Hill, and citizens who appreciated the priceless records and memorials of the 
se There are sketches of Hannah Shuttleworth, a generous public benefactor of 

edham, whose portrait forms the frontispiece, and to whom the volume is dedicated, 
and of John Allin, the first minister in Dedham, the former notice being by the editor 
and the latter by William F. Allen, A.M., of the University of Wisconsin. We regard 
this book as a model, and feel that it will be of great assistance to the genealogist, and 
of interest to all in any way associated with Dedham, or interested in her history. 

By George Kuhn Clarke, LL.B., of Needham, Mass. 


Collections of the Historical Society of South Carolina. Vol. IV. Report of 
the Committee appointed by the General Assembly of South Carolina in 1740, 
on the St. Augustine Expedition under General Oglethorpe. Published by 
the South Carolina Historical Society. Charleston, 8S. C.: Walker, Evans & 
Cogswell Co., Printers. 1887. 8vo. pp. 178-+28+35-+-vii.+10+464. 

This volume contains a large amount of valuable historical matter. The first 
178 pages are devoted to the unsuccessful expedition in 1740 of General Ogle- 
thorpe, the founder of Georgia, against St. Augustine, then in Spanish territory. 
There has been much discussion in the past relative to the part taken in this enter- 
prise by the South Carolina troops, and the criticisms have often been unfavorable 
to the reputations of the soldiers. We have in this publication the report of the 
legislative committee, who investigated the facts, and also a mass of other perti- 
nent matter such as correspondence, depositions, extracts from private journals, 
military statistics, &c., the whole collectively presenting the subject of the ex- 
pedition in a thorough and exhaustive manner, and satisfying the reader that the 
South Carolina participants have been unfairly treated, especially by writers 
who desired to apologize for Gen. Oglethorpe’s failure. The book also includes 
an excellent address on the Twenty-First Anniversary of the South Carolina 
Historical Society, May 19, 1876, by William J. Rivers, Esq., and another ad- 
dress the following year by J. J. Pringle Smith, Esq. There is an appendix 
containing some apt criticisms and comments upon ‘‘ The Life and Letters of 
George Cabot,” by Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge; also an interesting memoir of Gen. 
Christopher Gadsden, the revolutionary patriot; and a valuable paper by Ed- 
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ward McCrady, Jr., entitled ‘‘ Education in South Carolina prior to and during 
the Revolution.” We regret that limited space will not permit us to do full 
justice to thisimportant volume. Its publication is most creditable to the His- 
torical Society of South Carolina. 

By George Kuhn Clarke, LL.B., of Needham, Mass. 


Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire for the year 1885. Volume 
XXXVII. New Series, Volume I. Liverpool: Printed for the Society. 1888. 
8vo. pp. xvi. +168. 


The present volume of Transactions has been edited by Richard Duncan Radcliffe, 
M.A., of Liverpool, England, one of the honorary secretaries of the Society. It is full 
of valuable historical and antiquarian matter. J. Paul Rylands, F.S.A., furnishes two 
papers, both showing his usual careful research, one on “ The Twenebrokes or T'wan- 
brook family, A.D. 1170 to 1831,” the other on “ Two Lancashire Rolls of Arms temp. 
Edward III. and Henry VIII.,” which rolls are here printed with an explanatory 
introduction. Other papers are by Mr. William E. A. Axon, on * Thomas Lurting, a 
Liverpool Worthy;” Mr. Charles D. Brown, on “The Ancient Parish of West Kirby ;” 
W. Harry Rylands, F.S.A., on “Booksellers and Stationers in Warrington, 1639 to 
1657, with a full list of the contents of a Stationer’s Shop there in 1647”; Mr. James 
Bromley, “ Extracts from the Commonplace Book of the Rev. Peter Walkden”; E, 
M. Hance, LL.B., “ Extracts from the Parish Records of Upton”; and George Graze- 
brook, F.S.A., on “ Fazacrelegh,” being a Latin deed of land in that locality in 1326, 
with a translation—interesting as a specimen of the deeds of that day, the grantor 
and grantee and most of the witnesses not using surnames, and the reigning sovereign, 
Edward II., being named as “ King Edward son of King Edward.” 

The volume also contains the proceedings of the Society, a list of members, and a 
number of interesting illustrations. It sustains the reputation of its predecessors, 


Ohio: a Poem for the Centennial Celebration, 1888. By BrRTHA MONROE 
RicxorFr. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1888. Oblong 8vo. 13 leaves. 


In the tasteful volume before us, poetry and art combine to keep alive the 
memory of the pioneer settlers of Ohio, and to trace the progress of that state 
to its present place in history. The poem was read at a banquet of the Ohio 
Society of New York at Delmonico’s, April 7, 1888, in commemoration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the settlement at Marietta, Ohio. Very fine illus- 
trations by E. J. Meeker adorn the volume. 


Nouvelles Récherches sur lV’ Origine du nom d’ Amérique. Par JuLEsS Marcov. 
(Extrait du Bulletin de la Société de Géographie.) Paris: Société de Géo- 
graphie. Boulevard Saint-Germain 184. 1888. Pamphlet, pp. 85. 


The author is the well known gentleman who first published, in 1875, a mémoir 
announcing that the name America, as applied to the Western Continent, was 
derived from the Amerique range of mountains, situated between Lake Nicarau- 
gua and the Mosquito coast, where Vespucius and Columbus first touched the 
continent. The present treatise is designed to show how, from the common 
talk of the sailors and the discoverers, it passed into current speech in Europe, 
till it was adopted by the learned, printed in geographical papers, and on charts 
and globes, as an accepted and indisputable term. The author accounts for the 
application of the word to Vespucius as an instance similar to what gave rise to 
‘Chinese Gordon,” ‘‘ Congo Stanley,” and anciently to ‘‘Scipio Africanus.” 
Furthermore, he contends that Vespucius’s name was Albericus, and that to him 
belongs only the rare honor of having been the first white man to be called an 
American. The fact seems to be incontestable that mountains, under this in- 
digenous name, are situated to the west of the landing of the early navigators; 
and also, that the mountains are and have been, from long before the discovery, 
inhabited by a race of Indian natives called, from the mountains, the Ame- 
riques. The theory harmonizes with known facts. The author defends it with 
an interesting relation of authorities, circumstances and actions, on which his 
argument is based. 

The earlier treatise of M. Marcou excited the attention of the geographers of 
Europe and America, which will be equally aroused by the present effort, as it 
deserves not only the careful reading, but the profound study of those qualified 
to accept or reject its conclusions. 

By George A. Gordon, A.M., of Somerville, Mass. 
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Exercises at the One Hundred and Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of Dummer Academy, at 
Newbury, Byfield Parish, June 19, 1888. Address by Hon. Wiu.t1am Dummer 
Norrnenp. Salem: Printed at the Salem Press. 1888. 8vo. pp. 61. 


The commemoration of the 125th anniversary of Dummer Academy was held last 
summer under the auspices of the Society of the Sons of Dummer. The historical 
address of the Hon. William D. Northend gives a carefully prepared and interesting 
history of the Dummer family, and of the academy founded by one of its members, 
Hon. William Dummer, lieutenant governor of the Province of Massachusetts. Besides 
= address, appropriate speeches and poems by other persons are printed in this 
volume, 


Narrative of a Journey down the Ohio and Mississippi in 1789-90. By Maj. 
SAMUEL S. Forman. With a Memoir and Illustrative Notes by Lyman C. 
Draper. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1888. 12mo. pp. 67. Price— 


This book gives an interesting description of travel on the frontier in the 
early days of the Republic. 

General David Forman of New Jersey in 1789 entered into a negotiation with 
the Spanish Minister Don Dieago De Gardaque, for his brother Ezekiel Forman 
of Philadelphia, to emigrate with his family, and about sixty colored people, 
men, women and children, and settle inthe Natchez country, then under Spanish 
authority. Major Samuel 8. Forman accompanied the party, and in this narra- 
tive gives a minute account of the trip, the places they passed through and at 
—— they stopped, prominent people they met, and many other curious par- 

culars. 

The editor, the well known Dr. Draper, of Madison, Wisconsin, has laid us 
under a new obligation by editing this valuable manuscript in so thorough a 
manner and laying it before the public. His annotations add greatly to the 
value of the work. 

By the Rev. Daniel Rollins, of Baltimore, Md. 


The Index Library; a Series of Indexes and Calendars to British Records. Edited 
by W. P. W. Pariimors, M.A., LL.B., Queen’s College, Oxford. London ; 
Charles J. Clark, 4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W. OC. Published a Qs. 
a number. Annual subscription, one guinea. Part 11, November, 1888. 


The First Part of this useful serial was noticed by usin January. This notice 
and an advertisement in the same number of the Recisrer give full details of the 
plan of the work. Its ohject is to ‘* render accessible to students the vast mine of 
genealogical and topographical information contained in the Public Record 
Office and other depositories’’ of English records. The present number contains 
instalments of, 1, Chancery Proceedings, 1625-49; 2, Northamptonshire and Rutland 
Wills, 1510-1652. 

From time to time, Mr. Phillimore will give ‘‘ detailed accounts of some of the 
calendars upon the shelves of the search-rooms at the Public Record Office and 
elsewhere, as such information,’’ he thinks, ** will prove useful to those students 
who are anxious that their inquiries shall be thorough and exhaustive.’”’ A begin- 
ning is made in this number. 

We heartily commend the Jndextoourreaders. We trust that the librarians and 
trustees of public libraries in the various parts of the United States will subscribe 
for it in behalf of their institutions, and that private collectors also will place it on 
their shelves. It promises to be a great aid to genealogical research. 


The Beginnings of American Science. The Third Century. An Address delivered 
at the Eighth Anniversary Meeting of the Biological Society of Washington. 
By G. BrowNnE Goong, President of the Society. Washington: Printed for 
the Society. 1888. 8vo. pp. 94. 

Dr. Goode, president of the Biological Society, in his address at the previous 
anniversary meeting of that society, January 22, 1887, traced ‘‘ the progress of 
scientific activity in America from the time of the first settlement by the Eng- 
lish in 1583 to the end of the Revolution—a period of nearly two hundred years.” 
In the address before us he takes up the consideration of the subject, and traces 
the history of science in this country for the third century—from 1782 to the 
present time. His accounts of scientific discoveries, scientific societies and 
scientific men during the last one hundred years are interesting, and show a 
thorough knowledge of the subject. 
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L’Intermédiaire des Chercheurs et Curieux, Correspondance littéraire, Notes and 
Queries frangais, rn et Réponses, Lettres et Documents inédits, Communi- 
cations diverses. aris: Lucien Faucou, Directeur 18 rue Cujas. XXI* année 
No. 492, 10 Novembre, 1888. Price 18 francs a year. 

This valuable bi-monthly has recently given welcome evidence of prosperity 
by arraying itself in new and beautiful type. Its contents comprise a delicious 
melange of fact and fancy, biography, history and literature. Let no one con- 
clude, because mention is brief and compendious, that it must be superficial. 
Quite otherwise. The facts established are of prime importance historically, 
and the obtained accuracy most desirable. Items concerning prominent events 
and personages are discussed with ability; authorities are quoted for new, un- 
usual or doubtful subjects in French history, or literature; topics of conver- 
sation furnished to the man of business or leisure; and additions made to the 
fund of every student, be he busy or idle. 

The American agency of this magazine is with John Delay, of 3 Union Square, 
New York. 

By George A. Gordon, A.M., of Somerville, Mass. 


Sermons for all Sects. By Cates D. BrapD.eE, Senior Pastor of the Church at 
Harrison Square, Boston, Mass. Boston: W. B. Clark & Company. 1888. 
12mo. pp. 288. Price $1.50. 

People never tire of listening to the words of strong and consecrated men. 
Culture may advance, but we never outgrow our desire to hear the message of 
the man of God. The pulpit has an attractiveness, the printing house cannot 
take away. And sermons when issued have a fascination unlike other literature. 
Sermons are not essays; andessays are not sermons. The volume of discourses 
before us is a happy mingling of the sermonic and literary elements. The dis- 
courses, twenty-eight in number, are at once suggestive, stimulating, exposi- 
torial, practical, and so, helpful to both the congregation who listened and to 
those who read them in quiet hours. Blessings will surely awaitthem. The 
volume is dedicated by Rev. Dr. Bradlee to his ‘‘ Friend of Many Years ”—the 
Editor of the REGISTER. 

By Rev. Anson Titus. 


Report and Collections of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. For the 
years 1883, 1884 and 1885. Vol. X. With a General Index to Vols. I. to X. 
Madison, Wis.: Democratic Printing Company, State Printers. 1888. 8vo. 
pp. 558. 

Collections of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. Edited and annotated 
by ReuBEN G. TuwalrTes, Corresponding Secretary of the Society. Vol. XI. 
Published by Authority of Law. Madison, Wisconsin; Democratic Printing 
Company, State Printers. 1888. 8vo. pp. 548. 

Catalogue of the Library of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. Vol. VII. 
(Fifth Supplement). Prepared by Danret S. DurrtE, Librarian, and [saben 
Durr, Assistant. Madison, Wis.: Democratic Printing Company, State 
Printers. 1887. 8vo. pp. 651. 

The State Historical Society of Wisconsin was organized January 30, 1849, 
and during the five following years collected about fifty volumes as the nucelus 
of alibrary. In March, 1853, an act of incorporation was obtained from the 
state, and in January, 1854, the Society was re-organized. Since that time more 
than a third of a century has passed, and the Society has issued eleven octavo 
volumes of Collections, and a catalogue of its library in seven volumes, besides 
anumber of pamphlets. The Collections preserve a vast amount of material 
illustrating the history of the western territory of which the state of Wisconsin 
forms an important part. The reports of the Society to the close of the year 
1885, were printed with the Collections. They are now printed separately. One 
series of publications is devoted to the proceedings of the Society and the re- 
ports of the executive committee, and the other series to the Collections proper, 
consisting of historical papers and documents. One part of the series, devoted 
to proceedings, was noticed by us in April last. The two volumes of Col- 
lections before us are the last volume of the first decade and the first of a 
second decade. The latter volume is the first that does not contain the reports of 
the executive committee. 

To two members much ofthe unparalleled success of the Society is due, 
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namely Lyman C. Draper, LL.D., who held the office of corresponding secretary 
from its organization in 1854 to 1887, and Daniel S. Durrie, A.M., the present 
librarian who was elected in 1855. They have both been laborious workers in 
building up the Society. Dr. Draper, two years ago, was succeeded by Reuben 
G. Thwaites, under whose editorial care the first volume of the second decade 
of the Society’s Collections has been issued. He promises to be a worthy suc- 
cessor to Dr. Draper. 


Eastport and Passamaquoddy: a Collection of Historical and Biographical Sketches. 
Compiled by Wii11am Henry Kusy. ith Notes and Additions. Eastport, 
Maine: Edward E. Shead & Company. 1888. 12mo. pp. 505. Price $2.50. For 
sale by G. E. Littlefield, 67 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


“The town of Eastport, situated on a frontier island, its fortunes involved in 
boundary disputes, restrictive measures, and wars of two rival nations,” says the 
author of this book, “ has had a peculiar and eventful history. This has never been 
fully written out; but several articles prepared by competent writers, covering portions 
of the narrative, have from time to time appeared in print.” These articles Mr. Kilby 
has collected in this volume, and adding to them several new articles by himself and 
others, has made a very interesting book upon the history of Eastport and vicinity. 
The chief of these reprints is a lecture by Jonathan D. Weston, Esq., on the History 
of Eastport, delivered in April, 1834, before the Eastport Lyceum. It was printed 
the same year, but has long been out of print. Several articles by Hon. Lorenzo 
Sabine, who at one time contemplated writing a history of Eastport, are also reprinted, 
namely, on the Early Settlers of Eastport; on Moose Island during the Restrictive 
Measures of the United States; on Moose Island, four years under Martial Law; and 
on the Early Ecclesiastical History of Eastport. Moose Island was the name of the 
island on which the present town of Eastport is situated. The contributions of Mr. 
Kilby himself to the volume are valuable and interesting. The book is well indexed 
and handsomely printed, Over fifty engravings illustrate the work. 


A Memorial Address on the late Marshall Pinckney Wilder, President of the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society. By the Rev. ANDREW P. PEaBopy, 
D.D., LL.D. Delivered before the Society January 18, 1888. Boston: Pub- 
lished by the Society. 1888. Royal 8vo. pp. 29. With portrait. For sale 
by the Society, 18 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. Price 50 cts. in cloth or 
25 cts. in paper. 

Biographical Sketch of Hon. Marshall P. Wilder. Prepared for the Transactions 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. By ROBERT MANNING, Secretary. 
Boston: Printed by George E. Crosby & Co. 1887. 8vo. pp. 21. 

Memoir of the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, Ph.D., LL.D. By HamMiILtTON ANDREWS 
Hitt, A.M. Boston: Printed for Private Distribution. 1888. 8vo. pp. 15. 


Posthumous Address of the Hon. Marshail P. Wilder, LL.D., President of the 
New England Historic Genealogical Society. Read January 5, 1887, at the 
Annual Meeting following his death. With the other Proceedings on that oc- 
casion. Boston: The Society’s House, 18 Somerset Street. 1887. 8vo. pp. 48. 


We give above the titles of some biographies of our honored president which 
have appeared since hisdeath. To them we have added the title of the pamphlet 
containing his posthumous address to the society, its resolutions on his death 
and the tributes paid to his memory by its members. 

The address of Dr. Peabody, which heads our list, proves the wisdom of the 
choice of the society, when it selected that eminent divine as its orator to com- 
memorate the services of one whose long life was well filled with works done for 
the benefit of his fellow men. It is a comprehensive and appreciative survey of 
the life and character of Mr. Wilder. 

Mr. Manning’s sketch, as might naturally be expected, gives a more detailed 
account of Mr. Wilder’s horticultural, pomological and agricultural life than any 
other biography ; and it has evidently been prepared with much care and labor. 

Mr. Hill’s memoir isa reprint from the Reeister for July last. Asa very 
full memoir by the late John H. Sheppard, A.M., had appeared in this magazine 
twenty-one years before,—in April, 1867,—Mr. Hill was not called upon to dwell 
with so much detail as otherwise he would have been upon the events of Mr. 
Wilder’s earlier life; but he has given an interesting summary of his career, 
particularly as a business man. 
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The posthumous address of President Wilder was the twentieth address which 
he prepared for delivery to the Society. These, his last words to his fellow 
members, show that the vigor of his mind had not abated, and that his interest 
in everything that concerned the Society was as ardent as ever. 


Our Fishery Rights in the North Atlantic. By Jos. I. Doran. Philadelphia: 

Allen, Lane & Scott’s Printing House. 1888. 8vo. pp. 67. 

This pamphlet is of considerable historical interest, as it deals with the mooted 
question of Fishery Rights under early charters and treaties as well as in recent 
times, and quotes from statesmen distinguished in the past. A great amount of 
valuable information is to be found in these pages, which bear evidence of faith- 
ful research, and they well re-pay careful perusal. We think the reader will in- 
cline to form an opinion unfavorable to the ‘‘ Chamberlain-Bayard Treaty,” 
which is given in full, and reviewed by the author, as its provisions are com- 
pared with those of earlier treaties. It is evident that the writer regards this 
treaty as inconsistent with the interests and dignity of the United States. Upon 
this we are not prepared to pass judgment. The volume is handsomely gotten 
up, and attractive in appearance. 

By George Kuhn Clarke, LL.B., of Needham, Mass. 


An Elaborate History and Genealogy of the Ballous in America. Carefully Com- 
piled and Edited by Aprv BaLLov. With Numerous Artistic Illustrations. 
Ariel Ballou, M.D., and Latimer W. Ballou, LL.D., Proprietary Publishers. 
1888. 8vo. pp. xiv.+1323. Price $5 in half sheep, or $6 in half goat. To 
be obtained of L. W. Ballou, cashier of Woonsocket National Bank, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 

Virginia Cousins. A Study of the Ancestry and Posterity of John Goode, of 
Whitby, a Virginia Colonist of the Seventeenth Century, with Notes upon Re- 
lated Families, a Rey to Southern Genealogy and3a History of the Surname, 
Gode, Goad, Goode or Good. By G. Brown GoopE. With a Preface by R. 
A. Brock. Richmond, Virginia: J. W. Randolph & English. 1888. Crown 
4to. pp. xxxvi.+526. Price $7 to $10 according to binding. Sold by sub- 
scription. 

The Stanley Families of America, as descended from John, Timothy and Thomas 
Stanley, of Hartford, Ct., 1636. Compiled by IskazL P. Warren, D.D. 
Portland, Me.: Printed by B. Thurston & Co. 1887. 8vo. pp. 352. Price $3. 

Pedigree of the Family of Biscoe. By JOHN CHALLENOR ‘COVINGTON SMITH. 
London: Mitchell & Hughes. 1887. 4to.pp.25. Price3s.6d. To be obtained 
of the author, J. C. C. Smith, 90 Church road, Richmond, Surrey, England. 

Historical Sketches of some Members of the Lawrence Family. By Rosert M. 
LAWRENCE, M.D. Boston. 1888. 8vo. pp. 215. Sent postpaid by Damrell 
& Upham, 283 Washington St., Boston, Mass. Price $2. 

Records of the Connecticut Line of the Hayden Family. By JaBEz HAaskELL 
HaYDEN, of Windsor Locks, Conn. 1888. Sm. 4to. pp. 329. 

Biographical Sketches of Richard Ellis, the First Settler of Ashfield, Mass., and 
his Descendants. Compiled by E. R. Exiis, M.D. Detroit, Mich.: William 
Graham Printing Co. 1888. 8vo. pp. 483. Price $3.50. 

The Genealogy of John Marsh of Salem and his Descendants, 1633-1888. Col- 
lected and published by Col. Lucius B. Marsu, of Boston, Mass. Revised 
and edited by Rev. Dwigut W. Marsu, of Amherst. Mass. Ambherst, Mass. : 
J. E. Williams, Book and Job Printer. 1888. 8vo. pp. 283. 

Memorials of the Rev. Joseph Sumner, D.D., Minister of Shrewsbury, Massa- 
chusetts, 1762-1824. Worcester, Mass.: Printed for Private Distribution. 
1888. 8vo. pp. 175. Edition limited to 50 copies. 

The History of the Dudley Family. By Dean Duptey. NumberIII. Wake- 
field, Mass. 1888. 8vo. 100 pages. Price $1 a number. 

Sir Henry Rosewell ; a Devon Worthy. His Ancestry and History. By Frances 
B. JAMES. 8vo. pp. 10. 

Pearce Genealogy, being the Record of the Posterity of Richard Pearce, an Early 
Inhabitant of Portsmouth in Rhode Island. By Col. FrepErick C. Prerce. 
1888. Rockford, Illinois. 8vo. pp. 150. Price $5. For sale by the author. 
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Isaac Willey, of New London, Conn., and his Descendants. By Henry WILLEY, 
New Bedford, Mass.: Printed for the Author. 1888. 8vo. pp. vi.+166+17. 
Edition 200. Price $2.50. Sold by the author, Henry Willey, of New Bedford, 
Mass. 

Some Records of the Beekman Family. By James R. Gipson, Jr. 1888. 8vo. 


pp. 12 

Memorial of the Whitcomb and Pierce Families. Compiled by WiLi1aM FRED- 
ERICK WHITCOMB, Boston. 1888. 8vo. pp. 23. 

Our Patronymics. Compiled by EtizaBberH Epwarps-GIFFoRD. 1888. Royal 
8vo. pp. 28. 

Chief Justice Fuller a Descendant of one of the Early Settlers of Dedham. 
Printed for the Dedham Historical Society. 1888. 8vo. pp. 8. 

Genealogical Notes of the Whiting Family. 1888. 8vo. pp. 8. 

The Genealogy of William Thornton Parker, A.M., M.D., of Boston, Mass. 
Contributed by his son Wm. THORNTON PaRKER, M.D., of Newport, R. I. 
Newport, R. I.: John P. Sanborn, Printers. 1888. 8vo. pp. 10. 


Report of the Weeks Family Meeting for the Centennial Celebration of the Settle- 
ment of Holland Weeks in Salisbury, Vt. Middlebury, Vt. : Register Company, 
Book and Job Printers. 1888. 8vo. pp. 20. 


We continue in this number our notices of genealogical works recently pub- 
lished. 

The first book on our list is the Ballou genealogy. The late Mr. Ira Ballou 
Peck, of Woonsocket, R. I. (author of the Peck Genealogy published in 1868), 
whose mother was a Ballou, commenced many years ago, probably more than a 
quarter of a century, to collect materials for compiling a history of the Ballou 
family. In 1882, not having time to compile the work himself, his manuscripts 
were placed in the hands of Rev. Adin Ballou, of Hopedale, for the purpose of 
completing the necessary researches and compiling a book on the history of the 
family. The financial responsibility of the publication was assumed by Rev. Mr. 
Ballou’s brother, the late Ariel Ballou, M.D., and Hon. Latimer W. Ballou. The 
author, when he undertook this work, had just completed his elaborate history 
of Milford, Mass., and his experience on that book was of great service to him 
in his new undertaking. Mr. Peck stipulated in his contract that the book should 
contain, as far as practicable, the female as well as the male descendants, and 
this has been done. Mr. Ballou found the work laborious, complicated and 
tedious. Though nearly eighty years of age, he was not appalled, but set him- 
self vigorously at work and has accomplished his task, the result being a book 
much larger than any of them had anticipated, containing more than 1,200 pages 
and over 9,000 names. Mr. Frederick M. Ballou, of Providence, contributed time 
and money towards this book, and spent some time in England in making gene- 
alogical researches for the work. The book is highly creditable to all concerned. 
It is carefully compiled, handsomely printed in clear type, and embellished with 
eighteen portraits besides other illustrations. Considering the size and expense 
of the book, it is sold at a very low price. 

The next book, that on the Good family, is by Dr. G. Brown Goode, of Wash- 
ington, D. C.. one of the most accomplished naturalists of this era. It is ‘‘ the 
result of twenty-four years of assiduous research.” Mr. R. A. Brock, secretary 
of the Virginia and Southern Historical Societies, and editor of their publications, 
contributes a preface in which he furnishes excellent reasons why family his- 
tory should be preserved. He states that some of the best works of this kind 
have been prepared by scientific men, and names several eminent naturalists and 
philologists who have published genealogies. Of the present work he says: 
‘* Its merit in careful investigation and in conscientious statement is manifest, 
as is, most appealingly, its comprehensiveness in historic incident and remi- 
niscence. I do not recal,” he continues, ‘‘ any similar work so fully freighted 
with interest.” The history of the name and an account of the Goode family in 
England is given. The record of the descendants of John Goode, of Whitby, 
includes those of all names, so that it has been truly said: ‘‘ There is scarce a 
family name of any duration of seating in Virginia of which some record will 
not be found in this admirable work.” The appendixes contain much matter of 
genealogic interest, and the book closes with a full index. The volume is ele- 
gantly printed and has numerous portraits besides other engravings. 
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The book on the Stanley family is by the Rev. Dr. Israel P. Warren, 
editor of the Christian Mirror, Portland, Maine, and the author of several books 
which have been well received by the public. Besides the record of the 
descendants of the persons named on the title page, Dr. Warren here gives us an 
account of several English families bearing the name of Stanley. His volume 
shows praiseworthy research as well as care in its compilation. It is illustrated 
with numerous heliotype portraits. There is a good index. 

The Biscoe genealogy was noticed by us in January, 1888, soon after its 
appearance. We notice it again to give the price of the work, and to say that 
copies can be procured from the author. The ancestry of Nathaniel Biscoe, an 
early and prominent settler of Watertown, Mass., is here given for several 
generations. His descendants will now have an opportunity to learn about their 
English relations, and their own ancestors. 

The Lawrence book was noticed by us in October last. We repeat the title 
for the purpose of stating where and at what price it can be purchased. 

The volume on the Hayden family begins with an account of the Haydens in 
England, filling thirty-eight pages, illustrated by five autoglyph views of build- 
ings and their interiors. This was contributed by Rev. William B. Hayden, of 
Portland, Maine. Then follows the proceedings in the Gathering of Haydens, 
Sept. 2, 1885, including addresses by the compiler of this volume, Mr. Jabez 
Haskell Hayden, of Windsor Locks, Ct., and Rev. William B. Hayden before 
named. The genealogy proper fills over two hundred pages. It is nearly fifty 
years ago that Mr. Hayden commenced gathering, in the intervals of business, 
information about the Hayden family, and in 1859 a portion of his collections 
was published by Dr. Stiles in his History and Genealogies of Ancient Windsor. 
About seven years ago, on reaching the age of threescore and ten, he retired 
from active business and has devoted much of his time to his favorite researches 
and the compilation of this book. Among the illustrations is a fac-simile of a 
deed, Nov. 28, 1663, to William Hayden of Windsor, the ancestor of the Con- 
necticut Haydens, from Anthony Hawkins. The deed is in the handwriting of 
Matthew Grant, the emigrant ancestor of President U. S. Grant. Many por- 
traits and views adorn this handsome volume. It is carefully compiled and well 
indexed. 

The book by Dr. Ellis, of Detroit, is chiefly devoted to the descendants of 
Richard Ellis, born at Dublin, Ireland, August 16, 1704, whose father was a 
native of Wales. He was the first settler of Ashfield, Mass., then called Hunts- 
town, to which place he removed in 1745. His descendants are here fully traced 
and fill 272 pages of the book. The remainder of the volume, nearly 200 pages, 
contains a paper by Rev. Thomas Shepard, entitled Sketches of Ashfield, Mass. 
Mr. Shepard was the minister at Ashfield from 1819 to 1833. The manuscript 
of this paper has for nearly fifty years been in possession of Mr. Henry S. 
Ranney, and is printed by his permission. It is a valuable contribution to the 
history of Ashfield. The book is a credit to the author. It has a good index, 
and is well printed and bound. 

The Marsh genealogy is devoted to the descendants of John Marsh, an early 
settler of Salem, Mass., and his wife Susanna daughter of Rev. Samuel Skelton. 
The compiler, Col. Lucius B. Marsh, has taken great pains to gather and verify, 
by deeds and other public records, all early statements; and also to obtain from 
living authorities and from records and printed works facts that will secure an 
equal accuracy as to the later generations. The book is well prepared and hand- 
somely printed on fine white paper and in legible type. It has a good index. 

The volume entitled Memorials of Rev. Joseph Sumner, D.D., is noticed here as 
it contains as one of its appendixes one line of the Sumner genealogy. The book 
contains a biographical sketch of Rev. Dr. Sumner, of Shrewsbury, Mass., his 
journal and almanac notes from Jan. 17, 1768, to Dec. 31, 1822, and other his- 
torical and biographical matter. Most of this material has been gathered from 
papers left by Dr. Sumner at his death, and will assist those who write the his- 
tory of Shrewsbury and its vicinity. The book is elegantly printed and illus- 
trated by several portraits of Dr. Sumner—one a steel engraving, another a full 
length heliotype and two silhouette’. A portrait of his wife and other illustra- 
tions are given. 

The third part of Mr. Dudley’s History of the Dudley Family maintains the 
interest.of the work. It contains a biography of Gov. Joseph Dudley, and a 
sketch of the life of his brother, Paul Dudley, senior, with the wills of both. 
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A Genealogy of the descendants of William Dudley, an early settler of Guilford, 
Ct., is also given here. Other interesting matter concerning the Dudleys in 
this country and England is found. The number is illustrated by portraits, 
facsimiles and other engravings. Mr. Dudley has been collecting materials for 
his work for more than forty years. 

Miss James’s paper on the ancestry and history of Sir Henry Rosewell, was 
read at Exeter, England, in July last before the Devonshire Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Literature and Art. This paper is another evidence 
of the thorough research of this lady. It has an interest for New Englanders, 
from the fact that Sir Henry Rosewell’s name is found in the charter of Massa- 
chusetts at the head of the grantees. Very little, before this, was known con- 
cerning him. The pamphlet closes with a tabular pedigree. The author’s pre- 
sent address is Rockbeare Manor, near Exeter, Devon, England. 

The book on the Pearce family by Col. Pierce, of Rockford, IIl., is devoted to 
the descendants of Richard Pearce, an early settler of Portsmouth, R. I., whom 
the author claims as a brother of Capt. William Peirce, the famous shipmaster 
who commanded the Lyon which arrived at Boston Feb. 9, 1630-1. Col. Peirce 
thinks he has good reason for believing that Richard Pearce was descended 
from the Percys, and 29 pages are devoted to the English family of that name. 
Much labor has evidently been spent on the book. It has an index and is well 
arranged and well printed. 

The Willey genealogy is by Mr. Henry Willey, editor of the Daily Evening 
Standard of New Bedford. Isaac Willey, the emigrant ancestor of this family, 
was of Boston as early as 1640, removed to Charlestown a few years later, and 
in 1645 went with John Winthrop, Jr., to New London, where he died about 
1685. The author, who has been assisted by one of the most able genealogists 
of our day, Mr. D. Williams Patterson of Newark Valley, N. Y., gives us in the 
work before us a very satisfactory record of this family. It is well printed and 
indexed. 

The pamphlet on the Beekman family is reprinted from the New York Gene- 
alogical and Biographical Record for April last. Much valuable matter is here 
preserved concerning the Beekman family, whose ancestor emigrated from Hol- 
land inthe middle of the seventeenth century and settled in New Amsterdam 
now New York city. 

The Whitcomb-Pierce Memorial gives the ancestry and descendants of Col. 
Asa* Whitcomb of Lancaster, who was a great-grandson of John' (Jonathan,? 
John*) Whitcomb, who settled at Dorchester, Mass., as early as 1633. The 
record of the ancestry and near kindred of the compiler’s mother, Caroline Pierce, 
is also given. The book is creditable to the author. 

The pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Our Patronymics” is compiled with much care. It 
furnishes genealogical sketches of the families of Edwards, Cleveland, Parsons, 
Hunt, Gifford, Anthony, Slade, Sherman and other surnames. It has been 
printed for distribution to immediate relatives of the compiler, Mrs. Gifford of 
Skaneateles, N. Y. Among the distinguished persons whose ancestry is here 
given are President Cleveland and Gen. W. T. Sherman. Two centenarians, Mrs. 
Hannah Parsons Cleveland and her daughter, Mrs. Olive Cleveland Clarke, the 
former the compiler’s grandmother, are here found. A sister of Mrs. Clarke, 
namely Mrs. Hannah Cleveland King, of Otisco, N. Y., now living, is nearly 
one hundred years old. 

The pamphlet on the Fuller family is by Mr. Don Gleason Hill, president of 
the Dedham Historical Society and editor of the two printed volumes of Ded- 
ham Records. It gives one line of the descendants of Thomas Fuller, an early 
settler of Dedham, Mass., for seven generations, ending with the family of Hon. 
Melville W. Fuller, chief justice of the United States. Mr. Hill has been very 
successful in obtaining full details of this descent. The pamphlet is a reprint 
from the Dedham Transcript. 

The pamphlet on the Whiting family is by Mr. Andrew Fuller Whiting, of 
Hartford, Ct., the custodian of the Ledger of Col. John Whiting, treasurer of 
Connecticut, which ‘‘ has been passed to the youngest son of each generation in 
direct line of descent, in which the first entry bears date ‘ March 1716-7,’ and 
in which (with one exception) each has recorded his family record.” The emi- 
grant ancestor of this family is William Whiting, an early settler of Hartford, 
Ct. The work is carefully prepared. 

The Parker genealogy is by Dr. Parker, of Newport, R. I., who contributed to 
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the Reaister the article on ‘‘ An Old Landmark of Boston,” printed in vol. 41, 
pege 263. The account of his father, the late Dr. Parker, of South Boston, and 

8 ancestry, is quite interesting. 

The last pamphlet gives an account of a pleasant meeting of the Weeks family, 
held Aug. 23, 1888, at the residence of W. Harrison Brigham, at West Cornwall, 
Vt., on the centenary of the settlement of Holland Weeks, a native of Pomfret, 
Ct., in Vermont. The principal addresses are by Rev. George A. Weeks of Paris, 
Ky., on Holland Weeks, and by Mr. Robert D. Weeks, of Newark, N. J., author 
of the Genealogy of the Weeks Family, noticed by us in January, 1886, giving a - 
history of the compilation of that work with a statement of the results of his 
investigations. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 
PRESENTED TO THE NEw ENGLAND Historic GenEaLocicaL Socrety To Dec. 1, 1888. 


I. Publications written or edited by Members of the Society. 

A Memorial Address on the late Marshall Pinckney Wilder, President of the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society. By the Rev. Andrew P. Peabody, D.D., 
LL.D. Delivered before the Society, January 18, 1888. Boston: Published by the 
Society. 1888. Royal 8vo. pp. 29. With portrait. Price in cloth 50 cts., in 

aper 25 cts. 
femoir of the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, Ph.D., LL.D. By Hamilton Andrews 
Hill, A.M. Boston: Printed for private distribution. 1888. 8vo. pp.15. With 
portrait. 

Exercises at the the one hundred and twenty-fifth Anniversary of Dummer Academy, 
at Newbury, Byfield Parish, Mass. June 19, 1888. Address By Hon. William 
Dummer Northend. Salem: Printed at the Salem Press. 1888. 8vo. pp. 61. 

Groton Historical Series, Vol. Il. No. VI. Groton, Mass. 1888. 8vo. pp. 149-171. 

Narrative of a Journey down the Ohio and Mississippi in 1789-90. By Maj. 
Samuel S. Forman, with a memoir and illustrative notes by Lyman C. Draper. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke and Co. 1888. 8vo. pp. 67. 

Hubbard’s Map of New England, engraved probably by John Foster, the first 
printer of Boston. Remarks made before the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
November 8, 1888, by Samuel Abbott Green, M.D., with a facsimile of the map. 
Cambridge: John Wilson & Son, University Press. 1888. 8vo. pp. 10. 

Memorial Discourse delivered in the Winthrop Church, Holbrook, May 27, 
1888, by E. Russell, D.D. Randolph: Norfolk County Register and Holbrook 
News. Daniel H. Huxford, Publisher. 1888. 8vo. pp. 30. 

Mr. Froude’s Negrophobia or Don Quixote as a Cook’s Tourist. By N. Darnel 
Davis. The ‘* Argosy” Press. Demerara: 1888. 8vo. pp. 45. 


II. Other Publications. 

Banquet given by the Learned Societies of Philadelphia at the American Academy 
of Music, September 17, 1887. Closing the ceremonies in commemoration of the 
framing and signing of the Constitution of the United States. Philadelphia: Printed 
for the Committee. 1888. 8vo. pp. 86. 

Pennsylvania and the Federal Constitution, 1787-1788. Edited by John Bach 
McMaster and Frederick D. Stone. Published for the Subscribers by the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. 1888. 8vo. pp. 803. 

Historical Collections. Collections and Researches made by the Pionecr and 
Historical Society of the State of Michigan. Vols. X. and XI. Lansing: Thorp 
and Godfrey, State Printers and Binders. 1888. 8vo. 

Report of the Secretary of the Class of 1363 of Harvard College. June, 1863, to 
June, 1888, printed for the use of the class. Cambridge: John Wilson and Son, 
University Press. 1888. 8vo. pp. 256. 

1788-1888. The Centennial of the Cumberland Association of Con tional 
Ministers at the Second Parish Church in Portland, Maine, Monday and Tuesday, 
May 28 and 29, 1888. 8vo. pp. 75. 

Proceedings in commemoration of the settlement of the town of New Haven, 
April 25th. 1888. S8vo. pp. 69. 
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Minutes of the Seventy-Ninth Annual Meeting of the General Association of 
the Congregational and Presbyterian Churches of New Hampshire, Sept. 11, 12, 
and 13, 1888. Eighty-Seventh Annual Report of the New Hampshire Home 
Missionary Society. Bristol, N. H. 1888. 8vo. pp. 102. 

Catalogue of the Library of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. Vol. 
8. First Supplement. Madison, Wis.: H. B. Bolens, State Printer. 1875. 
8vo. pp. 383. 

Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada for the year 
- 1887. Volume V. Montreal: Dawson Brothers, Publishers. 1888. Large 8vo. 

History and Directory of Needham, Massachusetts, for 1888-89. Containing 
a complete Resident, Street and Business Directory, Town Officers, Schools, 
Societies, Churches, Post Offices, etc. etc.; also a history of the town from the 
first settlement to the present time. A. E. Foss & Co. Needham: Press of G. 
H. Ware, 43 Lincoln St., Boston. 8vo. pp. 157. 

Transactions of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society for the year 1887. 
Part II. Boston: Printed for the Society. 1888. 8vo. pp. 435+iii. 

Register of the University of California, 1887-88. Berkeley: Published by 
the Regents of the University. 1888. 8vo. pp. 158. 

Richmond, Va., An Outline of its Attractions and Industries. By W. D. 
Cheslerman. Prepared by order of the Chamber of Commerce and published 
under the direction of its Committee on Information and Statistics. Richmond: 
Wm. Ellis Jones, Book and Job Printer. 1888. 8vo. pp. 24. 

Journal of Lieutenant Tjerck Beekman, 1779, of the Military Expedition of 
Major General John Sullivan against the Six Nations of Indians [reprinted 
from Magazine of American History for August, 1888]. Sq. 8vo. pp. 129-136. 

Mess Account of Lieut. Tjeck Beekman, 1778 to 1780—with notes by James 
R. Gibson, Jr. [reprinted from the New York Genealogical and Biographical 
Record for July, 1888]. Sq. 8vo. pp. 7. 

Yale Graduates in Western Massachusetts. By Alpheus C. Hodges, Pastor of 
the Congregational Church, Buckland, Mass. Reprinted by permission from the 
fourth volume of the New Haven Colony Historical Society. 8vo. pp. 298. 





DEATHS. 


Mrs. Anna Hotmes WanrRen, who died in Mrs. Warren and her husband, the 


Nashua, N. H., August 13, 1888, at the 
advanced age of 93, was born in Stough- 
ton, Mass., in 1796, and was a descen- 
dant of Joseph Smith of Dedham, who 
married Mary Hawes of Dorchester. 
Their son William Smith married Cath- 
erine Withington, and their son Nathan- 
ie] Smith married Anna Holmes, and the 
latter becamethe parents of Mrs. Warren. 
Her mother, Anna Holmes, was the 
grandchild of Nathaniel Holmes and 
his wife Sarah Withington; their son 
Philip Holmes married Mary Waters, 
and they were Mrs. Warren’s grand- 
parents. Mary Waters, her grandmoth- 
er, was the daughter of Samuel Waters 
and Bethiah Thayer. 

Sarah Withington, Mrs. Warren’s 

eat- grandmother, was the daughter of 

hilip Withington and who were 
also the parents of William Withington 
who married Elizabeth Blake, and they 
became the parents of Mrs. Warren’s 
grandmother Catherine Withington, and 
thus Mrs. Warren was descended by 
two families from Henry Withington, 
the Dorchester immigrant of 1636. 





late David Warren, had five children, all 
of whom arrived at mature years. 1. 
David, and 2. Mason, both of whom died 
in California. 3. Charles, died in Maine, 
4. Capt. J. Quincy A., was shot through 
the heart at the first engagement of the 
Eighth N. H. regiment, in Louisiania, 
5. Frank, died in Georgia. 

David had three children; of only one 
of whom the writer is informed, viz., 
Lydia Joy, now deceased, who married 
Gen. W. F. Draper of Massachusetts. 
She was a lady of great beauty of 
person and character, whose early death, 
leaving four young children, was much 
lamented. 

Hon. Henry L. Pierce, Hon. Edward 
L. Pierce, Hon. Newton Talbot, of 
Boston, and the late Mrs. Charlotte 
Battles are in the line of descent with 
Mrs. Warren, who was a person of 
singular independence of character and 
of much intellectual activity, performing 
her duties amid the losses of all her 
family with conscientious industry and 
sublime Christian fortitude. J.M.B. 























